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I.— ON LETTERED VASE-STAMPS FROM GREEK CITIES 
OF THE MEDITERRANEAN AND EUXINE SEAS. 

BY J. L. BTObDART, XSU. 

(Read March 22nd and May 10th, 1849.) 

The Paper concerning Greek epigraphs stamped on 
the MANUBRiA of Ordinary diot^, which the Royal 
Society of Literature lately honoured with a place in 
its Transactions,^ was concluded by a postscript appro- 
priated to a succinct notice of similar remains, dis- 
covered some years ago at Athens. Reasons were 
there assigned for concluding — ^first, that the vessels to 
which those handles had belonged were not made at 
Athens, as had been supposed, but were rather im- 
ported in the course of trade from Cnidus, Rhodes, 
Thasos, and other places ; and next, that the stamps 
they bear contain the names, not of potters, but of 
BPONYMi or of other magistrates. The same post- 
script likewise alluded to the appearance in the Russian 
provinces, along the Black Sea, of lettered manubria; 
as to which my information was, at that time, very 
imperfect. 

Since then, an opportunity has enabled me to 

* Vol. ill. (new series), pp. 1 — 127. 
VOL. IV. A 



2 ON LETTERED VASE-STAMPS 

examine the terre-cotte themselves found at Athens ; 
whilst the epigraphs from the shores of the Euxine 
have also been sought and considered attentively in the 
works where they were originally reported. 

To assemble these scattered materials, subjecting 
them to comparison with those already investigated, 
seems to be the natural complement of the subject 
attempted in the former Paper, and a means for elicit- 
ing perhaps new data which may illustrate the com- 
mercial intercommunication of maritime cities peopled 
by the Greeks. 

It was ascertained, not without difficulty, that the 
manubria which Mr. Stademann had collected near 
the western foot of the pointed hill, Anchesmus or 
Lycabettus, are now at Munich, having passed into the 
possession of the last king, Louis I. For their de- 
scription, and indeed for a knowledge of their existence, 
the public is indebted to the Memoir of Professor 
Thiersch, published in 1838,^ since which time they 
appear to have been overlooked in the closets of the 
Antiquarium, a repository filled chiefly with sculptures 
of too little interest to merit places in the Glyptothek. 
Their whole number is forty-eight. Of twenty-two, 
the legends are either quite obliterated, or too much' 
injured to be at all available. The Cnidian and Rhodian 
handles, which compose three-fourths of the collection, 
resemble so completely those found at Alexandria, as 
regards both substance and form, that it is easy to 
distinguish the classes, even without referring to the 
stamps. Two versions of the epigraphs are given in 
the German dissertation ; one in the text, the other in 

* • Ueber Henkel irdener Gescbirre, mit Inscbriften und Fabrik- 
zeicben ;' in tbe ' Abbandlungen der Bayeriscben Akademie.' fid. ii. 
8. 781—839. 



FROM GBEBE CITIES. 3 

the lithographed plates ; b)it, as they differ materially, 
it may be proper to observe that the lithographs were 
found upoD comparison to be generally truest to the 
originals. 

For the last half (%ntury it has been known that the 
sites of many Greek cities along the coasts of the 
Crimea and of the neighbouring districts are covered 
with broken pottery, and that they even yield occa- 
sionally entire vases. These are often the ordinary 
pointed diotee of commerce, stamped in some cases 
with epigraphs. Pallas bad already observed such 
remains in 1793 and 1794.' When describing Kertch, 
near to which stood Panticapseum,^ the European 
capital of the kingdom of Bosphorus, he relates that 
the surface of the ancient city is studded over with 
more than fifty large mounds containing sepulchral 
urns. Their fragments, he says, were exposed to view 
in one of the barrows partly demolished by an encroach- 
ment of the sea ; and they might also be 
seen projecting out of the shore at an 
elbow of the l^nd a little further north. 
From those localities must have been 
obtained the elegant inscribed diota of 
which the traveller gives a figure in the 
lOth vignette of his second volume, in- 
forming us that it was found in a tumulus 
of the Bosphoric peninsula. On the Asiatic 
side of the Cimmerian Straits, about Ta- 
man, (the Greek Phanagoria,) he encoun- 
tered immense numbers of coarse vases of an entirely 
distinct class, being of those rude forms which rarely 

' ' Travels thrangb the Southern Proviacea of the Russian Empire.' 
Eng. tr. 1803, vol. ii. pp. 282, 307*. 
* Also named Bosphoras, B6anopot, very frequently. 
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or never present stamps* The letter of a cx)rrespondent 

enabled him to make knofm still another 

and a somewhat more interesting variety, 

extracted from tombs near the leeman or 

bay of the Dniester (Tyra). These last 

may have proceeded either from the 

'Hermonactis vicus' which stood there- 

abouts» or more probably from Tyra itsdf, 

a Milesian city of commercial note,^ at 

140 stades above the embouchure of the river. 

Dr. £. D. Clarke, during his tour through the 
southern provinces of Russia, in the summer of 1800, 
noticed broken diotae and other earthenware scattered 
over the emplacement of Chersonesus, near the modem 
SebastopoL^ He likewise ascertained, by report, that 
similar vestiges subsist on the site of Olbia,^ an old 
and famous emporium founded by the Milesians^ at 
about twelve miles from the present Nicolaef in the 
province of Cherson. 

In the year 1822, M. de Blaramberg, of Odessa, 
published at Paris a descriptive catalogioie of coins dis- 
interred at Olbia ; and, in the pamphlet, stated inci* 
dentally that he had obtained from the same spot many 
handles of diotae signed with the names of Astynomi.^ 
It is singular that no such l^ends are to be found in 
M. Raoul Rochette's * Antiquity da Bosphore Cm- 
mirienj which is likewise of 1822, and in which great 
space is devoted to Olbian mscriptions. One, however, 
is introduced into an able critique on that work, from 

^ Sc3rnmu8 Chins, p. 46 ; in vol. ii. of Hodson's Geogr. Minores. 

2 Travels, vol. i. p. 498, 4to ed. 1810. 

' Loc. cit. p. 614. 

* Herod. IV. 78.----firyac^irop€iby, jcruTfui MiXi^auttir. Stiabo, vii. 306. 

^ ' Choiz de M^dailles Antiques d'Olbia,' p. 24. 
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the pen of M. de Koeppen,^ who intimates that he 
could have supplied a dozen more from his own col^ 
lection. He informs us^ — and it is worthy of remark 
— ^that many manuhria from Olbia are stamped with 
what he terms a lotus-like flower; and it seems to 
have been really M. de Koeppen who first recognized, 
as was easy, that this flower is the same which appears 
continually on Rhodian money. He did more ; for he 
pointed out that vases so marked must have contained 
wine and other fluids imported into Olbia from Rhodes, 
— ^illustrating his opinion by the apposite parallel, that, 
until recent times, oil was exported from Constanti* 
nople in amphorae made in Greece, and that these 
might formerly be seen in the ports of the Black Sea 
and of the Sea of Azoph, as far as Taganrog. 

At length the Olbian epigraphs became better known 
to the public, in consequence of copies or drawings of 
twelve having been communicated by M. de Blaram- 
berg to Professor Boeckh, by whom they were inserted 
in the * Corpaa Inscriptionum Qracarum*^ Nine more, 
preserved in the library of the Pawlowsk summer- 
palace near St. Petersburg, were given in the Addenda 
of the same great work ;^ but since then (for Boeckh 
closed his Addenda in April, 1832,") the fragments 
from the Pawlowsk library have been more completely 
reported in a short notice by an anonymous correspon- 
dent of the * New Jenaische Literatur Zeitung.*^ From 
him we learn that the collection comprises forty-eight 
handles, some of them duplicates, some illegible; but 
those ' legends which are copied, as being more or 

^ 'Alterthumer am Nordgestade des Pontas;' in the Vienna 
« Jahrbncher der Literatur/ Bd. xix. (1822.) 

2 Loc. eit. p. 301. » No. 2085, a— ». * Vol. ii. p. 1000. 
• Loc. cit. p. 982. « 29 Julii, 1842. 
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less complete, are twenty-five from manubria and two 
from tiles. He has recorded with care the emblematay 
wholly neglected in the exemplars sent to Boeckh ; 
and, in a few sentences, he offers some explanatory 
conjectures, hardly differing from those of Koeppen : 
1. that the handles are from Rhodes and cities of 
Greece ; 2. that they bear the names of potters and of 
Astynomi. 

Altogether we possess thirty-nine Olbian epigraphs, 
most of them available for investigation. That many 
of them were imported from abroad, and from Rhodes 
among other places, is unquestionable; but the pre- 
sence of the Rhodian flower would here prove a very 
insufficient criterion, for it accompanies only four 
of the thirty-nine. It is the catalogue of the Alex- 
andrian Series which will conduct to ampler results, 
by establishing identity in formulae, in dialect, in 
emblems, and especially in the names of men and 
of months. 



EPIGRAPHS OF RHODES. 
(found at athbns.) 

1. Eni[m]ZIAA[ArPI]AN[l]OY {Thiersch, No.2l). 
It is a well-executed circular seal, having the Rhodian 
ROSE in the centre, and the legend engraved around it, 
within a ring. The name Sosidas occurs in the Alex. 
Ser. No. 245.^ From the spaces and letters which 
remain, the name of the month may be re-established 
with certainty. 

2. MAPZYA YAKINGIOY {Ibid. No. 34). I found 

^ The references are to the numberB in the Catalogue appended 
to my former Paper. 



f 



FROM GREEK CITIES. 7 

five seals of Marsyas at Alexandria. Three of them, 
are dissimilar, and they are dated in other months 
than Hyacinthius ; so that this is a fourth variety. 

3. ♦lAAINlOY {Ibid. No. 35). Of this stamp, 
Alexandria yielded five duplicates. Philaenius is one 
of those eponymi whose seals represent their names 
gimpliciter^ with no addition whatever. 

(found at olbia.) 

4. Em EENO With a radiated head, to the left 
♦ANEYZ {Boeckh, C. I. O. 2085, 1). It seems 

to be much like the seal No. 1 1 1 in the plate which 
accompanies the former Memoir. 

5. EH' lEPEnZ ZENO^ANEYZ With the Rhodian 
flower {Jena. Lit. Zeit. No. 11). Doubtless a circular 
stamp. By being placed in proximity to that last de- 
scribed, the origin of both is rendered obvious. There 
is no mistaking the peculiar termination in evs, the 
hierarchal eponymia, and the symbols of Rhodes — the 
head of Helius and the national rose. The name 
Xenophanes is on none of the handles from Egypt; 
but the Prince of Torremuzza (Castello) gives from 
Sicily an imperfect seaP which is plainly a duplicate 
of No. 4, above. 

6. AAMOKPATEYZ With the rose {Ibid. No. 2). 
This must needs be a circular seal, of which Alex- 
andria supplied six duplicates. Another from Palaz- 
zuolo (Acrae), in Sicily, is represented in the plates of 
Baron Judica's work.^ The writer's language in the 
Jena paper might lead into error as to both the 
emblem and the form of the seal, — " unter dem namen 



> Siciliae Vet. Inscript. p. 199 (Panor. 1769). 
' Antichita di Acre. Mess. 1819. 
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eine granate^ das zeichen von Rhodus."^ Had fae said 
** a pomegranate flower/' which he may have meant, 
there would not have heen the same ambiguity, since 
the emblem is frequently described as a balaustium. 
The same expressions are used with regard to the 
preceding stamp, No. 5, and also as to that which 
now follows. 

7. Eni SE[NO*ANT]OY APPIANIOY With the 
rose {Jena. Lit. Zeit. No. 15). Probably a circular seal. 
The legend, although mutilated, is sufficiently assured 
by the two first and the two last letters. Xenophantus 
occurs in the Alex. Ser. Nos. 279 and 280, the latter 
dated in Artamitius. Another example, from Sicily, is 
of the month Panamus.^ His name may also be 
found upon the silver coins of Rhodes,^ inscribed 
beside the national flower, as is usual with the names 
of magistrates. 

8. MAPZYA (Ibid. No. 5). We have now the 
AAAIOY seals of Marsyas for five months ; 

DeUus appearing here, with his name, for the first 
time. The epigraph M APZYA ZYPI ANOY {Jena. Ut. 
Zeit. No. 21) should be read MAPLYA AfPIANlOY: 
it is a duplicate of No. 181 in the Alex. Ser. 

9. ATOPANAKTOZ {Ibid. No. 1). The Alex. 
APTAM ITIOY Ser. contains seals of the same 

magistrate ; but they are dated in other months, so 
that this is a new variety. 

10. APTAMITIOY (Ibid. No. 13). Here we 
AFAQOKAE have the peculiarity, of which 

there are other, though not numerous instances, in the 

^ In wbich respect error has already been created. See Her- 
mann, * Uber Griechische Monatskunde/ p. 103. 
3 CasteUo, Sicil. Vet. Inscr. p. 198, No. 31. 
^ Mionnet, Deacr. de M6dailles, Sup. ti. 593. 
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Rhodian manubria ; the Dame of the month precedes 
that of the magistrate. In the Alex. Ser., No. 5 is the 
same seal, only that the engraver has there omitted the 
two final letters in both lines. Three manubria of 
Agathocles were found at Alexandria, and several have 
come to light in Sicily. 

11. Arn AN lOY {lUd. No. 1 8). A mutilated 
APirrEIA[A] dupHcate is m Ca6tello's ' In- 
scriptions:** it was found at Trapani (Drepanum) in 
Sicily. This is the eighth variety in the seals of 
Aristides. In all, the name is spelt and declined 
Dorically, ApufreiZa^^-a. They are dated in six dif- 
ferent months, — all, with this exception, written after 
the name. 

12. [EnijETTtAlOY (/Mrf.iVb. 16, where it reads 
AAAIOY IZnATOY AAMIOY). It 

seems to be a duplicate of No. 142 in the Alex. Sen 
Both are imperfect, but not in the same letters. 

13. KAEAPXOY {lUd. No. 4). A duplicate of 
No. 11 1 , in the Alex. Ser. 

14. EYKAEITOY With a caduceus heneath {Ibid. 
No. 8). A counterpart of No. 14 in the Alex. Ser. 

15. lEPANOZ With a caduceus beneath {Ibid. 
No. 12). Upon four rectangular stamps of Hiero, 
found at Alexandria, there is no such emblem, so that 
its existence on that before us needs confirmation. 

16. APirrOKPATEVr With a star underneath 
{Ibid. No. 7). On one of the handles, also from Olbia, 
of which copies were sent to Boeckh, there is the same 
epigraph, with two small stars on each side.^ Another 
example. No. 65 of the Alex. Ser., has distinctly, in 
its four angles, as many little crosses, which may be 

» Page 222. * c. I. G. 2085, m. 

VOL. IV. B 
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termed flowered^ since their extremities are split into 
three diverging lines. The true emblem is most likely 
the same in alL 

,^ Eni EY4>Pn ,„., ^j oo> 

17. [Nij/iA (^^- ^^' ^^'^ 

18. MENHNOZ {Ihid. No. 24, where it reads 

[AAjAlOY MENI2NOS AIAIOS). 

It is likely that this seal and No. 17 are Rhodian, but 
there is no precise proof. The names are not in the 
Alex. Ser. 

19. AIONYCIOY (BoccfcA, C.J. G. 2085, n). Seem- 
ingly the same magistrate, of the Roman period, whose 
name is similarly written with lunated letters, but in 
the direct case, AIONYCIOC, on No. 134 of the 
Alex. Ser., and also upon some Rhodian coins. ^ 

20. NIKIA (C. /. G. vol. ii. p. 1000, No. 6). A 
duplicate of No. 201 in the Alex. Ser. 

21. APimXlNOZ {Rid. NoA.^xiA Jena. Lit. Zeit. 
No. 6). The name of Aristion, if Rhodian, is new. 

22. ERI A (C. I. G. vol. ii. p. 1000, 

OEMIOZ No. 5). Perhaps ApurroOefuosy and 

Rhodian. 

Thus, then, the stamped manubria of Rhodian diotae 
have already been discovered, — 1. throughout Sicily; 
— 2. at Athens ; — 3. at Alexandria ; — 4. at Xanthus, 
and — 5. at Olbia. They show how widely the com- 
merce of Rhodes had extended its ramifications about 
the two seas — the Mediterranean and the Euxine. 

The known varieties of epigraphs preserved on these 
fragments are three hundred and thirty. They record 
one hundred and seventy priests of the sun, eponymi 

^ Mionnet, Sup. vi. 591. 
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of the Republic ; sometimes assuming, but far oftener 
omitting for brevity, the title lEPEYZ upon their seals. 
Those by whom we find it adopted occasionally, on 
pottery, are seventeen ; since the names of Dorcylidas 
and of Xenophaneus must now be added to our pre- 
vious list. ^ 

The twenty-two handles described above are sub- 
sisting monuments of Rhodian trade with Athens and 
with Olbia. 

That with the former city calls for no particular 
inquiry. The earthenware proves, what suggests itself, 
that the Rhodians took to Greece the valuable wines 
of the islands and coast of Asia Minor ; ^ all of them 
esteemed, some of them unrivalled. They must also 
have carried from different countries much of the 
wheat which Attica did not produce in sufficient 
quantity for its own consumption. During a period 
of two centuries or more, they were so circumstanced 
as to become naturally the great ship-owners and com- 
fectors of the Mediterranean. From Athens they may 
have taken silver in return, the honey of Hymettus, 
and some objects of mere elegance ; to which might 
perhaps be added the finest qualities of olive oil, since 
others were procurable nearer home, as abundantly, 
and doubtless cheaper. 

^ Given in the former Paper, p. 12. The hierarchal title of* 
Dorcylidafi was seen by M. Raonl Rochette on a handle found at 
Acrse in Sicily. A seal of his, without the title, is in the Alex. Ser. 
13S. See the note to p. 59 of the first Paper. 

^ Among those in most repute, were the wines of Lesbos, Chios, 
Cos, from the isles; and from the continent, those of Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Metropolis, Clazomense, Mount Messogis, Mount Tmolus, 
the Catacecaumene, Halicamassus, Myndus, Cnidus, Telmissus, and 
many other places less generally known. — Strabo, xiv. 637. Athen. 
I. 32. 33. Plin. H. N. xiv. 9. 
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For the present, it is of more interest to consider 
the nature of Greek relations with the Buxine ; what 
was the iqtercouiiBe of the Rbodians with Olbia ; and 
what the probable date of th^ vase-stamps which attest 
to us its existence. 

The Gk*eeks, especially the lonians of Asia Minor, 
had traded to the £uxine fron^ remote times. Some 
of their settlements along that sea, Sinope, for instance,^ 
were attributed to the heroic ages; but there are 
authentic account^ which refer several to the sixth 
and seventh centuries before our era.^ Those and 
^umerous otb^r cities, which arose progressively upon 
every part of the coasts, dealt with each other, with 
the indigenes around them, and with the Greek and 
Phceniciau traders of the Mediterranean. 

The exportable commodities of the Black Sea were 
alway8-<-com in profusion, meat dried or cured, hides 

^ ScymnuB Chias, p. 55. 

^ Sinope and Ittrus were peopled by Milesians, when the Scythians 
]|ivade4 Alia ia pursuit of the Cimmerianff ; that is, in 648 b. o., or 
within the tweDty«seven years following {he, eU, pp. 55, 44) ; 
Apollonia also by Milesians, fifty years before the reign of Cyrus the 
Great ; consequently 609 B.C., if the common calculation be followed 
{ibid. p. 42). Odessus (not the present Odessa, but Varna,) waa 
^ttled by Milesians, when Astyages ruled in Media, 595-560 b. c. 
{Uf, p. 43.) A fifth Milesian colony, probably coeval with those just 
named, was Olbia : it was established Korh ttjv Mi^dac^y ivapxiav {ib. p. 
46), which is to be understood strictly, and not as meaning "under 
the Persian rule :" for Herodotus, who had been there, writes that the 
iuhabitants say they are Milesians (iv. 78) ; and an origin resting on 
such tradition must have been ancient even then. Heraclea Fontica 
v^ras peopled from Boeotia and from Megara in the reign of Cyras, 
559-529 B.C. {ib, p. 56.) Amisus was founded four years before 
Heraclea (ib, p. 45). Callatia was an early offshoot of Heraclea, 
dating from the time of Amyntas I., king of Macedonia, 540-^500 
B. c. (ib, p. 44.) Mesembria was settled from Megara and from 
Chalcedon, when Darius invaded Scythia, 514 b. c. (ib, p. 42.) 
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and furs, timber, and white slaves. It supplied, too, 
honey, which held the place of sugar; and wax, and 
rapi,j(p9j or fish pickled in salt, then an object of staple 
consequence. The fish thus prepared seems to have 
been chiefly tunny in the south and south-west waters, 
sturgeon in those of the north and north-east. Other 
merchandise, in more or less plenty, must also have 
found its way to the Euxine from the interior of 
Asia, and even from India by way of the Caspian 
and the Phasis. Among the articles purchased with 
these superfluities, one of the principal was wine, 
consumed largely by both Greeks and Barbarians; 
another was oil, required for light and in cookery, 
for the bath and in the gymnasium. 

The passing observation may here be made, that all 
the old commercial states of the Mediterranean directed 
their early attention to the Euxine. The eagerness 
with which the Greeks resorted thither, at a com- 
paratively remote period of their social development, 
has its close parallel in the conduct of the Italian re- 
publics during the middle ages. Venice, in 1281, had 
treaties with its princes, and her ships navigated yearly 
as far as Tana (Azoph) in the sea of Azoph, where she 
possessed a church and a hospital in 1333.^ Before 
A. D. 1289, the Genoese, as well as the Venetians, 
already had consuls and numerous factories in the 
Euxine.* Ascendancy, however, in that intercourse 
fell before long to the lot of the former people. The 
castles they were permitted to erect at diflferent periods 
commanded the entrances of the sea and many of its 

* Filiasi, 'Memorie Storici de *Veneti/ vol. vi. 41, 44. 
' Depping, ' Histoire du Commerce entre le Levant et I'Europe,' 
vol. ii. p. 38. 
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strategic points. They had also purchased from the 
Tartars the site of the ancient Theudosia, and had 
founded there Caffa, which they retained as a colony 
more than two centuries.^ It became a principal mart 
for European and Asiatic goods ; and as late as 1433, 
its merchants did not scruple to furnish white slaves 
to the Memlook Sultans of Egypt and Syria. ^ 

That Athens took an early part in the Euxine trade 
is proved by the fact that Amisus received from her 
a colony, which indeed may have been a second or 
a third immigration.^ Many Athenians must also 
have settled as merchants in the kingdom of Bospho* 
rus, during the reign of Satyrus and his son Leucon, 
from about 407 to 353 b. c. It is not unlikely that 
their original factory was at Nymphseum, before it 
acquired the importance of a town. The place was 
at only twenty -five stades south-west from Pan- 
ticapseum, and it had the 'advantage of a good 
harbour.^ Athens may have been thence tempted 
to usurp its possession, of which she certainly was 
deprived about the beginning of the period here no* 



1 From A. D. 1266 to a. d. 1475. 

' The purchases were made through Genoese agents. One of 
the most valuable of the old travellers, Bertrandon de la Brocqui^» 
(a. D. 1432, 1433,) being imprisoned at Damascus, was released 
through the interference of " un G^nois nomm^ Gentil Impdriali, qui 
^tait un marchand de par le Soudan, pour aller acheter des esclaves 
h. Caffa." — ' Voyage d'outre Mer,* in the M6m. de Tlnstitut (An. 
XII.) torn. V. 510. 

^ Arrian states that it was an Athenian colony (Peripl. Ponti 
Euz. p. 16) ; Strabo says that it was founded by Milesians, occupied 
afterwards by Cappadocians, and repeopled at last by Athenians, who 
called it Peirsea (xii. 547). The owl, the head of Pallas^ and other 
Athenian types, are common on its money. 

< Strabo, vii. 309. 
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ticed ; since the prosecution which compelled Gylon, 
the maternal grandfather of Demosthenes, to fly his 
country, was for having betrayed Nymphseum to the 
enemy.* 

At the period when the omtor himself spoke against 
Leptines (355 b. c), Athens was receiving annually 
from the region which comprised the eastern districts 
of the present Crimea as much corn as she imported 
from all other countries together : ^ it was then sup- 
plied by Leucon.^ The quantity in ordinary years was 
400,000 medimnif or about 73,446 imperial quarters.^ 
It is, however, mentioned by Strabo,^ that there was si 
year — probably that of scarcity alluded to by Demo- 
sthenes — in which Leucon sent 2,100,000 mec2mm, or 
385,617 quarters, being more than two-thirds of the 
three millions of medimni which formed the average 
yearly consumption of Attica. All this com was 
shipped at first from Panticapaeum, and subsequently 
from Theudosia, after its port had been created, and 
found to be no less convenient than that of the capital.^ 
In those two places the chief mercantile transactions 
of the Athenians in the Euxine must for the time have 

^ jEschin. in Ctesiph. p. 431. (§ 56.) He settled in Bosphorua* 
It8 mien bestowed on him an estate called the Gardens, and he took 
to wife a rich Scythian woman. By her he had two daughters, who 
were sent in their youth, and with good portions* to Athens. — Loc. 
at. 

s Demosth. in Leptin. p. 466. 

' He is called Archon of Bosphorus (t. e, Panticapaeum) by Demo* 
sthenes, and correctly; for it is proved by inscriptions that his 
descendants continued to style themselves Archons of Panticapaeum 
and Theudosia, Greek cities ; but Kings of the Sindi, Toreti, and 
Dandarii, native populations. 

^ Taking the medimnus at 1 bush. 3 gall. 5*75 pts. 

* VII. 311. « Demosth. loc, cit. pp. 466, 467. 
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centered, so great were the advantages they enjoyed 
there : for they were exempted from the export-duty 
of three per cent, in kind, imposed on others ; and in 
receiving cargoes they had the valuable privilege of 
priority.^ In after-ages, when those advantages failed, 
or others more desirable were found elsewhere, — when 
also the grain of Egypt and of Sicily became attainable 
with a shorter and safer navigation, and when agricul- 
ture had grown everywhere more general, — ^the demand 
of Greece Proper for the com of the Tauric Cherso- 
nesus appears to have ceased; and, in the days of 
Tiberius, Strabo speaks of it as one which had existed 
in times pa$t.^ 

But the commerce of the Greeks might be distin- 
guished into several epochs, subdivisions of two more 
marked than the rest ; one of them preceding, the other 
following, the reigns of Philip 11. and of Alexander. 
That was the era of great mutations in Greek cities. 
Those of Europe were then subjected to new political 
combinationg and to new influences of all kinds ; those 
of Asia Minor and of Africa passed from their easy 
dependence on the Persian empire into the closer 
grasp of Macedonian rulers. Pre-eminence in com- 
merce and in maritime power, which go together hand- 
in-hand, took at the same time new directions. The 
relations of the Athenians with the Leuconides of 
Bosphorus belong properly to the first period, with 
which we are not concerned further than as it illus- 
trates what followed, because there is no sufficient 
ground for assigning to the former a single manubrium 
hitherto discovered. 

The Rhodians of Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus 

* Iroc. cU, pp. 466, 467. ^ vii. 311. 
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must always have enjoyed their share of that carrying 
trade which the Carians long possessed;^ hut those 
were towns of secondary consequence, and the capital, 
Rhodes, was not founded until some time in Olymp. 
xciii.,* perhaps in 407 b. c. For nearly sixty years 
the new city, lacerated by domestic factions, fell by 
turns under the influence or into the hands of the 
Lacedaemonians, of the Athenians, and, latterly, of 
Mausolus and Artemisia, dynasts of Caria. It was 
not, therefore, sooner than 350 b. c. that its liberties 
were secured, and those institutions began to be framed, 
of which the general character and the unwonted sta- 
bility have their nearest parallels in the constitution of 
mediseval Venice. It was, however, suggested in the 
former Memoir,' that the rapid rise of Rhodes to com- 
mercial and naval eminence depended as an immediate 
result upon the death-blow inflicted on Phcenician 
trade by the capture of Tyre in 332 b. c, the same 
year in which Alexandria was founded. We thus 
ascertain the earliest date to which we must limit the 
intercourse of the city Rhodes with the Euxine, and 
consequently the Rhodian manubria found there. 
Their latest date is probably the reign of Vespasian, 
when Rhodes lost its autonomy.^ From the frequency 
with which such pottery is encouiitered at Olbia, it is 
not improbable that the Rhodians, in the second great 
period of commerce, may have resorted to its port 
with the preference accorded by the Athenians, in the 
first, to Panticapseum and Theudosia. 

Olbia stood in a fertile region, not far from the 
point where the Borysthenes (Dnieper) and the Hypanis 

^ Athen. i. 28. ^ Diod. Sic. xiii. 75. ' Page 52. 

^ Saeton. Vespas. 8. 

VOL. IV. C 
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(Bog) fall into a common estuary. Those great navi<> 
gable rivers brought into its markets the produce of 
the Ukraine, and made it then the great emporium 
of the northern coast, as Odessa is in our times. 
Herodotus, who had visited the localities,^ relates that 
the Borysthenes is the largest of Scythian rivers, after 
the Danube, and that, in his opinion, it is the most 
fruitful of all rivers except the Nile, with which none 
other can compare. ^^It furnishes," he says, *'for 
cattle beautiful and well-kept pasture-lands, as well as 
fish of sterling excellence and in plenty. In its vicinity 
luxuriant crops are raised, and the grass grows ex- 
tremely deep wherever the country is not sown with 
grain. An immensity of salt is also crystallized spon- 
taneously at its mouth. It produces, too, for pickling, 
{h raplxevauf,) large spineless fish called sturgeon;^ 
and it has many other extraordinary advantages."^ * 
Here, then, were the elements of Olbian traffic. On 
the site of the city are often found the coins of 
Athens, Eubcea, Boeotia, Macedonia, Thrace, Paphla- 
gonia, Fontus, Tauris, &c.^ The Rhodians must have 
taken com, dried provisions, fish, and slaves, as re* 
turns for the wine and oil they imported. 

» IT. 81. 

' 'Ayroieaioi: the particulars point to stargeoD* abundant in the 
mouths of the ^eat northern rivers flowing into the Euxine. The 
epithet a»aKa»0os applies intelligibly to that fish» if it imports dis- 
tinctive freedom from thorny bones ; but perhaps more strikingly if 
it here means ' spineless.' Sir Everard Home states that the stur- 
geon diflers from other fish, except the lamprey, in the structure of 
its spine, which is not osseous : " externally there is the common 
appearance of regular vertebrae; but these prove to be only car- 
tilaginous rings, united together by elastic ligaments, forming a tube 
the whole length of the spine." (Philos. Trans, xcix. 1«B0.) 

8 IV. 53. 

^ Blaramberg, ' Choix de M6daille8 Antiques d'Olbia/ p. 17. 
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But although Olbia may have been the chief resort 
of that people in the Euxine, they must have had 
dealings with others of its cities ; with Panticapaeum, 
for instance, which was the ddp6t for goods proceed- 
ing eastwards, and with Phanagoria, the mart for 
those brought down from the Palus Maeotis and the 
countries beyond it^ Their connection with Sinope, 
and benefits conferred, might account for the radiated 
head of Helius figured on some coins of that place.* 
Those of Chersonesus have the same type,^ perhaps for 
a like reason : those, again, of Phanagoria have some* 
times the Rhodian rose^ 

One period there is, to which we may refer with 
some confidence a portion of the manubria of Rhodes, 
far it embraces three historical events arising out of 
its political relations then existing with the Euxine, 
atid of which commercial interests were certainly the 
basis. That period extends from Olymp. cxxxix. 4 
to Olymp. cxLix. 3. (221-182 b. c.) 

In the first of those years, hostilities were declared 
by the people of Rhodes against Byzantium, for the 
free passage of the Thracian Bosphorus.^ The circum- 
stance itself shows how much the former were inter- 
ested in the navigation of the Black Sea. Polybius, 
who wrote about a century later, having occasion to 
explain the motives of the war, states generally what, 
in his time, was the nature of the trade. The change 
in the exportation of corn had already commenced. 
" The regions of the Euxine," he says, " supply us, 
among the necessaries of life, with vast quantities of 

^ Strabo, zi. 495. ^ Mionnet, Sup. iv. 573, 574. 

' Id. I. 346. ^ Koeppen's ' Alterthiimer/ &c., p. 301. 

* Polyb. IV. 38. 
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animal food/ and with slaves in great numbers, and 
assuredly excellent. Among luxuries, they yield abun- 
dantly honey, wax, and pickled fish {rapvxps). But 
they receive from the superfluities of our parts oil and 
all sorts of wine. Corn they alternately supply and 
receive, according to mutual wants." 

The occasion of the war was this. The Gauls of 
Brennus, escaped from the slaughter at Delphi, reached 
the neighbourhood of Byzantium, and, subduing the 
Thracians of the country, appropriated their territory, 
with Tyle for their capital. The Byzantines, to save 
their lands from the continual inroads of the new 
comers, proceeded as they had done in other difficulties 
of the same kind ; they submitted to a contribution, 
which was ultimately fixed at eighty talents annually, 
and so remained until the reign of Cavarus, in which 
the Thracians recovered their old abodes, and the 
Crallic kingdom of Tyle was subverted. Whilst the 

^ Kpcoff . This was probably salted and smoked meat, or that cat 
into strips and dried in the air, jerked, as it is now prepared in 
Soath America. Until after the time of Polybius, snch dried provi- 
sions formed the common diet, particularly at Rome, where much 
more animal food was consumed than in Greece. When Fosidonius 
wrote, about a century b. c, the triumphal banquets in the temple of 
Hercules at Rome were not seryed with oih&r fresh meat than that of 
the victims ; the rest was smoked meat (Athen. iv. 153). In 159 b.c. 
the lex Fannia enacted that every family might consume annually 
fifteen talents' weight, or, in other words, 1800 Roman pounds, of 
salted meat ; and the lex Licinia subsequently limited the daily 
allowance to three pounds of dried meat (camis arids) and one 
pound of salsamentum, t. e. salt fish, &c. (See Casaubon's note on 
Athen. vi. 274.) The use of salted and dried provisions, through- 
out a considerable portion of the year, was formerly habitual in 
Great Britain, as appears from the Northumberland Household- 
Book (temp. Hen. VII.), and of King James V. of Scotland for 
1538-9. 
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Byzantines groaned beneath their heavy tribute, they 
had sent embassies to the other Greeks, imploring aid 
and subsidies. Obtaining neither, they were forced by 
their necessities to levy a transit-duty {irapa/ymyiov) on 
vessels entering and quitting the Euxine. The loss 
and inconvenience which merchants sulSered from that 
toll caused great complaint. Envoys were accordingly 
sent from Rhodes, then the leading maritime power, to 
require its removal ; and when satisfaction was refused, 
an offensive alliance was concluded with Prusias, King 
of Bithynia. Whilst he operated by land against the 
possessions of Byzantium, on the Asiatic side of the 
straits, the Rhodians despatched a squadron of ten 
ships, under Xenophantus, with directions to take his 
station at Sestos for the blockade of the Hellespont. 
Exhausted by the continuance of hostilities, Byzantium 
at length agreed to terms, and the transit-duty was 
abolished. 

A second historical event, which discloses the inti- 
mate connection of Rhodes with some of the Euxine 
cities, is the assistance rendered by it to Sinope, when 
besieged in the same year, 221 b.c, by Mithridates V., 
King of Pontus. An embassy having arrived on that 
occasion to claim the succour of the Republic, it named 
at once three Commissioners, to whom it assigned a 
credit of 140,000 drachms for forwarding funds and 
necessary stores to the Sinopenses. The Commis- 
sioners consequently bought up 3000 pieces of gold 
coin, 1000 suits of armour, 300 talents' weight of 
prepared hair, and 100 talents' weight of prepared 
strings ; but the purchase which Polybius places first 
in his note of supplies is 10,000 diotae of wine.* The 
defence of Sinope was successful. 

^ fiToifuurcof oiyov Ktpafua fivpia.— Folyb. iv. 56. 
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The third event to which allasion has been made 
oonceras the same city and the year 182 b. c. That 
event is the solemn embassy sent by the Rhodians to 
the Roman Senate, appealing to its authority in favour 
of Sinope, which Pharnaces II., King of Pontus, had 
captured by surprise. ^ 

To the period under notice, 221-182 b. c, may be 
attributed with evident probability the diotal seal No. 7 
in this Paper, as well as the two from Alexandria, 
Nos. 279, 280. They all bear the name of the Rho* 
dian eponymus Xenophantus, which is likewise found 
on the money of the city ;^ and it seems difficult to 
doubt his identity with the person elected Nauapxp9 in 
221 B. o. for the blockade of the Hellespont. Reasons 
were offered, in the former Memoir,^ for supposing 
that the Priest of the Sun, eponymus and ceremonial 
representative of the commonwealth, was chosen from 
among citizens, over the age of sixty, who had rendered 
eminent services to their country. The three manubria 
should, therefore, be dated some years later than the 
war against Byzantium. 

An interesting inscribed marble from Cyzicus,^ 
which had escaped notice when our previous inquiry 
was in progress, belongs to nearly the same period, 
if it is no older than the second century before our 
era, as suggested in the ' Corpus Inscriptionum Gres- 
carwa.* It is the report of a theoria which had been 
sent to Rhodes, probably to attend some religious 
solemnity, and which brought back a decree . of the 
Rhodians, acknowledging the pious and friendly mis- 
sive of the Cyziceni, conveyed to them by the envoys. 

1 Poljb. zziY. 10. Strabo, zxi. 545. livy, xl. 2. 

2 Mionnet, Sap. vi. 593. » Pp. 18, 25. 
* C. I. G. No. 3656. 
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The inscription is not complete, and even in what 
remains the ends of the lines are truncated. Still the 
heading of the inserted Rhodian psephism is entire 
enough to confirm the precedence of the principal 
magistrates, as already deduced from the manubria.^ 
It reads, in Professor Boeckh's emendation of Pocock's 
apograph, 

' IIpvTa[y]€[yovT09 ••••••] 

ESo^ T^ tafiKp* K. r. \. 

except that the priest's name, which Pocock had 
copied ^AparojxwevSf is altered in the C. I. 6. to 
^ Ayaro^MLueus \ whilst the form introduced above may 
be preferable to either, because the Rhodian seal^ 
found at Alexandria 

EPI ArAZ[TO] 

♦ANEYZ 

AAAIOY 

is fairly assignable to the same magistrate. We have 
seen elsewhere,^ that the priest Damaenetus, present 
as eponymus on the Rhodian marble, C. I. 6. No. 
2525, ft, occurs also upon vase-stamps, both with and 
without the addition lEPEYZ. Agastophanes, then, is 
the eighteenth eponymus of Rhodes whose title has 
been found expressed. 

In the heading of the decree under notice, the rela- 
tive positions of the hierarch and of the prytanis are 
clearly defined : the former is eponymus, the other not 
so ; although, as chief of the executive, he is named. 

^ In the first Memoir, pp. 15*18. 

3 Alex. Ser. No. 3. 

' In the first Memoir, p. 30. 
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Whether a single prytanis or two were inscribed might 
admit a doubt ; but the probability is in favour of one, 
for it is ascertained that a single prytanis was at the 
head of the civil administration during six consecutive 
months, — the office itself being annual, and there being 
seemingly two prytanes, like the two consuls at Rome, 
and the two archons at MelitaJ It might therefore be 
sufficient to name him, in a decree, who presided over 
the executive when it passed. 

Before dismissing the Cyzican inscription, attention 
may be drawn for a moment to the mention of the 
month SminthiuSf in the Rhodian psephism. Not 
having appeared anywhere else, it had naturally passed 
unremarked as a proper name. Its real import is 
established by the discovery at Alexandria of twelve 
Rhodian manubria which bear it as their date. 



EPIGRAPHS OF CNIDUS. 

(found at ATHBN8.) 

23. En I AIOKAEYC With a large star of eight 
AFASINOY points in the lower comer of the 
KNIAION right {Thiersch, Nos. 2 and 3, 

duplicates). Both magistrates are encountered apart 
in the Alexandrian Series. Diodes is first of two in 
No. 291, and he is named on a brass coin of Cnidus, 
in the British Museum. Agathinus stands alone in 
No. 319, where the star of the above duplicates is 
repeated ; and as that device is also on No. 290 of the 
Alex. Ser., there can be little or no doubt that the 

^ In the first Memoir, pp. 15, 22. 
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second name, which is there imperfect, should be read 

A [yaffipov] . 

24. En I ^lAOMBPOTI With an uncertain object 
AA AreEINOY — not a key — in the right 
KNIAI comer {Ibid. No. 1). The 

lithograph of the German dissertation is perfectly 
exact. The second name is perhaps ^Avdeu^f, flowery, 
blooming ; the v before the dental being changed to 
7, as it is before the guttural x ^^ Ila/yx^prif. (Alex. 
Ser. No. 207.) 

25. En I AMYN (Ibid. No. 6). The lithograph 
TA APXA varies from the original in four 
rOPA KNI letters; but the reading in the 

German text is right. We have the first name in 
the Alex. Ser. No. 317. 

26. Em AIONY {Ibid. No. 4). Dionysius is 
CIOY APXA named in the Alex. Ser. Nos. 
r[OP]A KNI 286 and 287. 

27. E[ni] MENEKSAnrEYTl {Ibid. No. 6). Me- 
[AIONY]HOY necrates is met with 
[K]NIAION in the Alex. Ser. 

No. 303. There is an example of the H reversed in 
No. 312. It is a caprice which may be found oc- 
casionally in the legends of Greek coins of almost all 
periods. 

28. [Em A]NASANA[POY] {Ibid. No. 7). The 
[ANA]KTArOP[A] first name is in the 
[K]NIAION Alex. Ser., from No. 

301 to No. 305. 

29. Em AnOAn (ibid. No. 5). Here the litho- 
NIAA APICrn graph is much closer to the 
NOC KNI A original than the reading in 

the text of the German memoir; but it represents 

VOL. IV. D 
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badly the last three letters of the first line, which are 
certainly OAA. The A is equally single in AwoKaviau 
of the Cnidian stamp, No. 312, Alex. Ser. 

30. En I AZKAHniO With a botrus, to the right 
AnpOY {Ibid. No. 17). This reading 
GEY^IAEYZ may be made out on the ori- 
[KNI]A[l]ON gmal handle, which, indeed, 

is a duplicate of another, better preserved. No. 300 
in the Alex. Ser. 

31. E[ni ] With a liofCs head and neck 

KNIAION in profile beneath {Ibid. No. 18). 

XPY^innOY The device is a frequent re- 
verse on the silver coinage of Cnidus.^ 

32. KNIA With an anchm in the upper comer 
MAPUN of the right side {Ibid. No. 1 1). Here 
Em APIA is another example of a letter re- 
versed. 

33. Eni EY^PArOPA With a diota underneath 
MAPUNOC {Ibid. No. 12). 

KNIAION 

34. [KJNIAION With a diota to the 7nght {Ibid. 

KPAT No. 13). This is the probable 

[M]APCa)NOC reading of a very indistinct 

epigraph. 

35. AAIAAAOY {Ibid. No. 9). It is a round seal, 

AZI without any emblem, and with the 

KNIAIAN letters of the ethnical name placed 

circularly in the middle. 

36. KNIAION API {Ibid. No. 10). It is a dupli- 
XTOKAEYZ cate of No. 3 1 5 in the Alex. Ser. 

The same magistrate is also named in the circular seal. 
No. 314of the Alex. Ser. 

^ Mionnet, iii. 339, 340. 
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37. AAMOKPITO[Y] {iMd. No. 32). The second 

KPAT word may possibly have been 

KparAi ; for Cratidas occurs, as a magistrate, on coins 
of Cnidus.^ The seal is circular, with the bull's head 
in the centre, as a principal, not as a subordinate, 
type. Such figures differ by their position, and usually 
by their larger size, from the emblems which seem to 
be the devices of magistrates. They are rather the 
public symbols of the city ; and accordingly we find 
the bull's head, represented in like form, upon brass 
coins of Cnidus. It is true that Assos and other 
places employed the same type on money, and there- 
fore may have used it also upon pottery. Still the 
circular seal with a taurine head in the middle. No. 
293 of the Alex. Ser., being inscribed KNIA[IO]N, is 
so far decisive. Eight seals from Athens, Nos. 25 to 
32 of the Munich. Series, have the same head, but 
with legends so much obliterated that no ethnical 
name can be detected. Indeed, the only epigraphs 
legible upon any of them are that just described, and 
AN APIILNOZ] upon another. In form and in material 
they seem to be Cnidian. 

(rOUND IN SICILY.) 

It was surprising that no Cnidian manubria had, so 
far as was known, appeared in Sicily, where more 
of Rhodian origin had occurred than anywhere else 
except at Alexandria. But in re-examining lately 
those vase-stamps which are inserted in the Prince 
of Torremuzza's body of Sicilian inscriptions, two 
among them struck my attention as referable on 
valid grounds to Cnidus, and therefore as affording 

' Mionnet, iii. 341. 
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strong evidence of its commercial relations with the 
island : ^ 

38. [Eni E]PMOKPE[l] {Castello, p. 219.) This 
TOY Al . . IN[P]Y legend, partially obliterated, 

KN[l]AiON was on the handle of a 

diota found, I imagine, at Syracuse^ as it belonged to 
the local antiquary, Count Gaietani. The first name 
is new at Cnidus. The second was perhaps Ayafftvov 
or AyBeofoVf both of which have just been encountered 
as second of two names in Nos. 23 and 24. The 
last word stands ENAION in the apograph, but its 
alteration seems obvious. 

39. AGAACA]! {Ibid. p. 221). Upon a handle 
NOY Em found on the site of Eryx, near 
NIKAZI the modem Trapani. The copy 
BOYAOY has AGAAINOI ; but the A was 

more likely double, assuming the etymon of the name 
to be OaXkoD, I bloom^ flourish^ prosper^ ^c; besides 
which, the three lines following the first have each 
six letters. Still it has been seen that a single A is 
present on some epigraphs of Cnidus, where two are 
requisite. Nicasibulus is a Cnidian magistrate already 
known. His place is, as here, second of two in 
Nos. 309 and 310 of the series from Alexandria. By 
the peculiar position of EH I before the second name, 
this epigraph resembles that above of Maron and 
Agias, No. 32. 

Thus the lettered vase-stamps of Cnidus have 
been discovered at Alexandria, at Athens, and at two 
places in Sicily. Fifty-five varieties are now known. 
They record the names of sixty-two magistrates, of 

' Castelli. Siciliae Vet. Inscript. pp. 219, 221. 
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which names fourteen must be added to our former 
list. 

Agias. Chrysippas. 

Anthinus, or Agthinus. Daedalus. 

Anactagoras. Damocritus. 

ApoUonidas. Euphragoras. 

Ariiton. Hennocritas. 

Archagoras. Maron. 

Athallinas. Philombrotidas. 

And the pew ernarifuiTa of magistrates are — 

The star (large), Agathinus. The anchor, Agias. 
The dicta, Maron. The lion's head, Cbrysippas. 

As respects the mode in which the names are placed 
and the nature of the offices indicated upon the Cni- 
dian manubria^ the examples from Athens appear to 
favour the conjectures hazarded in the former Memoir.^ 
There are, however, some new particulars which can 
hardly be estimated, or, indeed, understood, without a 
re-statement of the subject : it shall be brief. 

The stamps bear sometimes one name, sometimes 
two : in both cases Em is usually prefixed. There are 
two instances of double names, where the first person 
is designated by his office, Demiurgus,^ and the in- 
ference follows that the same magistracy was held by 
all who stand first in the remaining couples. But 
the questions remain — what was the quality of the 
persons named second of two ? — were those who are 
inscribed singly Demiurgi ; and, if not, what was their 
rank? — and, finally, were the Demiurgi eponymi of 
the city ? 

» Pages 67-75. 

2 Alex. Ser. Nos. 285, 286. 
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One would naturally suppose that the name which 
stands last in the possessive is a patronymic in the 
customary form. We find, however, 

Eiri AcrxXijiriodflopov Ocv^tdcw Em AioicXcvr Mcvcfrr/Mrrov 

EfTC Aarickriinodapov Ayo^vdpov Etrc AcoieXfVff AyaBivov,^ 

and as it is impossible that each Demiurgus had two 
fathers, so too it is unlikely that the four who precede 
Anaxander on different stamps^ were all sons of one 
citizen. 

Again, it is very plain that we cannot impute to 
potters those second names ; for, in repeated instances, 
the same persons occupy the first place, and we are 
then conscious of their representing Demiurgi. Both, 
therefore, are equally magistrates, only with different 
functions and different rank. It is, indeed, the same 
result which Eckhel had obtained from the coins of 
the Illyrian ApoUonia^ and of Dyrrhachium,^ on which 
two names generally occur. He found that of Alcaeus 
accompanied by nine, on as many pieces.^ 

But which of the two magistrates holds superior 
station in these Cnidian epigraphs ? It may be said 
that the position of the preposition eni fixes the epo- 
nymia upon the Demiurgus. If so, the other name 
might allude possessively to the seal as belonging to 
some subordinate officer charged with the gauging of 
vessels, or the police of the potteries. Perhaps, too, 
it might refer to the exercise of such duties, if 
ayopovofiovPT09, dcnvpofiovproSf or a like expression, were 

^ Alex. Ser. Nos. 300» 302, 291 ; and supra. No. I. 
^ Ibid. No. 302-305. 

^ There is a long series in Mionnet, ii. 29-31, and in Sup. iii. 
318, 319. -• Id. II. 37-44. 

* Doct. Num. Vet. ii. p. 153'. 
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understood as intercalated. These, however, are sup- 
positions which do not well agree with the particles of 
evidence deducible from the pottery itself. 

On a seal^ which gives simply Em Ava^avhpov KviZiov 
the club is engraved as a device. On three others,^ 
all differing, but where Anaxander stands second of 
two magistrates, the club is repeated. 

Where Agathinus is named alone,^ the large star 
with many points is figured. Where he is second of 
two,^ the same star recurs. 

Cleombrotus, named alone^ has the caduceus.^ 
Where he stands first of a couple,® his episemon does 
not re-appear, but is replaced by the club, because 
Anaxander stands second. 

Maron, as second^ has the diota on two distinct 
seals ;^ but when he is placed first upon a third seal,^ 
the diota is changed for an anchor, which is, no doubt, 
the device of Agias, named last. 

Hence the inferences : 1 . That in the Cnidian, as 
in the Rhodian pottery, we may impute to magistrates 
the different parergic types — as, for want of some 
better term, I have called the secondary emblems, 
which obviously are not strictly national symbols, like 
the head of Helius and the rose at Rhodes. 2. That 
where two names and a parergic type are found, the 
type belongs to the person named last^ and never to 
the Demiurgus who stands first. 3. That where a 
magistrate is named separately, and where he ap- 
pears second of a couple, his station is precisely 
the same; for he bears the same device, which he 

1 Alex. Ser. No. 301. ^ Ibid. Nos. 303, 304, 305. 

3 Ibid. No. 319. * Supra, No. 1 . 

* Ibid. No. 306. « Ibid. No. 305. 

7 Supra, Nos. 33, 34. » Ibid. No. 32. 
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loses when his name comes to stand first of two ; so 
that the person named alone is never Demiurgus. 
4. That consequently 5 as hn frequently precedes those 
single names, — though it is also frequently omitted, 
as at Rhodes,— the notion of eponymia which it con- 
veys cannot be limited to the Demiurgus. 5. That, 
finally, the magistrate named second was of higher 
rank than the Demiurgus, because he was self-suffi- 
cient, the other not; and he alone was entitled to 
assume emblems which do not seem to have belonged 
to the individual further than as he occupied a parti- 
cular charge. 

But it might be questioned whether there can have 
been any functionary superior in station to the Demi* 
urgus, " qui summus est magistratus,"^ unless it were 
a hierarchal eponymus. In that x^ase, the Demiurgi 
at Cnidus probably resembled the Prytanes at Rhodes, 
chiefs of the civil government ; whilst the priesthood 
of Helius, supreme as a national dignity, and the ordi- 
nary mark of time, conferred no authority whatever in 
civil concerns. The Cnidian inscription in honour of 
Aurelia Irene,^ alluding to the services of her father, 
Marcus Aurelius Eudoxus, states that he had held two 
offices, evidently the highest in the city. One of 
them, hierarchal, was the priesthood of "the very 
great and brilUant Sun ;" the other, civil, was the 
charge of Demiurgus. The religion of Apollo, and his 
quinquennial rites in the Triopian temple, were com- 
mon to the towns of the Dorian confederation in Asia 
Minor ; and they subsisted, with modifications in ob- 
ject and in form, from very remote times until after 

1 Liv. XXXVIII. 30. He speaks of the cities of the Achaean league. 
- See the former Memoir* p. 67. 
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the period of Marcus Aurelius. When the inhabitants 
of Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus had founded Rhodes, 
about 407 b. c, their individual consequence soon 
merged into that of their new capital ; and as Hali- 
camassus had ceased to hold a place in the league, its 
independent cities were reduced to Cnidus, Cos, and 
Rhodes. The priesthood of Helius was probably epo- 
nymic in the three places. That it was so at Rhodes 
the manubria have made evident ; and there are in- 
scriptions^ to show that a hierarch, lEPEYZ, was like- 
wise eponymus at Cos, where archons exercised the 
civil jurisdiction. Those circumstances, together with 
the indications supplied by the career of Eudoxus, 
give consistency to the conjecture that the usage was 
similar at Cnidus, the old religious metropolis and 
rendezvous of the confederation. 

It might, no doubt, be reasonably suggested that 
the city had both a sacred and a civil eponymus ; and 
perhaps it is possible to detect some such arrangement 
elsewhere. If it did at all exist at Cnidus, it cannot 
have been by any means constant ; for the names with 
appearances of eponymia are sometimes one, some- 
times two. Still, upon the whole, there are grounds 
for concluding that it really did happen at intervals, — 
not by institution, but by accident. It seems as 
though the name of the hierarchal eponymus at Cnidus 
had always been deemed essential on vase-stamps, as 
it was at Rhodes. But in late times, and for reasons 
not necessary to repeat, as they are proposed in the 
former Paper,^ the priesthood, until then a strictly 
annual office, came to be held for more years than 
one, and even for life. The name, then, of the 

» Boeckh, C. I. G. No. 2501. « P. 72-75. 

VOL. IV. E 
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hierarch appears to have been used singly in his first 
year, or when he served no more than one year. 
When he occupied the post longer, his name neces- 
sarily ceased to be a precise date. Still, it was not 
the less employed ; but that of the chief civil magis- 
trate, who never was otherwise than annual, was 
added for the sake of distinction. The Demiurgus 
became so far syneponymus, without his relative infe- 
riority to the hierarch undergoing any change. In 
adopting this view of the subject, either 'lepems Se, or 
some other form of the kind, should perhaps be under- 
stood between the names.^ There are, indeed, two seals 
which seem to limit the eponymia absolutely to the 
last name, KpiB[^uov] Mapfov (or Mafmvos)^ Ein Ayui^ 
and AOaX[\]ivoVf Em NucaaifiovKov.^ Another, which 
reads Eirt Jtoi^i/o-tov, Nucimros,^ is more puzzling; for 

^ A parallel example is perhaps offered in a Nazian inscription, 
believed to be of about 39 b. c, when Naxo8» Tenos, and Andros were 
given to the Rhodians by Antony. It records certain persons who, 
in the discharge of liturgies, had performed the panegyres of Sarapb. 
One of the entries, all nearly alike, runs — 

*Eirl Bijfuovfyyav HavKpdrov, Upens dc rrjv 'Pc$dov 'EpfiOKparov, fujv6s 
*Afyrffu<n&vos, rafiuvovros Ocv^oi^ov, ^px'^ ^^ SapoTrela UayKpiTos Kpi' 
ToAaov Koi KXreuyeroff ^AvoXktovtdrov. (Boeckh, C. I. G. No. 2416 b,) 

This priesthood of Rhodes seems to indicate the pure and simple 
deification of the Republic then dominant in the place, — precisely as 
the Greeks adopted the worship of Rome in the time of Augustus, or 
earlier, and as they had often worshipped living kings, ever since the 
time of Alexander. The priest of Rhodes at Naxos has no apparent 
connexion with the inscription, except as one of two principal magis- 
trates. If a magistrate at all, he was certainly superior to the civil 
functionary, Demiurgus. Boeckh remarks, that the latter office, 
which was especially Dorian, had probably been introduced along 
with the institutions imposed on the Naxians by their new and arbi- 
trary rulers. In such assimilations the ritual supremacy of a hierarch 
was sure to be embodied. 

2 Supra, Nos. 32 and 39. ^ Alex. Ser. No. 287. 
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vintages of the Asiatic islands.^ So far as the manu- 
bria are evidence, this trade might very possibly have 
arisen after Rhodes had been deprived of its liberties 
by Vespasian. The palaeography of the Cnidian 
epigraphs from Athens and from Alexandria is en- 
tirely the same : there is no sensible difference of 
epoch. Some of them are devoid of peculiarity ; so 
that they might be as old as the time of Augustus, or 
even considerably older; but they might quite as 
easily be of a century or two later. Many, however, 
are more distinctly marked ; and then the legends of 
money coined in the cities of Asia Minor afford a 
partial test of their period. Epigraphs which, like 
the Cnidian stamps, Nos. 23, 26, 29, and 33, have 
the ordinary E, together with the lunated C, are 
most common from the reign of Vespasian to that of 

Marcus Aurelius ; but 
the A, €, C, and the 
open (0, though occa- 
sionally found long be- 
fore, did not come into 
general use much before 
the days of Septimius 
Severus, This part of 
the subject may be illustrated by a seal upon glass, 
found at Syracuse, and copied in Castello's Inscrip- 
tions ; ^ for it shows the low period down to which 
stamps, not greatly differing from those which occupy 
our attention, were employed, and the little alteration 
they had undergone in general appearance. 

* Athen. i. p. 32. Strabo, xiv. p. 637. It may also have sup- 
plied Sicily and Alexandria with the oil of Caria, which was esteemed 
(Athen. ii. 66). » pag« 222. 
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The seal belongs to the reign of the Emperor Justi- 
nian I., Leo having been Pi*aetor of Sicily, shortly 
after a. d. 552. 



EPIGRAPHS FROM GREEK CITIES OF THRACE, 

ON THE iEGEAN. 



THASOS. 

(found at ATHENS.) 

40. {Thiersch, No. 20). This in- 

^^^^rP^ X teresting seal, the first made 
' -^O^'"*^^^ / known of the opulent island 

Thasos, is upon a manubrium 
flattened like those of Cnidus, 
but narrower, and also of uni- 
form width. Its edges are rounded, instead of being 
slightly sharpened. The earth is of a dull dark-red 
colour, which does not vary in the fracture, and the 
grain is less coarse and gritty than that of the Cnidian 
pottery. The well-formed letters of the legend offer 
nothing remarkable. Judging by the dimensions of 
the impression, the seal had six letters in each Hne, 
and read Gaalmv ^clSaov, so that the name of Phidon 
stood in the direct, not in the possessive case. There 
is no saying positively whether the diotse of Thasos 
were signed by the eponymic magistrate or by an- 
other ; but the names sometimes seen on the beautiful 
silver money of the city, and which are certainly those 
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of epony mi, are equally in the nominative ; ^ whilst 
those of Abdera, on the opposite main-land, are some- 
times in the nominative, and sometimes in the genitive 
preceded by ERI.^ 

There are coins of Thasos in brass, and conse- 
quently not among the more ancient, which have for 
obverse a diota and for reverse a comu copue with 
GAZION inscribed.^ Such pieces connect themselves 
naturally with the vase-stamp before us, and point to 
the Thasian wine and oil trade of which that stamp, 
discovered at Athens, is a document. The manu- 
brium may or may not be older than the coin ; but 
probably both should be dated after the peace which 
closed the first Macedonian war, in 196 b.c. The 
Thasians then regained their autonomy,^ after having 
been dependent for the most part on the kings of 
Macedonia, from the times of Philip, the father of 
Alexander. But the gold and silver mines which they 
had once possessed on the continent, they did not 
re-obtain ; so that their riches continued to depend 
entirely on agriculture and commerce. The most 
precious of their exports was necessarily their cele- 
brated wine, which ranked with the Chian, long before 
the Lesbian and the Clazomenian acquired equal esti- 
mation.* This wine was made from a white grape 
which was found to thrive in the rich soil of Thasos : 



^ Mionnet, Sup. ii. p. 547. 

2 Id. I. 364, 367. 

3 Id. Sup. II. p. 547. 
^ lAv, XXXIII. 30, 35. 

^ "In summa gloria fuere Thasium Chiumque. His addidit 
Lesbium Erasiatrati maximi medici auctoritas, circiter ccccl. annum 
urbis Romse. (304 b. c.) Nunc gratia ante omnia est Clazomenio, 
postquam parcius mari condiunt.*' Plin. H. N. xiv. 9. 
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Sunt Thasiae vites, sunt et Mareotidis albae ; 
PinguibuB hse tenia habiles, levioribus illse. 

ViRO. Gboro. II. 91.' 

But besides the Thasian vase-stamp found at Athens, 
two others have come to light at Kertch in the 
Crimea, affording curious evidence that the wine of 
Thasos was exported to the extremities of the Euxine, 
and that it was highly prized in the kingdom of Bos- 
phorus. Both are reported incidentally in the Travels 
of M. Dubois de Montpereux,^ and the Atlas to that 
work contains their figures along with those of the 
diotae upon which they were impressed. 

The epigraphs are as follows : 

(found at p antic apjsum.) 

4 1 . OAZI With a fish ^ probably a dolphiriy between 
APETUN the two words. — The stamp was on 
the handle of a small unvarnished diota, or wine jar, 
one of four which leant against the wall in the famous 
tumulus of Kouloba, at about six versts from Kertch. 
This was probably the tomb of a king and queen of 
Bosphorus ; for, although it had been pillaged in the 
first instance by the populace, the Russian authorities 
recovered no less than fifteen pounds weight of objects 
in gold. There are several silver coins of Thasos 
which bear for reverse two dolphins and the name of 
the people abbreviated 0AXI,' precisely as on the 
stamp. Its general resemblance, besides, to the other 
found at Athens, especially in the situation of the 

^ Serrius explains, "pingaibua Thasiae, levioribas Mareotidis ;" 
and most commentators assent. 

2 'Voyage autour du Caucase/ v. 143, 204 (Paris, 1839-43). 
' Mionnet, Sup. ii. 545. 
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device, leaves no reasonable doubt that it too is 

Thasian. 

This stamp was found upon 
the neck of a diota which lay 
across the foot of a family 
grave opened at Kertch, in 
1834, M. Dubois being pre- 
sent. The epigraph seems to 

read Apurro/ieBa^ Sa[Tvp]ov 

[0a] auov. The name of Saty- 
rus, whether it here represent 
a second magistrate, or is simply the patronymic of the 
first, occurs twice in published inscriptions of Thasos,^ 
in one case as the father of a native Archon. The 
imperfect device in the centre of the seal substantiates 
still further its origin ; for it is really the reverse of 
well-known Thasian coins, where Hercules, naked, 
except that the lion's skin covers his head, rests one 
knee upon the ground and draws a bow to the right.' 
That figure also is constantly represented within a 
square, marked by an incuss or by four bars, possibly 
to indicate a temple or a sacred enclosure. 

It is difficult to judge whether Thasos had a direct 
trade of its own with the kingdom of Bosphorus, or 
whether its wine was exported thither by the mer- 
chants and shipping of greater commercial cities, such 
as Rhodes. Considering that the island was long 
dependent on the Athenians, it is presumable that its 
valuable produce then entered into their exportations, 

' That 8Qch a possessive termination might occur at Thasos» 
although peopled from Paros, and therefore Ionian, appears from 
inscriptions, and from Boeckh's remarks on No. 2121, C. I. G. 

2 C.I.G. Nos. 2161a, 2163 ff. 

^ Mionnet, i. 433, 434, and Planche lv. 
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and became an element in their great transactions at 
Panticapseum and Theudosia. But there is nothing 
to show that the stamps just described are of a time 
so early ; whilst the multitude as well as the variety 
of stamps discovered by me at Alexandria makes it 
hazardous to assume, without some proof, any higher 
antiquity for such monuments generally than 332 b. c, 
when that city was founded. 

iENOS. 

(found at ATHBN8.) 

43. {Thiersch, No. 24).— The 

head of some animal here 
occupies the field of a cir- 
cular seal. The legend is 
written round the exergue; 
the first name above the other 
below, but not symmetrically. 
In the Postscript to the first 
Memoir^ this emblem was supposed to be an ordinary 
bull's head, although its singular style prompted the 
doubt there expressed of its Cnidian origin. Closer 
examination has convinced me that the stamp repre- 
sents a different object, and is really assignable to 
^nos of Thrace, a wealthy city at the mouth of 
the Hebrus. iEnos was a very old ^olian colony, 
peopled from Cyme and from Mitylene. The reverse 
which recurs oftenest, as a national type, upon the 
numerous silver coins of the city, is the ibex with 
ringed or twisted horns. ^ It is the head of the same 
animal which figures on our manubrium, and the 
twisted appearance of its horns is rendered rudely yet 

> Page IDS. ' Mionnet» i. 369. Sup. ii. 211-215. 

VOL. IV. F 
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distinctly, not only upon the original terra-cotta, but 
even in the lithograph o£ the German dissertation. 

This is the only epigraph from pottery which pre- 
sents^ the name of a city in the direct case, instead of 
an ethnical name in the possessive. Examples of the 
kind, although they differ from the more common 
practice, are not at all wanting on money ; chiefly the 
oldest, but occasionally that of Roman times, as for 
instance, TEIOC on coins of Tium in Bithynia.^ The 
T prefixed to AIMOC may be supposed to have been 
adopted — at least in writing — at a somewhat late 
period ; and the lunated sigmas of the epigraph indi- 
cate as much. The name is never found in that form 
on the silver coinage of the city ; but it does happen 
that the reverse of a brass coin — only known, I 
believe, by its engraving in the Pembroke Collection 
— has the same legend 80I1IAT, in characters of a 
low if not barbarous time.^ The two monuments 
therefore confirm and illustrate each other remarkably. 

It was said, in the Postscript to the first Memoir,' 
that the single letters O and A, stamped on two 
handles from Athens,^ might perhaps be Rhodian 
countermarks, such as accompany some seals from 
that city. Inspection of the originals has not con- 
firmed that conjecture. Both are upon flattened 
manubria of dark-red earthenware, nearly resembling 
those just described. Might they, then, be taken for 
initials of Sacruov and Alvuov ? 

But, be that as it may, the manubrium No. 43 is 
sure evidence that supplies were received by Athens, 
not merely from Thasos, but also from the cities on 
the main-land of Thrace. Over the ruins of those 



^ Mionnet, ii. 499. ^ Numismata Antiqaa (1746), Pars ii. tab. 2. 
^ Page 108. * Thiersch, Nos. 47, 48. 
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places, wild vines now spread unheeded with mar- 
vellous luxuriance. M. Cousinery relates, that whilst 
at anchor in the bay of Maronea, his Greek sailors 
brought from the shore a vine of the sort loaded with 
more than a hundred clusters, and that they clothed 
with it Uie entire poop of their vessel.^ The head of 
Mercury is the usual obverse on the silver money of 
j£nos, and there is reference to its particular com* 
merce in many of the parergic types — the wine or oil 
press, the botru$t the olive sprig, the ear of com, the 
vase* 



EPIGRAPHS FROM THE PROPONTIS? 

CYZICUS? 

(pound at ATHENS.) 

44. K[YZ]IK[H] lAZONLOZ] KAI KAAA[in]nOY 

(Thiersch f No. 15). — ^The origin of this epigraph can- 
not be said to be certain, but there are some consider- 
ations which favour that now proposed. The seal is 
circular, with a large caduceus in the centre, and the 
legend is disposed around it somewhat confusedly. 
The difficulty rests in the leading word. The text of 

the German dissertation reads KN IK . • . . , adding, 

that the N can be only partially discerned.^ The 

lithograph has KN IKA, with both the N and the A 

marked as incomplete. The letters K IK are, at all 

^ ' Voyage dans la Mao&Loine/ &c. tome ii. p. 103. He has for- 
gotten to notice the namiBOiatic coincidence, that we have silver 
coins of Maronea bearing for reverse a vine charged with four 
dnsters. (Mionnet, Sap. ii. p. 335.) 

^ Having a doubt about the xait I verified its presence, but made 
no note concerning the other letters, and do not bear them in mind. 
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hierarch appears to have been used singly in his first 
year, or when he served no more than one year. 
When he occupied the post longer, his name neces- 
sarily ceased to be a precise date. Still, it was not 
the less employed ; but that of the chief civil magis- 
trate, who never was otherwise than annual, was 
added for the sake of distinction. The Demiurgus 
became so far syneponymus, without his relative infe^ 
riority to the hierarch undergoing any change. In 
adopting this view of the subject, either 'lepeW Se, or 
some other form of the kind, should perhaps be under- 
stood between the names.^ There are, indeed, two seals 
which seem to limit the eponymia absolutely to the 
last name, Kvi^imv] Mapmv (or Mtipfovo^), Eiri Ayut^ 
and Ada\[\]ivoVf Eire NucactfiovKov.^ Another, which 
reads Bin Jtowaiov^ Nucvmros^^ is more puzzling; for 

^ A parallel example is perhaps offered in a Naxian inscription, 
believed to be of about 39 b. c, when Naxos, Tenos, and Andros were 
given to the Rhodians by Antony. It records certain persons who» 
in the discharge of liturgies, had performed the paneg^res of Sarapis. 
One of the entries, all nearly alike, runs — 

*£irl brifuovfyyov Hcofxparov, l€p€ms dc Trjs 'Pddov *EpfiOKparoVy fujvhs 
*Aprtfua'i£»vos, rafiuvovros OcvjSovXov, ^px'^ ^^ Sapavrcui UapKpiros Kpc- 
roKdov mt KXrotyfror 'AfroXXttviorov. (Boeckh, C. I. G. No. 2416 b,) 

This priesthood of Rhodes seems to indicate the pure and simple 
deification of the Republic then dominant in the place, — precisely as 
the Greeks adopted the worship of Rome in the time of Augustus, or 
earlier, and as they had often worshipped living kings, ever since the 
time of Alexander. The priest of Rhodes at Naxos has no apparent 
connexion with the inscription, except as one of two principal magis- 
trates. If a magistrate at all, he was certainly superior to the civil 
functionary, Demiurgus. Boeckh remarks, that the latter office, 
which was especially Dorian, had probably been introduced along 
with the institutions imposed on the Naxians by their new and arbi- 
trary rulers. In such assimilations the ritual supremacy of a hierarch 
was sure to be embodied. 

^ Supra, Nos. 32 and 39. ^ Alex. Ser. No. 287. 
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it is not easy to say whether the usual collocation of 
the offices is reversed, — ^which perhaps is most likely, 
— or whether Nicippus is still the hierarch. His being 
named in the nominative case would not militate with 
the latter supposition; for the eponymus is so in- 
scribed on the money of most cities, including that of 
Cnidus itself: only, Nuumwo9 must then be regarded 
as insulated in the meaning, and not be read as — 
' Nicippus under (or in the time of) Dionysius/ 

Many of the epigraphs suggest a public career ex- 
actly similar to that of M. Aur. Eudoxus, mentioned 
in the Cnidian inscription. Dionysius is encountered 
as Demiurgus,^ and we find him on the seals of two, 
if not of three years, as hierarch.^ Anaxander, Demi- 
urgus in one year,^ is hierarch on the seals of five 
years ;^ and it may be presumed that, like Eudoxus, 
he held the latter dignity for life; because there is 
improbability in his re-election to any annual civil 
office so frequently as this discovery, partial as it is, 
would of course indicate. Nicasibulus has not yet 
occurred as the first of two names, — that is, in the 
position of Demiurgus, — but he stands second ^ and 
consequently appears to be Priest, on the seals of 
three years.* 

The exports of Cnidus to Athens and to Sicily 
must have been much the same as to Alexandria. 
The staple was, no doubt, its own wine, that equally 
reputed of the same coast, and the still more valuable 

1 Supros No. 26. 

' Alex. Ser. No. 286 ; siqnv. No. 27 ; and possibly Alex, Ser. 
No. 287, 

^ Supra, No. 28. 

^ Alex. Ser. Nos. 301-305. 

* Ibid. Nos. 309, 310; supra. No. 39. 
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hierarch appears to have been used singly in his first 
year, or when he served no more than one year. 
When he occupied the post longer, his name neces- 
sarily ceased to be a precise date. Still, it was not 
the less employed ; but that of the chief civil magis- 
trate, who never was otherwise than annual, was 
added for the sake of distinction. The Demiurgus 
became so far syneponymus, without his relative infe- 
riority to the hierarch undergoing any change. In 
adopting this view of the subject, either 'lepetos Se, or 
some other form of the kind, should perhaps be under- 
stood between the names.^ There are, indeed, two seals 
which seem to limit the eponymia absolutely to the 

last name, Kvi^imv] Mapo^v (or Mapmfos)^ Eiri Ayia^ 

and A0a\l\]ivoVf Eire Nucaa^ovKov.^ Another, which 
reads Etti, Aiowaiov^ Nuuinros^ is more puzzling ; for 

^ A parallel example is perhaps offered in a Naxian inscription, 
believed to be of about 39 b. c, when Naxos, Tenos, and Andros were 
given to the Rhodians by Antony. It records certain persons who, 
in the discharge of liturgies, had performed the panegyres of Sarapis. 
One of the entries, all nearly alike, runs — 

'£ir2 bfifuovpymi UavKparov, Uptms ^ tjjs 'Pddov 'EpfioKparov, fUfv^t 
^Afyrtfjuat&vos, rafiuvovros Gcv^ovXov, ^pxo'^ ^ Sopaircta Hapxpiros Kpc- 
roXaov icdi KXcauvror *AiroXX«yiarov. (Boeckh, C. I. G. No. 2416 b,) 

This priesthood of Rhodes seems to indicate the pure and simple 
deification of the Republic then dominant in the place, — precisely as 
the Greeks adopted the worship of Rome in the time of Augustus, or 
earlier, and as they had often worshipped living kings, ever since the 
time of Alexander. The priest of Rhodes at Naxos has no apparent 
connexion with the inscription, except as one of two principal magis- 
trates. If a magistrate at all, he was certainly superior to the civil 
functionary, Demiurgus. Boeckh remarks, that the latter office, 
which was especially Dorian, had probably been introduced along 
with the institutions imposed on the Naxians by their new and arbi- 
trary rulers. In such assimilations the ritual supremacy of a hierarch 
was sure to be embodied. 

^ Supra, Nos. 32 and 39. ^ Alex. Ser. No. 287. 
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it is not easy to say whether the usual collocation of 
the offices is reversed, — ^which perhaps is most likely, 
— or whether Nicippus is still the hierarch. His being 
named in the nominative case would not militate with 
the latter supposition; for the eponymus is so in- 
scribed on the money of most cities, including that of 
Cnidus itself: only, NUvmros must then be regarded 
as insulated in the meaning, and not be read as — 
' Nicippus under (or in the time of) Dionysius/ 

Many of the epigraphs suggest a public career ex- 
actly similar to that of M. Aur. Eudoxus, mentioned 
in the Cnidian inscription. Dionysius is encountered 
as Demiurgus,^ and we find him on the seals of two, 
if not of three years, as hierarch.^ Anaxander, Demi- 
urgus in one year,^ is hierarch on the seals of five 
years ;^ and it may be presumed that, like Eudoxus, 
he held the latter dignity for life; because there is 
improbability in his re-election to any annual civil 
ofiice so frequently as this discovery, partial as it is, 
would of course indicate. Nicasibulus has not yet 
occurred as the first of two names, — that is, in the 
position of Demiurgus, — but he stands second^ and 
consequently appears to be Priest, on the seals of 
three years.* 

The exports of Cnidus to Athens and to Sicily 
must have been much the same as to Alexandria. 
The staple was, no doubt, its own wine, that equally 
reputed of the same coast, and the still more valuable 

1 Svpra^ No. 26. 

' Alex. Ser. No. 286 ; sitpra^ No. 27 ; and possibly Alex. Ser. 
No. 287, 

* Supra^ No. 28. 

^ Alex. Ser. Nos. 301-305. 

^ Ibid. Nos. 309, 310; supra. No. 39. 
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hierarch appears to have been used singly in his first 
year, or when he served no more than one year, 
When he occupied the post longer, his name neces- 
sarily ceased to be a precise date. Still, it was not 
the less employed ; but that of the chief civil magis- 
trate, who never was otherwise than annual, was 
added for the sake of distinction. The Demiurgus 
became so far syneponymus, without his relative infe-* 
riority to the hierarch undergoing any change. In 
adopting this view of the subject, either 'lepetos Sc, or 
some other form of the kind, should perhaps be under- 
stood between the names.^ There are, indeed, two seals 
which seem to limit the eponymia absolutely to the 

last name, KvtS^^uov] Maptov (or Mapon^osi), Eirt Ayia^ 

and Ada\[\]ivovj Em NiKcurtfiovTun;.^ Another, which 
reads Eire Atowatov^ Nuevmros,^ is more puzzling; for 

^ A parallel example is perhaps offered in a Naxian inscription, 
believed to be of about 39 b. c, when Naxos, Tenos, and Andros were 
given to the Rhodians by Antony. It records certain persons who, 
in the discharge of liturgies, had performed the panegyres of Sarapis. 
One of the entries, all nearly alike, runs — 

*£7rl ^fuovpyov Hcancparov, Upeas b€ r^r 'Pddov *Ep/MMCparov, fujv^t 
*Afyr«fuo'i»vos, rafitevovrog Gev3ovXov, ^px<'^ ^ 2apairciia Hamcpiros Kfu- 
Tokaov Koi KXcouvroff 'AiroXX»yf^ov. (Boeckh, C. I. G. No. 2416 b,) 

This priesthood of Rhodes seems to indicate the pure and simple 
deification of the Republic then dominant in the place, — precisely as 
the Greeks adopted the worship of Rome in the time of Augustus, or 
earlier, and as they had often worshipped living kings, ever since the 
time of Alexander. The priest of Rhodes at Naxos has no apparent 
connexion with the inscription, except as one of two principal magis- 
trates. If a magistrate at all, he was certainly superior to the civil 
functionary, Demiurgus. Boeckh remarks, that the latter office, 
which was especially Dorian, had probably been introduced along 
with the institutions imposed on the Naxians by their new and arbi- 
trary rulers. In such assimilations the ritual supremacy of a hierarch 
was sure to be embodied. 

' Supra, Nos. 32 and 39. ^ Alex. Ser. No. 287. 
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it is not easy to say whether the usual collocation of 
the offices is reversed, — ^which perhaps is most likely, 
— or whether Nicippus is still the hierarch. His being 
named in the nominative case would not militate with 
the latter supposition; for the eponymus is so in- 
scribed on the money of most cities, including that of 
Cnidus itself: only, NUvmros must then be regarded 
as insulated in the meaning, and not be read as — 
* Nicippus under (or in the time of) Dionysius/ 

Many of the epigraphs suggest a public career ex- 
actly similar to that of M. Aur. Eudoxus, mentioned 
in the Cnidian inscription. Dionysius is encountered 
as Demiurgus,^ and we find him on the seals of two, 
if not of three years, as hierarch.^ Anaxander, Demi- 
urgus in one year,^ is hierarch on the seals of five 
years ;^ and it may be presumed that, like Eudoxus, 
he held the latter dignity for life; because there is 
improbability in his re-election to any annual civil 
office so frequently as this discovery, partial as it is, 
would of course indicate. Nicasibulus has not yet 
occurred as the first of two names, — that is, in the 
position of Demiurgus, — but he stands second^ and 
consequently appears to be Priest, on the seals of 
three years.* 

The exports of Cnidus to Athens and to Sicily 
must have been much the same as to Alexandria. 
The staple was, no doubt, its own wine, that equally 
reputed of the same coast, and the still more valuable 

> Supra, No. 26. 

' Alex. Ser. No. 286 ; svpra. No. 27 ; and possibly Alex. Sen 
No. 287, 

« Supra, No. 28. 

^ Alex. Ser. Nos. 301-305. 

* Ibid. Nos. 309, 310; supra. No. 39. 
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hierarch appears to have been used singly in bis first 
year, or when he served no more than one year. 
When he occupied the post longer, his name neces- 
sarily ceased to be a precise date. Still, it was not 
the less employed ; but that of the chief civil magis- 
trate, who never was otherwise than annual, was 
added for the sake of distinction. The Demiurgus 
became so far syneponymus, without his relative infe- 
riority to the hierarch undergoing any change. In 
adopting this view of the subject, either ^Upiens Se, or 
some other form of the kind, should perhs^s be under- 
stood between the names.^ There are, indeed, two seals 
which seem to limit the eponymia absolutely to the 

last name, Kvi^uov] Mapav (or Mapmyoi)^ Eirt Ayut^ 

and A0a\l\]ivovj Eire Nucaatfiovkou.^ Another, which 
reads Ein A^owaiovj Nucvmros^^ is more puzzling ; for 

^ A paraUel example is perhaps offered in a Naxian inscription, 
believed to be of about 39 b. c, when Naxos, Tenos, and Andros were 
given to the Rhodians by Antonv. It records certain persons who, 
in the discharge of liturgies, had performed the panegyres of Sarapis. 
One of the entries, all nearly alike, runs — 

*£9rl bijfuovpyov HavKparov, Uptas dc rrjt 'Pddov 'EpftoKparoVf fi/fv^t 
*ApTffua't&vos, rafiuvovTos Ocv/3ovXov, fpx^"^ ^^ Soposrcia HavKpirof K^- 
roXoov Kol KXfcuycroff *AiroXXa>yMirov. (Boeckh, C. I. G. No. 2416 b.) 

This priesthood of Rhodes seems to indicate the pure and simple 
deification of the Republic then dominant in the place, — precisely as 
the Greeks adopted the worship of Rome in the time of Augustus, or 
earlier, and as they had often worshipped living kings, ever since the 
time of Alexander. The priest of Rhodes at Naxos has no apparent 
connexion with the inscription, except as one of two principal magis- 
trates. If a magistrate at all, he was certainly superior to the civil 
functionary, Demiurgus. Boeckh remarks, that the latter office, 
which was especially Dorian, had probably been introduced along 
with the institutions imposed on the Naxians by their new and arbi- 
trary rulers. In such assimilations the ritual supremacy of a hierarch 
was «ure to be embodied. 

^ Supra, Nos. 32 and 39. « Alex. Ser. No. 287. 
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it is not easy to say whether the usual collocation of 
the offices is reversed, — ^which perhaps is most likely, 
— or whether Nicippus is still the hierarch. His being 
named in the nominative case would not militate with 
the latter supposition; for the eponymus is so in- 
scribed on the money of most cities, including that of 
Cnidus itself: only, Nuwmros must then be regarded 
as insulated in the meaning, and not be read as — 
^ Nicippus under (or in the time of) Dionysius/ 

Many of the epigraphs suggest a public career ex- 
actly similar to that of M . Aur. Eudoacus, mentioned 
in the Cnidian inscription. Dionysius is encountered 
as Demiurgus, ' and we find him on the seals of two, 
if not of three years, as hierarch.^ Anaxander, Demi- 
urgus in one year,^ is hierarch on the seals of five 
years ;^ and it may be presumed that, like Eudoxus, 
he held the latter dignity for life; because there is 
improbability in his re-election to any annual civil 
office so frequently as this discovery, partial as it is, 
would of course indicate. Nicasibulus has not yet 
occurred as the first of two names, — that is, in the 
position of Demiurgus, — but he stands second^ and 
consequently appears to be Priest, on the seals of 
three years.* 

The exports of Cnidus to Athens and to Sicily 
must have been much the same as to Alexandria. 
The staple was, no doubt, its own wine, that equally 
reputed of the same coast, and the still more valuable 

» Supray No. 26. 

^ Alex. Ser. No. 286 ; supra^ No. 27 ; and possibly Alex. Ser. 
No. 287. 

» Supra, No. 28. 

^ Alex. Ser. Nos. 301-305. 

* Ibid. Nos. 309, 310; supra. No. 39. 
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Euxine, — Istras in Lower Moesia, and ApoUonia in 
Tlirace. 

63. AZTYNOMOYNTOZ With a botrus, on the 
eEAFENOY TOY right {Ibid. No. 2085 k). 
NEIKANAPOY 

AnOAAOAflPOZ 

64. ArrYNOMONTOZ {Jena. L. Z. No. 
APirrOKAEOYS TOY 14).— Possibly from 
MANTIOEOY Chersonesus. In one 
[M] EN IZKOZ of its lapidary inscrip- 
tions,' having Doricisms throughout, there is the name 
in the possessive, FIAPeENOKAEOYZ, like AfAeO- 
KAEOYZ on some coins of Syracuse. 

65. AZTYNOMOYNT[OZ] {Ibid. No. 17). 
AIOY TOY MHN 

66. MENilNOS {Ibid. No. 24). 
AIOZ 

67. AnOAAn With a helmet {Ibid. No. 25).— 
Perhaps it is the name of Apoiionidas already encoun- 
tered in No. 62 ; or it may be the abbreviation of an 
ethnical name ; and in either case it is natural to think 
of Apollonia, because the helmet is a favourite type on 
the money of Thrace, and it occurs frequently on that 
of Mesembria, the nearest city to Apollonia. 

Before closing this section of epigraphs, it may be 
added that stamped handles of diotse have also been 
found upon the site of Chersonesus, near the present 
Sebastopol, where fifty years ago Dr. Ed. D. Clarke 
had observed broken amphorae and other remains.^ 
Three stamps from thence are represented in the 
plates to M. Dubois de Montpereux's more recent 

' C. I. G. No. 2098. 2 Travels, ii. 293. 
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travels,^ and though too much defaced to be worth 
transcribing here, one at least bears appearances of 
Pontic origin, retaining in its second line the four 
last letters of the word ^Aarwofiov. Another indeed 
seems to claim a different origin ; for amidst its 
vestiges of proper names may be detected that also 
of the city whence it came [NIJKOnOAIC Which 
Nicopolis that was, remains doubtful; but among 
places so called,' the two most likely to have main- 
tained a regular trade with ports of the Euxine are 
Nicopolis ad Mestum in Thrace, and Nicopolis ad 
Istrmn on the Lower Danube. Perhaps the seal may 
have proceeded rather from the former, which stood 
near the vine-growing region of Thasos and Abdera. 
Its money is habitually inscribed, like the manubrium, 
with the name of the town itself ;^ whilst the multi- 
tudinous coinages of Nicopolis ad Istrum bear the 
ethnical NIKOnOAITXlN.' 

The preceding data, so far as they extend, appear 
to justify the conclusion that stamps on pottery, 
which contain the official title Astynomus, are always 
assignable to cities of the Euxine, — both from that 
origin being distinctly expressed on some of the seals, 
and because, among eighteen examples, one only was 
discovered within the limits of the Mediterranean. 
Excepting No. 52 from Athens, and No. 53 from 
Simferopol, the rest were obtained at Olbia. Some 
may belong to that place, particularly Nos. 50 and 5 1 ; 
but most of them seem to have been imported in the 
course of trade. As the chief emporium on the north 
coast of the Pontus, Olbia received wine and oil, 

' ' Voyage autour da Caucase' (Planches, 4"^^ 86rie, pi. 9). 
2 Mionnet, Sup. ii. 348, » Ibid. 116-182. 
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and every foreign commodity consumed within itself 
and by the people of the surrounding countries. 

The commercial relations of Olbia with ports of the 
Mediterranean Sea are illustrated , as we have already 
seen, by the vase-stamps of Rhodes and by the coinli 
of numerous cities found upon the spot. That it was 
likewise the centre of a large internal traffic of Greek 
ports around the Euxine and its dependent waters, is 
proyed by monuments which yield each other mutual 
confirmation, — the manubria before us, and the lapi- 
dary inscriptions of the place itself. Thus, among 
handles, No. 45 undoubtedly, and perhaps Nos. 57 
and 58, are from Sinope ; No. 46 is from Teuthrania ; 
No. 47 from Heraclea ; and Nos. 53, 54 are probably 
from Chersonesus in the Tauric peninsula. Among 
inscriptions, again, there is one^ which records that 
the people of eighteen cities, having intercourse with 
Olbia, had decreed golden crowns and a statue in 
honour of its deceased Archon, eponymus Theocles, 
the son of Satyrus, because of his hospitality and 
munificence towards strangers, and of his services to 
his own community. With the sole exception of 
Miletus, the old metropolis of Olbia, all the other 
places belong to the Euxine or to the Propontis. The 
former are — Olbia itself, Chersonesus, Panticapaeum, 
Sinope, Amasia, Heraclea, Odessus, Callatis, Tomi, 
Istrus, Tyra; and the latter are — Byzantium, Panium, 
Cyzicus, Prusias, Nicaea, Nicomedia, Apamea. 

Another inscription,^ possibly of the time of Caligula, 

^ Boeckh, C. I. G. No. 2059. It has the C. M. Raoul Rochette 
dates it at the heginning of the empire (Antiq. du Bosph. Cimm. 
p. 153) ; but others have assigned good reasons for reducing its age 
to the time of Tiberius, or even later. 

3 Boeckh, C. I. G. No. 2060. 
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contains a decree of the Senate and people of Byzan- 
tium for a gilt statue to their proxenus at Olbia, 
Orontes, the son of Ababus, who had deserved well 
by his hospitality to the Byzantines resorting thither, 
and to all strangers navigating the Pontus. 

Constantinople in present times is known to require 
annually more than 100,000 quarters of wheat from 
the Black Sea; neither does Asia Minor generally 
produce sufficient for its own supply. It is besides 
very credible, that during some centuries the people 
of Byzantium, Heraclea, Sinope, and many other towns 
about the south coast of the Euxine, liable as their 
lands appear to have been to the frequent spoliations 
of neighbouring barbarians,^ may have found it more 
convenient to buy than to grow corn, and that the 
babit continued after its necessity had ceased. Their 
own harvests were on the sea; their wealth was in 
their fisheries, and these were always in safety. As 
an occupation, they must have yielded profits greatly 
exceeding those of agriculture. Cato, complaining of 
the luxury which invaded Rome after the conquests of 
LucuUus in the Mithridatic war (68 b. c), gave as an 
instance that a diota of Pontic salsamentum^ would 
sell for three hundred drachms. That was probably 
some extreme case; but it shows that there were 
varieties of the comestible which surpassed the costli- 
ness of Gorgona anchovies, caviar, thon-marin^, or 
any other expensive delicacy of the same class con- 

^ Polybios, IV. 45, describes clearly that state of things, as regards 
Bvzantiam. 

^ Ktpaiuov rapix^v Uovtik&v, Athen, VI. 274. — Pontic salsamentum 
might mean pickled fish from the Pontus Euzinus ; but here it rather 
has a strietly territorial meaning; as the vogue of so expensive a 
delicacy was one likely to follow the conquest of the kingdom of 
Pontus. 
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sumed by ourselves. Sinope, then the capital of the 
kingdom of Pontus ^ and a renowned fishing station,^ 
was of course the place from whence the rapvxps noticed 
by Cato was most exported. The principal fish caught 
there was the small kind of tunny, called miKufLus. 
That it was the staple of the trade and prosperity of 
the city is made apparent by the native coinage, which 
bears frequently for type the eagle perched upon a 
pelamyg,^ Strabo^ has described circumstantially its 
annual migrations : how it quitted the Palus Mseotis 
in the fry ; how, coasting along the Asiatic shore, it 
began to be caught first at Trapezus, — still, however, 
scarce and imder size ; how, by the time of its reaching 
Sinope, it was abundant and in season for the pickling 
process, although even then it wanted something of its 
complete bulk; and finally, how the full-grown fish 
thronged the xepa^ or haven of Byzantium. There, 
and all around, it is still known by the name of pala- 
mood. During the month of October and the begin- 
ning of November, it migrates from the Black Sea 
towards the Mediterranean, and is caught by thousands 
in net-fisheries. Part is eaten fresh, but the larger 
portion is cut up, salted, and packed in casks for 
winter consumption, and for the use of the Greeks 
and Armenians during Lent. They, indeed, are always 
its chief consumers ; for the Turks imagine that it is 
unwholesome.^ This, then, was the leading com- 
modity which the ancient maritime towns on the south 
side of the Euxine exported in diota to those on the 
north side, where its superiority to their coarser and 

* Liv. xcviii. 18. 2 Strabo, xii. 546. 

* Mionnet's description of this reverse is " Aigle k gauche sur 
un thon." ii. 401, 402. Sup. iv. 572 et seq. 

* Strabo, vii. 320. * White's ' Constantinople/ i. 75. 
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less sapid sturgeon must have procured for it an ex- 
tensive demand. At Olbia it may have been ex- 
changed advantageously for wheats and possibly for 
the salt required in curing. 

. The prosperity of commercial communities depends 
mainly on public confidence : it facilitates and it mul- 
tiplies transactions. That their measures of value and 
of capacity should rest beyond suspicion, are objects 
of primary importance. Rhodes, therefore, and after- 
wards Cnidus, legalized their diotae precisely as they 
legalized their coinage, with all possible formality, and 
by what may be considered the state seal, since it 
bore the name of the supreme hierarchal magistrate. 
The same practice, so far as respects the signing of 
diotae with the name of an eponymus, seems to have 
been followed at Panticapseum,' the capital of Bos-* 
phorus, but to have been modified and often wholly 
omitted in most cities of the Euxine. Certainly the 
eponymus had nowhere the actual supervision of the 
potteries and the charge of gauging vessels ; these 
must have been always the responsibilities of an in- 
ferior officer. That officer was the Astynomus in the 
Euxine cities, which, being mostly of Milesian origin, 
had all a nearly uniform arrangement of magistracy. 
The Astynomi were of course five, like the Archons, 
Praetors,^ and Agoranomi. Each of these colleges had 
its president, who, among the Archons, was eponymus 
of the year ; whilst in all the offices, the president's 
name, placed singly, represented his particular college; 
so that his four colleagues were said to be ol irepl such 
a one.^ It is therefore the chief of the Astynomi 

* See No. 48. * (rrparrjyoi. 

^ Ol ircpi Jlocrfi^y ZriBov ayopaif6fiot (C. I. G. No. 2078). Sr/M- 
Tijyoi oi ir€p\ Smtrifiov ^ Kpiyovnvayov (ibid. No. 2071). 

VOL. IV. H 
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whose name appears on seals. It is to be observed 
that the preposition ewi is never employed in those 
cases: it was restricted to the Archonship or other 
eponymic magistracy. Among subordinate varieties, 
some may be arbitrary, and some may depend on 
differences of place and time, which it is difficult to 
seize. 

We have ^Aarupofiou and ^AcrwoiMhna9 preceding or 
following the name of the magistrate indifferently, and 
often there is nothing further upon the stamp. In 
other instances there is a second proper name in the 
genitive, but it is not a patronymic. Were it so, 
Hestiaeus in No. 59 would be the son of Clesenetus, 
whilst in No. 60 he is most likely the son of Posido- 
nius ; and it is improbable that two distinct persons 
of the name are recorded in the same office on manu- 
bria found in one place, and of which we possess so 
few. Again, in Nos. 57 and 58, Eumenius is not the 
father of the two Ast]rnomi, Epicurus and Callistratus, 
— a fact which the engraver has indicated by inter- 
posing the title Astynomus between the first and the 
second names. 

But throughout the epigraphs of Astynomi, the 
essential mark of a patronymic seems to be the pre- 
sence of the article rov^ as we have it in six examples. 
In these, the Astynomus is sometimes mentioned in 
the common way,, as the son of so-and-so ;^ at other 
times, those two names are followed by a third, in the 
direct case ;^ and occasionally the person thus in- 
scribed in the nominative, and invariably placed last 
of all, is preceded as it would seem by the name of hu 
father.^ It has been said, but on no specific grounds, 

' Supra, Nob. 62 and 65. ^ ^^^ 51^ ^3^ 54, 

» No. 60. 
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that those who are thus named finally and in the 
direct case are potters. Examination does not favour 
that conjecture ; for Hestiaeus^ who would then be an 
artisan in No. 60, is clearly Astynomus in No. 59. 
Doubtless he was a magistrate at both times, but not 
in the discharge of the same office. The better con- 
clusion might be, perhaps, that he who is mentioned 
last in the nominative is always an eponymus, whether 
Archon, Stephanephorus, or 'lepev?, — for all of them 
occur in inscriptions of the Euxine. Eponymi, how- 
ever, appear to be equally designated in the names 
inscribed second of two and in the genitive case, but 
nnpreceded by roO, upon Nos. 57, 58, and 59.^ Of 
these the first two show that the eponymus might 
fill the station more than once, or for a succession 
of years; but, if the Athenian law was imitated,* 
nobody could hold the charge of Astynomus a second 
time. 

From all .these comparisons it results, that wherever 
the title Astynomus is expressed, the diotse were 
legalized under his authority, not under that of the 
supreme magistrate. The seals consequently bore the 
name of this ^dile constantly : they were, in fact, 
his seals ; and the name of the eponymus was some- 
times added merely as a date, sometimes omitted, 
according to the fancy of the engraver and of his 
employer, or the usage of the time and place. When 
given, it was generally without any detail of parentage 
or title, because public notoriety might render both 
superfluous in the case of a chief magistrate. As his 
presence then is so variable, it is probable that when- 

' In this instance. No. 59, the presumption arises from HestiKus 
being the son of Posidonias, as already noticed. Respecting the other 
two Numbers, see the remark made on them in the preceding page. 
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ever an episemon is figured upon this series of stauips; 
it is his to whom the seal belonged, and whose apx^ it 
represents, either generally or in a particular branch 
of his duties. 

Nothing now remains to be added but a few re- 
marks bearing on this inquiry generally. 

With respect to stamped manubria, found as frag- 
ments, it is observable that there is continual evidence 
of their vases having been imported from abroad to 
the localities where they are found, but rarely any of 
their having been produced on the spot. It is other- 
wise, perhaps, with most diotse from tombs, otherwise 
too with tiles and bricks ; but we have exceedingly 
few of either. 

On the whole, there is reason to suppose that the 
Rhodians, on succeeding to the commercial ascen- 
dancy of the Phoenicians, or within the twenty years 
preceding that epoch, were the first to make use of 
such seals, about three centuries and a half before our 
era. Still it is certain from coins, that ordinary 
pointed diotse were used in trade very long before* 
Herodotus also, speaking of his own times, states that 
from all Greece and from Phoenicia, Egypt was sup^- 
plied twice a year with diotse containing wine,^ which 
were afterwards filled with Nile water, and forwarded 
to the desert of ^ three days' dividing Egypt from 
Syria. That was in the Persian period. Now, were 
any of those vases stamped? — The weight of pro- 
bability is, I think, for a negative. The same exports 
were assuredly made at that time and by the same 
people to other markets, including the Euxine ports, 
which they visited annually in summer, returning to 

' Ktpafios n\rfpf)S otrav. HI. 6. 
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the Mediterranean in autumn.^ Yet, neither in the 
Euxine nor in Sicily, neither at Athens, in Lycia, nor 
anywhere else, have seals as yet appeared with traces 
of higher antiquity than the Rhodian. Rhodian 
manubria, wheresoever discovered, have made known, 
in all, one hundred and seventy eponymic Priests of 
Helius ; and specimens of the seals used under one 
hundred and sixty-two of those annual magistrates 
were found by me at Alexandria, a city which did not 
exist previous to 332 b.c. 

But the commercial intercourse of Greek cities, 
and some of their institutions, must gradually receive 
more light as the vase-stamps we now have corat 
tinder abler investigation, and also by those accessions 
to their number which may be anticipated from many 
quarters. The remark made in the former Paper on 
this subject may be repeated, — that observation has 
been wanting, more than monuments. The collec- 
tion from Alexandria was a work of time ; but it was 
gleaned easily in my morning rambles, unaccompanied, 
and as an amusement At Athens, the fields near 
Anchesmus, especially on the right side of the way 
which leads from Dipylum to the Academy and the 
Cephissus, are covered with broken pottery.^ There, 
the manubria now at Munich were picked up, and 
there others may Ciertainly be obtained.^ The tumuli 

^ Lxkcwn, Toxar. 3. He speaks more particularly of the Phceni- 
cians. The early resort of Greek traders to the Euxine is proved 
conclusively by the settlements they made there. 

^ Thiersch, ' Ueber Henkel Irdener Geschirre/ p. 812. 

' A note by Colonel Leake« in the ' Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature/ vol. iii. p. 127 (second series), mentions 
that Mr. Finlay, having made search at Athens during the summer 
of 1848, had found two manubria with the Rhodian flower and one 
with the epigraph KNIi^ION. 
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of Panticapseum, said to be full of diot8e» some of 
which we know to be inscribed, are also likely to 
reward examination. Sicily, Magna Greecia, and 
even Rome, will contribute fresh examples; and, 
when we read that ten thousand vases of the sort were 
sent on a single occasion to Sinope, a second-rate 
city, it becomes easy to imagine the profusion of 
stamped handles which the earth still conceals. 
Buried they must needs be, and out of sight, not 
destroyed ; for such fragments of pottery are almost 
imperishable. 

Such handles of emporetic amphone, as well as 
occasional tiles, upon which are stamped the seals of 
Greek magistrates, with their names and sometimes 
their offices and their cities expressed, have been 
already discovered — in Egypt, at Alexandria; — in 
Greece, at Athens and at Corcyra (Oor/i*); — in Sicily, 
at many points ; — in Asia Minor, at Xanthus ; — in 
European Sarmatia, at Olbia {near Nkolaif); — in the 
Taurica Chersonesus, at Panticapaeum {Kertch)^ at 
Chersonesus (Sebastopot) ^ and at a place now called 
Kermentjik, near Simferopol. 

Again, the stamps of which the origins may be 
regarded as sufficiently authenticated are from fourteen 
cities — all named in the epigraphs themselves, except 
the four distinguished by asterisks : 



IN THB 


IN THB 


MSDITBRRANBAN. 


PROPONTI8 AND THB BITXINB 


*Rhode8. 


Parium. 


Cnidas. 


Lysimachia. 


Hierapytna, in Crete. 


/ 


Thasos. 


Heraclea Pontica. 


i£no8. 


Teatbrania. 


♦Corinth. 


Sinope. 


♦Corcyra (tiles). 


♦Olbia {tile$). 



Nicopolift (of Tbrace }—Cf. p. 53.) 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Aprfl 21» 1851. 

SiNCB the preceding Paper was in type, Colonel Leake 
has done me the ftivour of communicating to me copies 
he has just received from Mr. Finlay and Mr. 6. 
Chrysides of ninety-four manubrial stamps found by 
them at Athens, — sixty-five by the former, and twenty- 
nine by the latter gentleman. The series includes 
fifteen epigraphs preserved uninjured, or nearly so, 
besides fifty more or less obliterated: a few stamps 
bear monograms; the rest have lost their legends, 
and retain nothing but devices. 

Separating the whole collection according to origin, 
so far as that is distinguishable, the results appear to 
be nearly as follows ; but they might be further ex- 
tended by an inspection of the handles themselves, 
because shapes and material often yield indications. 

RHODES. 

Eight seals are manifestly Rhodian. Three are cir- 
cular with the rose in the centre, but with legends 
effaced. Two of Pausanias and Themison are dupli- 
cates of others from Alexandria,^ and another of 
Dionysius seems to be a duplicate of one found at 
Olbia.^ 

> Alex. Ser. Nos. 209, 249. * No. 19 in this Pftpelr. 
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68. EPI APXEKPA {Mr. C). Archecrates is 

TEYZ a Dew Dame at Rhodes. 

APTAMITIOY 

69. ArO[PAN]AKTOZ (Mr. F.). Two seals of 
YAKINeiOY Agoraaax, dated Id other 

inoDths, came to light at Alexandria J 

cnidus. 

Forty-one stamps present intrinsic proofs that they 
are from Cnidus, and, no doubt, many more were so 
derived. Twenty-four of them show the ethnical 
KNIAION entire or abbreviated. Upon one of two 
circular seals is the fore-part of a lion couchant to the 
right, — a frequent reverse on silver money of the city,' 
— and upon the other is, it seems, a full figure of the 
same animal also reposing. Again, fifteen stamps, 
chiefly circular, bear in the middle a bull's head (not 
its skull), represented in face, as it is upon more than 
one brass coinage of Cnidus.^ There is a duplicate 
of No. 303 from Alexandria, and less certainty of 
Nos. 310 and 319. The name ApoUonius resumes its 
double A, instead of the single A it has in the Alex. 
Ser. No. 312. The Cnidian epigraphs best preserved 
.are these : 

.70. APOAAOAfl {Mr. C). Both names are 

ROY new on Cnidian pottery, but 

AAEZANAPOY AAEHA . , . . appears as a 
[K]NIAION magistrate upon a silver 

coin.* 

* Alex. Ser. Nos. 6, 7. 

^ Mionnet, in. 341. Sap. vi. 480 et seq. 

' One, for instance, with the name of the magistrate Autocrates 
(Mionnet, Sup. vi. 482), another with that of Moschus (ibid. 483). 
Others have a bulPs head and neck in profile. 

♦ Mionnet, Sup. vi. 481. 
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^ 71..Eri MENEKPAT[E]YC With a star of many 
EP ION IOC points on the right 

KNIAION {Mr. F.). We have 

the first name in the Alex. Ser. No. 303, and in No. 
27 of this Paper. Possibly the sixth letter of the 
second line was T, and the name ^Eiriap ; or perhaps 
this and the name in the next stamp should be aUke. 

72. €PirONOC (Id.). In minute letters, on a 
seal shaped as an ivy-leaf, like a few of the Cnidian 
series from Alexandria. 

73. En I [APICTOnO] With an anchor (Id.). 
AlOC GCYA^CI Aristopolis — if that is here 
•Y KNIAI the true name — is encoun- 
tered as a magistrate on brass coins of Cnidus.^ 

THASOS. 

Three of Mr. Pinlay's manubria are Thasian, and 

bear the name of the people, but only one retains that 

of a magistrate : 

it is a square seal, and must have 
had some device between the two 
lines. The name Lacrus, if known 
before, is unusual. It may signify 
very lofty or eminent^ — taking the 

A for the augmentative prefix Xa. 

Thus, six Thasian vase-stamps, in all, have now 

been discovered, — ^four at Athens, two at Patiticapaeum, 

r— and four of the six are well preserved. 

« 

UNCERTAIN. 



74. 



eAZIflN 



AAKPOZ 



^^' riKEZIOYn Mr. Finlay obtained two examples 

of this seal. His figure of it re- 
sembles precisely No. 307 from Alexandria, in which, 

* Mionnet, Sup. vi. 484. 
VOL. IV. I 
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however, the second I was mistaken for a T. The 
handle was then classed among those of uncertain 
origin, because its appearance was neither Rhodian 
nor Cnidian, and its little .cartouche was peculiar, 
being scarcely the fourth of an inch high by 1^^ inch 
long. It may be that the three manubria found at 
Athens and at Alexandria belonged to cadi in which 
the famous Chian wine had been imported, since the 
reverse of a. brass coin of Chios exhibits a diota with 
a cluster of grapes and the name of a magistrate 
IKEZIOZ XIOZ.^ Still, an exactly similar presump- 
tion applies to Smyrna, a wine city also ; for a native 
magistrate of the same name occurs on some of its 
brass money.« 

76. HmClOY {Id.). This again is a narrow 
little stamp, resembling that of Hicesius, as if from 
the same place ; and the prior indication of Sm3rmsan 
origin is here strengthened, for Hegesias too is in- 
scribed as a magistrate on brass coins of that city, 
ZMYPNAIIlN HPHZIAZ.^ The names, it is true, 
were not rare. 

77. AYZIOY {Mr. C). Another narrow stamp 
much like the preceding. Marks of the class, inde- 
pendently of form, seem to be neatness of execution 
and single names in the genitive, without eni or any 
addition. 

78. 0)IA<1A {Mr. F.). Probably Cnidian, for it 
30TM resembles a seal of Eucrates, Alex. 

Ser. No. 311. That likewise is divided into two lines 
written from right to left, and having the lunated 
sigma. 

^ MioDuet, Sup. VI. 393. ' Ibid. 306. 310. 

' Idem, Sup. vi. 315. 
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79. Em SEN (Id.). With something like a palm- 
APETOY branch between the lines. 

80. Elll TIMO {Id.). The stamp seems to be 
KAEIAA from a Dorian city. 



It is now apparent that of lettered manubria dis- 
covered at Athens, those from Cnidus exceed in number 
the Rhodian and all besides, much as the Rhodian 
manubria preponderate at Alexandria, and are almost 
unmixed, so fieur as is yet ascertained, in Sicily. These 
facts are somewhat singular, and they are not without 
consequence as illustrating in part the commercial in- 
tercourse of those regions within the periods to which 
the different manubria may be deemed assignable. 



II.— ON THE MILITARY OPERATIONS OF C^SAR IN 
GREECE, ENDING IN THE BATTLE OF FHAR- 
SALIA. 

BY WILLIAM MARTIN LKAEE, V.-P., F.R.8. 

(Read Jane 27th. and Nov. 28th, 1850.) 

The following remarks on the military operations 
which preceded the battle of Pharsalia, And on the 
battle itself, have been suggested by a description of 
these transactions in a recently published History of 
the Roman Empire,^ the author of which has met 
with some difficulties in the interpretation of Caesar's 
description of this greatest event in his victorious 
career, — difficulties such as never occurred to my- 
self in visiting the scene of action and surrounding 
country with Caesar in my hand, and which I cannot 
think well founded. It appears to me that there is 
no narrative in the whole range of ancient history 
more clear and consistent throughout than that which 
Caesar has left us of his campaign in Greece in the years 
49-48 B. c, nor any more completely illustrated by 
an actual inspection of the country, with the ex- 
ception of that part which describes the operations near 
Dyrrhachium : these indeed cannot be perfectly under- 
stood until we obtain topographical details, of which as 
yet we scarcely possess the elements. Mr. Merivale 
alludes, in reference to the battle of Pharsalia, to 

^ * History of the Romans under the E^pire^ by Charles Merivale, 
B.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge.' London, 1 850. 
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8oine discrepancies which he remarks in the maps of 
Thessaly. When I visited that part of Greece, no 
map of Thessaly existed having the least pretension to 
accuracy, which is not surprising, as no traveller had 
yet made any examination of the country with a view 
to a delineation of its geography ; nor was there a 
single ancient site ascertained except those of Tricca, 
Pharsalus, and Larissa, all known by the preservation 
of the ancient name. The Preface to my ' Travels in 
Northern Greece' explains the manner in which the map 
accompanying that work was made, and the volumes 
show the grounds upon which the ancient names have 
been given to the features of the country and to the 
sites and ruins which I visited. I may be allowed, 
therefore, in the following observations connected with 
the history of the battle of Pharsalia, to refer to the 
aforesaid map in preference to any of those compiled 
by commercial geographers in London, Paris, or Ger- 
many. Nor can I perceive, in looking into Kiepert's 
map of Greece, referred to by Mr. Merivale, in what 
respect the Thessalian portion of that map differs 
from my own : it is evident, indeed, that both in this 
and in other parts of his map he has copied mine. 

Having unfortunately been prevented by a severe 
illness at ApoUonia from advancing into Ulyrla 
beyond that ancient site, I shall not advert to the 
military operations which occurred to the northward 
of Apollonia, further than to state very briefly the 
circumstances which had occurred when Caesar began 
to move southward towards Thessaly. It was in the 
autumn of the year 49 before the Christian aera, * that 
Caesar, with that singular good fortune which attended 

' Caesar dates his landing the 4th of January (" pridie nonas Janu- 
arias," de fi. C. 3, 6); but as the Calendar was not reformed by him 
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him, effected a rapid passage from Bnindusium to the 
most stormy and forbidding coast in Greece, and 
landed with seven legions, in the midst of the Ceran- 
nian precipices, in a harbour so small and exposed, 
that in the present day no vessds ever anchor there 
but in extreme necessity or in the middle of sum- 
mer, though some shelter from the south b 
from a sandy point formed »by the deposit of a 
torrent which descends directly to the sea from one of 
the highest summits of the Acroceraunian range, and 
by its broad white bed is one of the most remarkable 
objects on this coast to the navigators of the Adriatic 
and Ionian seas, to whom it is known by the name of 
Strada Bianca, — ^in Greek, Aspri Ruga. Above the left 
bank of this torrent, and high above the sea, stands the 
village Pakisa, a name corrupted from Falaesta, as 
appears from the lines of Lucan, descriptive of the 
landing of Cassar, 

movitque Cerannia nautk; 
lade rapi ccepere rates atqae Kqnora dassem 
Corva 8eqiii» qua jam vento flnctuqiie aecundo 
Lapaa, PalnfettinaB nnoia confizit arenas.^ 

In Caesar's Commentary on the Civil War, whether 
by a textual error or the inadvertence of Caesar 
himself, this place is named Pharsalus, — an error the 
moro curious as he never mentions the name of the 



till two jean afterwarda, and the Roman reckoning had been pre- 
viously about two months in advance of the Julian, the landing must 
really have been in the beginning of November. This agrees with the 
words " multi jam menses transienmt et hiems jam prsecipitaverat/' 
which Cssar employs a little before the landing of Antonius (in c. 25). 
He could hardly have said wmlii, if the landing had been in January. 

1 Pharsal. 5, 457. 
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gfeat city of Tbessaly, near which his renowned victory 
was gained; so that this is the only pass^e in the 
Commentary where the name Pliarsalus occurs. 

Caesar, sdter having landed, speedily obtained the 
snbmission of Oricum, ApoUonia, Bullis, and Amantia, 
and then marched, southward as far as Buthrotum, for 
the purpose of securing all that part of Epirus, and 
of collecting com from thence. In this, as well as in 
all his subsequent success, Caesar derived great advan* 
tage from being Consul, as the Greeks, little inclined 
as they were in general to take any active part in 
the contest, might assume that the Pompeians were 
in rebellion to the authority of Rome. 

At the time of Caesar's landing, Pompeius was on 
his road from Macedonia to his winter-quarters on the 
coast of Ulyria. Finding on his arrival that he had 
bst ome of the most important of those quarters, 
ApoUonia, he encamped on the ri^t bank of the 
Apsus, over*against the camp of Caesar, in the great 
plain to the north-eastward of Apollonia ; and here 
the two parties remained, until M. Antonius and F. 
Calenus efiected a landing with four legions and eight 
hundred horse at Nymphaeum, a few miles to the 
northward of lissus, from whence they immediately 
sent back the transports to Brundusium, to bring over 
the remainder of their forces. Pompeius lost no time 
in endeavouring to prevent the junction of Antonius 
and Caesar, but without success : Antonius obtained 
possession of Lissus, Caesar opened a communication 
with him, and Pompeius, not liking his position between 
his two opponents, retired to Asparagium, a depen- 
dency of Dyrrhachium, on or not far from the left bank 
of the Genusus. Caesar followed the enemy, and 
having taken Parthus by the way, encamped on the 
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third day over -against Pompeius at Asparagium. ^ 
Having in vain offered battle to Pompeius, Caesar then 
made a rapid movement upon Dyrrhachium, and cut 
off the enemy's communication with that city, obliging 
him to take up his position at Petra, an eminence on 
the coast having a tolerable harbour. Here Pompeius, 
distrustful of his troops, although they were superior in 
number to Csesar's, still declined an engagement, and 
suffered himself to be invested by Caesar : and in these 
positions the contending parties remained during the 
whole of the spring,^ Pompeius communicating with 
Dyrrhachium only by sea, and surrounded by Caesar's 
intrenchments and chain efforts, which appear to have 
commenced on the left bank of the river Palamnus, 
above Dyrrhachium, and to have extended at last to the 
sea, — a circuit of eighteen miles : within this circuit 
Pompeius constructed a similar line of field-works and 
forts. Both parties were at times distressed for provi- 
sions ; but Caesar, who had possession of the lUyrian 
plains, as well as Epirus and other parts of Greece, 
suffered less than Pompeius, who was supplied only 
by sea. Engagements between the contending parties 
were continually occurring, and on one occasion, when, 
according to Caesar, ''there were no less than six actions 
in one day, three near Dyrrhachium, and three about 
the lines," Pompeius is stated by his opponent to have 
lost 2000 men, and himself only twenty. At length, 
however, C^ar in his turn was defeated twice, and 

^ *' III. die in Macedoniam ad Pompeium pervenit juxtaque eum 
castra posait/' (c. 41.) The word Macedoniam here is one among 
several instances of the incorrectness of Caesar or his text as to names 
of places. No part of the territory of Dyrrhachium could be in 
Macedonia. 

' Nearly four months, according to Suetonius (Caesar, c. 35). 
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acknowledges to have lost 1000 men. He forthwith 
resolved upon changing his plans, sent away his 
hstggage to Apollonia, and himself followed very early 
in the morning, but not so long before his retreat was 
discovered as to save him from being overtaken by 
the enemy's cavalry before all his troops had crossed 
the river Grenusus. But he repulsed them and sheltered 
himself within his old camp at Asparagium, of which 
the ramparts still remained. Pompeius in like manner 
occupied that which he had before held at the same 
place. The next day, Caesar, who had sent off his 
baggage over-night, watched the moment when the 
troops of Pompeius, less disciplined than his own, were 
unprepared to move, and at noon marched forward 
with such celerity as to gain eight miles in advance. 

The third day, sending off his baggage as before, 
he departed before daybreak, and gained so much 
in advance of Pompeius, that on the fourth day 
the latter gave up the pursuit. These facts are of 
importance to the geographer, as, compared with the 
preceding mention of Asparagium, Parthus, and the 
Genusus, they leave no doubt that the Genusus was 
the river now called Skumbi or the river of Elbasdn, 
and will give the future explorer the means of fixing 
the positions of Parthus and Asparagium.^ 

About the time when Caesar was joined by Antonius, 
he had received assurances of submission from Mace- 
donia, Thessaly, and ^tolia, in consequence of which 
he sent detachments into those provinces, — L. Cassius 
Longinus, with a legion and 200 horse, into Thessaly ; 
C. Calvisius Sabinus, with three cohorts and some 
cavalry, into ^Etolia ; and Cn. Domitius Calvinus, with 

' I now perceive that Parthus could not have heen at Ardhenitza, 
as I bad placed it on my map with a ? 

VOL. IV. K 
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two legions and 500 horse, into Macedonia. Domitiua, 
in entering Macedonia, learnt that Metellus Scipio, who 
had just arrived from Asia to strengthen Pompeias, 
had turned to the left of the direct route leading 
into niyria, and had followed Cassius into Thessaly, 
where Pompeius had a considerable party favourable 
to him. In Thessaly, Scipio derived assistance from 
some irregular cavalry who had been sent thither upon 
a plundering expedition by the Thracian king Cotys ; 
and Cassius became so alarmed that he retired out of 
Thessaly, and took the road to Epirus. These troops 
of Cassius, united to those of Calvisius, who had occur 
pied Calydon and Naupactus, penetrated afterwards 
into Boeotia, and took Delphi, Thebes, and Orcho- 
menus. Scipio, returning from Thessaly into Mace^ 
donia, was just in time to save Favonius, whom he 
had left on the Haliacmon in charge of his baggage, 
from the superior forces of Domitius. During the 
remaining operations of their two chiefs near Dyrrha- 
chium, Scipio and Domitius remained in observation of 
each other, on opposite sides of the Haliacmon. In 
my * Travels in Northern Greece,' (i. p. 314,) I have 
given some reasons for believing that the position of 
Domitius was at Sidtista, which commands a remark- 
able pass leading from the valley of the Haliacmon to 
the north-eastward, and consequently that * Scipio 
occupied the country about Grevend. Mr. Merivale, 
on the contrary, supposes that Domitius entered Mace- 
donia by Candavia, and approached Scipio near Pella ; 
and that it was from thence that the latter turned off 
to Thessaly, that is to say, by the maritime road at 
the eastern foot of Olympus, in which case he must 
have entered Thessaly through the vale of Tempe. It 
is very unlikely, however, that he should have risked 
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his safety in a long pass, where a very small force in 
the adjacent mountains might impede the largest 
army : nor less improbable that Domitius should have 
entered Macedonia by Mount Candavia, that being 
the great route from Thessalonica to Dyrrhachium, 
by which Pompeius had entered Illyria, and which , 
with his superior numbers, must have been entirely in 
his possession. Situated as Caesar was at ApoUonia, 
it is much more likely that Domitius marched up the 
vale of the Apsus by the modem Berdti, and from 
thence crossed the mountains into the vale of the 
HaliacoQUHi. Indeed there seems to be sufficient proof 
that such was his route, as well as that Scipio crossed 
the Can^buman mountains to the west of Olympus 
into Pelasgiotis, and not by the vale of Tempe ; for it 
was on the Haliacmon that Favonius was left in care 
of Scipio's baggage, and the positions of Scipio and 
Domitius during the operations near Dyrrhachium 
were on the opposite sides of the same river. 

Cdesar now resolved to march into Thessaly, where 
a strong party under Petrous ^ was ready to favour 
him, and where his wants might be more abundantly 
supplied than in any other part of Greece. His 
immediate object was to effect a junction with Domi- 
tius, in which there was some difficulty, because 
Pompeius, from Dyrrhachium had a much nearer route 
to the Haliacmon, where Scipio and Domitius were 
opposed to each other, than Caesiar by the way of 
Thessaly. It happened, moreover, most unfortunately, 
that Caesar's liters to Domitius were intercepted, and 
that Domitius had been obliged, from a want of pro- 

' Probably the same Petraeos whose name appears on the coins of 
Thessaly as crparriy^, or 'pnetor/ to which office Csesar's victory 
was very likely to raise him. 
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visions, to move northwards towards Heracleia of Lyn- 
cestis, a place exactly in the line by which Pompeius 
was approaching to effect a junction with Scipio. 
But, by great good fortune, Domitius received advice 
of the approach of Pompeius when no more than four 
hours' distance from him. He immediately retreated, 
therefore, towards Thessaly, and directed his march 
upon ^ginium, where he might be certain, without 
communication with Caesar, that he would enter the 
Thessalian plains, as JSginium stands exactly at the 
exit of the principal pass leading into them from 
Epirus, now known as the pass of M^tzovo. It* 
seems likely, from the facility with which Do- 
mitius effected his movement from near Heracleia, 
that Scipio no longer occupied his position on the 
Haliacmon. He had quitted it partly, perhaps, 
for the same reason that made Domitius move into 
Lyncestis,^ but chiefly, we may suppose, because, 
having heard of Caesar's movement southwards from 
Dyrrhachium, he was fearful of a junction of Caesar 
with Domitius before he could be joined by Pompeius. 
From ^ginium Caesar moved with his united forces 
towards Gomphi. Here the reports which had reached 
Thessaly of the defeat of Caesar at Dyrrhachium had 
induced Androsthenes, the strategus of Thessaly, to 
cause the Gomphitae to shut their gates against Caesar, 
while he sent messengers to Scipio and Pompeius, 
requesting them to come to his assistance. Caesar 

^ There are two erroneous names in this part of the Commen- 
taries. Heracleia of Lyncestis is called Heracleia Sintica, a city 
which was more than 100 miles to the eastward, near the Strymon, 
and Acamania is obviously an error for Athamania. The pass of 
M^tzovq leads through the latter. The route^ of Csesar through 
Epirus did not approach within 70 miles of Acarnania. 
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was consequently under the necessity of taking Gom- 
phi by assault, after which he allowed his troops to 
plunder it, — and the example saved Metropolis from 
a similar fate ; for this, which was the next city on 
the south-western side of the Thessaliotic plain at the 
foot of the Dolopian mountains, had at first shut its 
gates against Caesar, induced thereto by the same 
rumours of Caesar's defeat which had determined 
Androsthenes and the Gromphitse. But when the 
people of Metropolis learnt what had happened at 
Gromphi, they admitted Caesar, and were favoured by 
V him with every kind of protection from injury. And 
such was the effect produced by the opposite treat- 
ment of these two cities, that there was not any in 
Thessaly, except Larissa, overawed as it was by the 
forces of Scipio, that was not ready to obey the orders 
of Caesar. (''Collate fortune Metropolitum cum casu 
Gromphensium, nulla Thessaliae fuit civitas praeter 
Larissaeos, qui magnis exercitibus Scipionis tenebantur 
quin Caesari pareret atque imperata faceret.'' c. 81.) 

Mr. Merivale seems to have drawn an unwarranted 
conclusion from these words of Caesar. We are not 
to infer from them that all the Thessalian cities, except 
Larissa, thenceforth made common cause with Caesar 
against Pompeius, or that he could obtain assistance 
from any but the cities immediately around him or in 
his rear, as .^ginium, Gomphi, Tricca, Metropolis, 
Pelinnaeum, Cierium, Thaumaci, and Proema; nor even 
from these is it likely that he derived any but the most 
ordinary supplies. As soon as Pompeius united his 
forces with those of Scipio at Larissa, which was not 
until a few days after Caesar had established himself on 
the plains between Metropolis and Pharsalus, there can 
be little doubt that the cities of Pelasgiotis around 
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Larissa would be as obedient to Pompeius as those of 
Thessaliotis to Caesar. It can scarcely be questioned 
that all the Thessalian cities remained as much as 
possible in a state of dosed neutrality: Pharsalus in 
particular, it is evident, was not occupied by either 
party, 

Caesar could not have found in all Thessaly a 
more desirable place of encampment than the plain 
between. Metropolis and Pharsalus, one of the finest 
com countries in Greece, and where, from the foot of 
the hills which extend from Thaumaci to Pharsalus, 
there is a succession of copious sources which unite # 
in the plain and form the river Apidanus. Here 
he remained, apparently, about twelve days,* during 
which Pompeius arrived at Larissa, and, by the addition 
of his legions and auxiliaries to those of Scipio, formed 
an army which in numbers more than' doubled that 
of Caesar. These united forces then moved to Phar- 
salus, and there constructed a camp, fortified in the 
usual manner, at the foot of the heights which are 
adjacent to the modern F(Srsala on the east. That 
such was the position of the Pompeian ciunp, there 
can be little or no doubt; for although Caessur never 
names the place where he gained his ^at victory, 
other authors, and the celebrity of the Pbarsalica pugna, 
sufficiently prove that it was fought in the plain im- 
mediately below the city of Pharsalus to the north, — 
this plain, with its continuation eastward, being the 
only plain in the Pharsalian district which to the 

^ When he arrived at this station the com was nearly ripe. Before 
he began the movement which preceded the battle^ the com had been 
gathered in. The battle, therefore, was fought in the earlier part of 
Jane, which agrees with its date of 9th August in the Roman 
Calendar prior to its reformation. 
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southward is mountainous. Appian, in particular, 
leaves no room for any other solution of the question, 
by his assertion that '* Pompeius, following Caesar, en- 
camped near Pharsalus (vepi ^apaaKov)^ at a distance 
of thirty stades from the camp of Csesar/' which he 
also describes as vepi iap<raXov. He adds, that the 
army of Pompeius, when drawn up for battle, extended 
from the dty Pharsalus to the Enipeus (e» to fierafv 

tapaaXov re irokem^ xai ^Evmrems worafiov) ; whence, like- 
wise, we may infer that the camp of Cssar, or rather 
its last position previously to the battle, was in the 
plain between Pharsalus and the Enipeus, at the dis- 
tance of about three miles firom the still extant north- 
western angle of the walls of Pharsalus ; these walls, 
when compared with the words of Caesar and Appian, 
furnishing a monumental and infallible testimony as to 
the field of battle. The acropolis and town-walls of 
Pharsalus are about four miles in circumference, and 
enclose the sununit and northern face of a mountain 
rising to the south from the plain of the Enipeus. 
On the eastern and western sides the walls follow the 
steep slope of the mountain. The northern walls at 
the base of the triangle are not much elevated above 
the plain. The eastern walls are separated by a deep 
ravine from another mountain, similar to that of 
Pharsalus. It was on the northern side of this moun- 
tain that the camp of Pompeius was situated. 

The Enipeus flows along the middle of the plain, or 
nearly parallel to the northern walls of Pharsalus, in a 
direction from s. s. s. to w. n. w., leaving a level of 
about two miles and a half in breadth between the 
river and the elevation or bank upon which stood 
those northern walls, and where now stands a part of 
the modem town of F^rsala. A plain of two miles 
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and a half in breadth was amply sufficient for 45,000 
men drawn up in the usual manner of three orders, 
each ten in depth, and there would still be space 
enough for the 7000 cavalry, upon whom Pompeius 
founded chiefly his hopes of victory ; for, the breadth 
of the plain being too great for Caesar's numbers, he 
thought himself sure of being able, by his commanding 
force of cavalry, to turn his adversary's right. 

'^Caesar having collected his supplies of corn, having 
given sufficient repose to his men, and having allowed 
time enough to elapse since their discouragement at 
Dyrrhachium, determined to make trial of the inclina- 
tion of Pompeius to engage. With this view he drew out 
his army at first at a considerable distance from the 
enemy, but on the following days he led them towards 
the heights which were occupied by the Pompeians. 
To make amends for his great inferiority in cavalry, he 
accustomed some of the youngest and most active of 
his foot-soldiers to fight intermixed with the horsemen, 
which method, joined to constant exercise, so em- 
boldened his cavalry, that although no more than 
1000 in number, they sustained at length the charge 
of the 7000 Pompeians, even in the open plain, with- 
out any great appearance of dismay at their numbers." 
On one occasion of an equestrian action they were so 
successful as to slay ^gus, one of the two Allobrogian 
brothers who had deserted from Caesar at Dyrrhachium, 
and had been one of the main causes t)f his misfortunes 
at that place. ^ 

Pompeius drew up his army at the foot of the hills, 
hoping that Caesar would attack him in that position ; 
but Caesar refused to fight at such a disadvantage, and 
at length, despairing to draw his adversary to a battle 

? C»sar de B. C. 3, 60. 
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on equal terms, chose the alternative of frequent 
movements, partly with the view of obtaining a better 
supply of provisions, and partly in the hope that as 
the enemy could hardly fail to follow him, he might 
then find some favourable opportunity of attacking 
him : he was sure, at least, of harassing the Pompeians, 
who were little accustomed to these continued fatigues. 
Scarcely had Caesar, with these intentions, begun to 
move (towards Scotussa^), than he observed the Pom- 
peians advancing into the plain. Their leader had 
determined at length on engaging, and had begun to 
execute that plan of attack with his cavalry which has 
already been mentioned. 

** Pompeius had 45,000 men, besides 3000 left in 
charge of the camp and fortresses (castella) : Caesar 
had only 22,000 men in position. Besides these, 
however, there were on both sides auxiliaries, of which 
the numbers cannot be determined, but the legions 
alone entered into line, and the auxiliaries were left 
in the rear. The right of Pompeius being well pro- 
tected by the Enipeus, which has precipitous banks,^ 
he placed his cavalry, which amounted to 7000, as 
well as all his archers and slingers, on the left. Caesar 
headed the tenth legion on the right, opposite to 
Pompeius, and in order to prevent his right from 
being turned by the adverse cavalry, he selected from 

^ This name is supplied by Plutarch : its situation on the map will 
be fonnd to agree perfectly with the circumstances of the narrative. 

^ ^'Deztrum comu ejus rivus quidam impeditis ripis muniebat.'* 
(Ciesar de B. C. 3» 88.) The name of the river is supplied by Appian 
(2» 75). The banks, like those of the generality of rivers flowing 
through alluvial plains, are earthen precipices, and as the height 
of such banks is generally in proportion to the size of the rivers, 
those of the Enipeus are not high, though sufficient to form an 
impediment to cavalry. 

VOL. IV. L 
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the third line six cohorts, and placed them ia the 
rear of his right wing, with the admonition, that upon 
them would depend the fortune of the day. He gave 
at the same time strict injunctions to the third line 
not to move without especial orders. Pompeius re- 
solved to await the attack. The Caesareans made a 
short halt midway between the two lines, again ad- 
vanced, discharged their javelins, received those of the 
enemy, and then came to a close engagement with 
swords. While the two lines were thus occupied, the 
cavalry and light troops of Pompeius attempted the 
manoeuvre which he had ordered when he placed them 
on his left, and upon which he grounded his hopes of 
a successful event. When, however, they had forced 
the Caesarean horse to retreat, and were extending 
themselves in the rear of Caesar's line, they were 
unexpectedly attacked by the six cohorts and com- 
pletely routed, flying to the mountains, and leaving 
the archers and slingers to be cut in pieces. The six 
cohorts, following up their advantage, now moved into 
the rear of the enemy's left, and attacked it at the 
moment when the third line of Caesar was ordered to 
advance : the Pompeians, thus at once assailed in the 
rear and exposed to fresh troops in front, gave way, 
and fled to their camp, to which Pompeius also retired, 
giving orders for its defence. The Caesarean legion- 
aries had orders to parley with those of Pompeius 
before they proceeded to blows, the consequence of 
which was, that as soon as the movement of the six 
cohorts had turned the Pompeian left, and decided the 
fortune of the day, the Pompeian legionaries opened 
their ranks, and allowed the Caesareans to attack and 
destroy the auxiliaries in the rear. 

"The victory being decided, Caesar proceeded to 
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attack the enemy's camp, and, notwithstanding the 
fatigue of his men and the meridian heat, was readily 
followed by them, prepared, as they were by discipline, 
for any degree or kind of labour. The cohorts of 
Pompeius, which had been left in charge of the camp, 
aided by some Thracian auxiliaries, made a good 
defence, but at length fled to the mountains at the 
back of the camp,^ while Pompeius had only time to 
change his dress and mount his horse for Larissa, 
from whence he continued his route by night to the 
sea-coast, where he embarked in a com ship. The 
mountain into which the Pompeians had retired being 
without water,^ and Caesar having begun a circum- 
vallation around it, they lost no time in quitting it, 
and in taking the road to Larissa. Caesar followed 
with four legions, leaving the rest of his army in the 
two camps, and by taking a shorter way than the 
Pompeians, overtook them at the distance of six miles. 
They now retired into another mountain, at the foot 
of which there was a river ; but Caesar having before 
night erected a work which cut them off from the 
water, they made offers of surrender, and in the 
morning descended from the mountain and laid down 
their arms. Caesar then sent to the camp for the 
legions which had been all night in repose, and pro* 
ceeded the same day to Larissa. 15,000 Pompeians 
were slain in the action, and more than 24,000 taken, 
a part of whom were the cohorts which guarded the 
forts, and who surrendered to L. Sylla. The re- 
mainder of the army took refuge in the neighbouring 

' " In altissimos montes, qui ad castra pertinebant, coDfagerunt." — 
c. 95. "In altisBimos monteff" is a Latin phrase often employed, 
as in this instance, with a meaning far short of its strictly literal 
sense. ^ " Is mens erat sine aqu&." — c. 95. 
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cities. Caesar lost 30 centurions and 200 legionary 
soldiers. 

*' The mountain towards Larissa into which the Pom- 
peians retired was probably near Scotussa ; for there 
alone is any mountain to be found with a river at the 
foot of it. This river I take to have been the same 
which Herodotus has named Onochonus. If we sup- 
pose Caesar to have computed his distance of six miles 
from the banks of the Enipeus north-eastward of 
FSrsala^ and to have encamped at some little distance 
short of the Onochonus, the march would not have 
been much greater than six miles, though it seems 
rather underrated at this number. 

'^ Appian sufficiently accounts for the defeat of so 
superior a force, by showing that a large proportion of 
the army of Pompeius was formed of Greeks or Asiatics, 
who fought very ill or not at all ; but who, neverthe- 
less, were slaughtered without mercy, — whereas, as 
soon as the victory was complete, Caesar gave an order 
to spare the Italians, which being speedily known to 
both armies, the words ' stare securos' became a 
parole used by one party and readily accepted by the 
other. According to Asinius PoUio, one of the 
generals of Caesar, 6000 Pompeians were found dead 
on the field of battle ;^ but these were probably the 
Italians only, as other authors reported a much greater 
number to have fallen on that side. 

'' Plutarch appears to have composed his narrative of 
the battle, as well in his life of Caesar as in that of 
Pompeius, entirely from Caesar and Appian ; and except 
that he names Scotussa as the place towards which 
Caesar designed to march on the morning of the battle, 
Tempe as the route through which Pompeius proceeded 

' Ap. Appian. B. C. lib. 2, c. 82. 
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from Larissa, and the mouth of the Peneius as the 
place where he embarked, there is scarcely a circum- 
stance which is not noticed in the Commentaries or 
in the history of the Civil War by Appian/'* 

I shall now advert to some misapprehensions of the 
author of the 'History of the Romans under the 
Empire/ which seem to have given rise to the diffi- 
culties he met with in his narrative of this campaign. 

1. He says that ''the direction of the march of 
Pompeius from Larissa led him to the foot of a gentle 
acclivity which bounds the plain (of Pharsalia) to the 
east/' and that it " was on this height, to all appear- 
ance, that he selected a spot for his encampment." 
This cannot be correct; for we have seen that the 
camp of Pompeius was near Pharsalus, whereas the 
plain of the Enipeus extends many miles to the east- 
ward of Pharsalus, gradually narrowing beyond that 
place until we arrive at the point where the Enipeus 
emerges from the heights of Othrys. 

2. Mr. Merivale is misinformed in saying that " the 
plain of Pharsalus, five or six miles in breadth, ex- 
tends along the left bank of the Enipeus." Five or 
six miles is indeed about the breadth of the level, 
but this breadth is equally divided between the two 
sides of the river; nor is there anything to support 
the conjecture that its course may have changed itself 
since the time of the battle. 

3. In his endeavours to resolve the difficulty which 
he has found in this part of his History, the author 
remarks, '' Two cities rose successively on or near the 
site of Pharsalus, and it is possible that at the period 
of the battle the place may have been deserted." It 
is true that Livius, following Polybius, relates that 

' ' Travels in Northern Greece/ iv. p. 478 seq. 
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when the consul Q. Marcius Philippus, in the year 
B. c. 169, went into Greece to prosecute the war 
against Perseus, he inarched from Ambracia into 
Thessaly, traversing, undoubtedly, the same pass of 
M^tzovo by which Caesar, 120 years afterwards, en- 
tered the Thessalian plains. The historian then 
relates that Marcius was met by his predecessor in the 
consulate, A. Hostilius, with the army of which Mar* 
cius was about to take the command, and which had 
previously been encamped about '' Palaepharsalus :" 
whence it appears that the camp of Hostilius had been 
on the site of the future Pharsalic battle, and that the 
meeting of Marcius and Hostilius took place some- 
where in the plains where Caesar had been encamped 
prior to the battle. I cannot, however, conceive that 
in this instance Palaepharsalus is anything else than a 
synonym of Pharsalus, — and this opinion is supported 
by Strabo, inasmuch as he also names Palaepharsalus 
without any allusion to another place called Pharsalus, 
though on some other occasions he distinguishes two 
towns of the same name, one ancient and the other 
modem, as Scepsis and Palaescepsis, Tyrus and Palae- 
tyrus. There is still less reason for supposing that 
Pharsalus was deserted at the time of the battle. The 
remote antiquity of the remains of its acropolis and 
of some parts of the town-walls; the much later 
apparent date of other parts ; their great extent ; the 
importance of the position as commanding the direct 
route and some of the passes which lead from the 
south of Greece into the Thessalian plains ; the copi- 
ous sources issuing from the foot of the northern 
walls ; and the preservation of the ancient name 
applied to a modern town on the ancient site, which 
has been an archbishopric since the ninth century, are 
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all arguments that Pharsalus has never ceased to exist 
as a city since the time of the Trojan war, at and 
before which it was the chief city of Phtheia,^ and was 
probably known by that appellation, for Pharsalus is 
not among the Homeric names. 

4. Mr. Men vale is at a loss to understand how the 
army of Pompeius could have effected its retreat in 
safety to Larissa. What was there to hinder them ? 
The same route by which they came was still open to 
them; they had begun their retreat before Caesar 
attacked and took the fortified camp, which attack, 
with its consequences, must have occupied some hours. 
After such a battle, the legionaries of Caesar were not 
in the best condition to begin a long chase, even were 
it likely that Caesar should have permitted them to do 
80, after he had issued his commands that the adverse 
legionaries should be spared. It was different with 
regard to the cohorts, who, when the camp was taken, 
had ascended the mountain which rises immediately 
above the position of the Pompeian camp. These 
cohorts were still in a state of resistance to Caesar ; 
for which reason, when he found that they had taken 
a road to Larissa which was naturally, for the purpose 
of avoiding him, somewhat circuitous, there could be 
nothing more consistent with the other facts, related 
by him, than that he should have resolved upon en- 
deavouring to intercept them by a more direct line. 
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Regnuin Pharsalos Achillis." — Lucan, 6, 350. 



III.— SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE TO THE MEMOIR ON 'TWO 
ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS RELATIVE TO THE CON- 
QUEST OF BRITAIN BT THE EMPEROR CLAUDIUS 
CiESAR/ 

BY JOHN HOGG, KSQ.* M.A.» P.R.8., M.R.S.L., &C. 

(Read November 22nd, 1849.) 

Soon after the publication of Part i.. Vol. iii. of 
' The Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature/ 
which contains my Memoir^ on two Roman Inscrip- 
tions relating to Claudius Caesar's conquest of Britain, 
the Rev. Dr. John Lingard (one of our Honorary 
Associates) favoured me with a letter criticizmg that 
Paper, and suggesting at the same time a learned and 
valuable reading for the last line of my inscription. 
No. V. p. 265. 

Having long mislaid his letter, I have unfortunately 
been prevented from laying it before the Society at 
an earlier period ; but, concluding that the following 
extracts from it will be received with attention by 
them, as coming from so distinguished a scholar and 
historian, and from one whose opinion is worthy of 
great consideration, I make no apology in now com- 
municating them. 

^ The reader is reqaested to make the foUowmg corrections in the 
Memoir contained in the volame here referred to : 

At p. 246, in the last line but one, for p. 247, read p. 251. 
„ 247, in the last line, for p. 246, read p. 250. 
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''At the first glance I felt a suspicion that the 
inscription No. i. was of modem date: you have 
converted that suspicion into certainty. 

''You have proved satisfactorily that the second 
refers to Claudius, have pointed out the real titular 
form, and, what is most interesting, have discovered 
the date of the inscription, and that which occasioned 
it. You have also shown good reason for discarding 
the Onhades^ of the former restorer, and have very 
ingeniously filled up the lines five, six, and seven. I 
use the word ingeniously^ because, where a meaning 
may be variously expressed, we cannot be sure of the 
exact phrase originally employed. 

" You have adopted the suggestion of the former 
restorer — INDICIO facto . Now I cannot persuade 
myself that a Roman would have employed such an 
expression. Facere indicium appears to me to mean 
' to make a disclosure,* not ' a discovery.* But even if 
it can have the last meaning, the construction is so 
clumsy, that I cannot believe it presents the true 
reading. My suspicion is that INDICIO is not one, 
but two words, INDICIONEM' — the CI is, I believe, 
not uncommon in place of the TI, as we generally 
spell it now. I would therefore read— GENTESQVE- 

EXTIMASTOTIVSORBIS ,— or, EXTRAORBKM- 
TERRAHVM, as you suggest; or EXTRAOKRKM 

POSIT AS, — or, as appears to me more consonant to 
the usual simplicity of such inscriptions, — 

GENTESQVE-ET'Ti:RriASlXCOGNlTAS 
PRIMV8-IN-DICI0N EM • REDEGEK IT 

I use REDEGERIT and not REDEGIT, because my 
ear tells me that the genius of the language requires it 
after the QVOD, but in that I probably am incorrect.'' 

VOL. IV. M 
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I would therefore substitute for the last line of my 
restored Inscription (No. v. p. 265) the following, 

PRIMVSINDICIONEM IMP RKEI)K(^iT 

But I may observe as to preferring redegkrit to 
REI>K(irr, it is merely a matter of opinion, or of 
taste ; and, because several other scholars have ob- 
jected to my use of an indicative mood after QVOD, 
I will here refer to some inscriptions in the earlier 
time of the Empire, to show that that conjunction 
is used either with an indicative or with a subjunctive 
mood. Indeed, examples occur in Cicero of both 
moods ; as, ^* cum tibi agam gratias, quod me vivere 
coegisti;** and "mihi, quod defendissem^ leniter sue- 
censuit." 

Two inscriptions to the Emperor Trajan are to be 
noticed in Gruter's ' Inscriptiones Antiquae' (vol. i. 
p. 246, No. 8, and p. 247, No. 6) with the conjunc- 
tion QVOD followed by a subjunctive mood ; and three 
others — the first two of which are dedicated to the 
Emperor Vespasian, and the third to the Emperor 
Titus — may be seen in the same work (vol. i. p. 243, 
Nos. 2 and 3, and p. 244, No. 6), where that con- 
junction is used with an indicative mood.^ Since the 
two which were erected to Vespasian are imperfect, 
and have not been restored by the erudite Gruter, 
I here insert one of them with the lost parts supplied, 
and with a translation. I have selected No. 3, which 
only difiers from No. 2 in the name of the city, 
because it is published, among the 'Inscriptiones 

^ See another example, very similar in expression to No. v., ia^ 
the memorable inscription to the Emperor Augustus, as given by 
Pliny in hia Nat. Hist. lib. iii. cap. 20; and compare with it 
Suetonius, Vit. Cses. Aug. cap. 21. 
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Antiquae lUustriores de Caesaribus/ in some editions 

of Suetonius. 

IMPGAESARI 

VESPASIANOAVG 

PONT-MAXTRPOTin 



IMPIIXPPCOSIIIDES-IIII 

SPVTEOL 

QVODVIASVRBIS 

NE6LI6ENTIA 

SVPERIORVM TEMPORVM 

CORRVPTASINPENSA 

SVARESTITVIT 

'To the Emperor Cnsar Vespasian Augustus, Pontifex Maximus* 
in the Trihnnitian Power for the third time> eight times Imperator, 
Father of his Country, Consul the third, and Designate the fourth, 
time, the Senate of PuteoH (erected this) hecause he repaired, at his 
ofwn expense, the streets of the dtf (which were) decayed through 
the negligence of former times.' 

I have thus restored the words SVPERIORVM- 
TEMPORVM (or SVPERIORrsTEMPORlS), con- 
sidering them to be exactly parallel to ''superior 
aetas'' (Cicero de Senectute, s. 18), that is to say — 
' former time ; ' so then the entire phrase signifies 
literally, 'through the negligence of former times;' 
and consequently, it may also mean, 'through the 
negligence of those who lived in former times.' 

This inscription is said to have been discovered at 
Cuma. which was in the immediate vicmity of Puteoli, 
at this day called Puzzuoli; and from the titular form 
it will appear to have been erected towards the end of 
the year of our Lord 71. 

I have supposed, since my Memoir was published, 
that the last words of the fourth line of the restored 
inscription No. v. had better be altered to CENSORI- 
i> • p, in accordance with the inscription engraved, 
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p. 39, torn. T. 'DeDe Antidiiti di Ercolano" C^^ap. 
1767) ; bat I find, on referring to Grater's ' Inscrip- 
tiones Antiqase/ toL L p. 176, No. 1 (Amst 1707), in 
the inscription there set forth, that the title of Censor 
is omitted, and as both these inscriptions bear exactly 
the same titular formola, I do not think it necessary 
to make that alteration. Indeed, these contempo- 
raneons inscriptions distinctly confirm the following 
statement of Saetonins (Vit Claad. cap. 16), — ''gessit 

et censuram; sed banc qnoque inaeqnaliter, 

varioqae et animo et eventa.'' 

The principal event in history, which doubtless 
caused the erection of the inscription (No. v.) to the 
Emperor Claadias Caesar, was his triumph over Carac- 
tacus. My Memoir has lately received a very complete 
illustration in the Prize Cartoon by Mr. 6. F. Watts, 
entitled 'Caractacus led in Triumph through the 
streets of Rome.' ^ There the British chief and his 
family, marched in captivity before the Roman people, 
and the triumphal arch erected on the occasion to the 
Emperor, are faithfully and beautifully represented. 

' See the same in the inBcription erected on the enlargement of 
the Pomeriom, Gmter, yd. i. p. 196, No. 4. I am glad to perceire 
that British Antiquaries have at length adopted my interpretation 
of Chmdiiu's medal hearing TRP-ylTIl-IMPXyi. Refer to 
mj note 5, p. 248, 'Transactions of the Royal Society of Literatore/ 
vol. ill.; Akerman's 'Nomismatic Journal,' vol. i. p. 272; 'The 
literary Gazette' for 1837, p. 241, and p. 255; and Akerman's 
'Coins of the Romans relating to Britain,' p. 14 (second edition), 
Lond. 1844. 

^ See ' The Prize Cartoons,' engraved on stone from the drawings 
of Messrs. Unnell, published by Longman and Co., London, 1847. 



IV.— ON THE DECREASE OF THE LEVEL OF THE NILE, 
AND ON EGYPTIAN FORTIFICATION. 

IN A LETTER TO THB SECRETARY, BY SIR GARDNER 

WILKINSON, F. R. 8. 

(Read November 8th and 22nd, 1849.) 

Lucerne, June 20th, 1849. 

Sir, 

After Ethiopia has been so fully examined by 
Dr. Liepsius and the Prussian Commission, the few ob- 
servations I have been enabled to make during a short 
and hurried journey as far as Gebel B^rkel, will pro- 
bably add little to the information already given of 
that country ; but, as I do not know what has been 
published by Dr. Lepsius, I beg to lay before the 
Society some remarks on the points which appear 
most deserving of notice. 

The first place of interest after leaving Wady Halfeh 
is Samneh, well known for its two temples and ex- 
tensive fortifications, which are of very early date. 
The peculiarities of the latter will be mentioned pre- 
sently; and I now confine myself to the remarkable 
phenomenon of the great decrease of the level of the 
Nile, for the first notice of which we are indebted to 
Dr. Lepsius. 

VOL. IV. N 
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His attention was, no doubt, drawn to it by the dis- 
covery of hierogljrphic inscriptions, on the rocks and 
basement stones of the fortress at Samneh, recording 
the rise of the river, and the year, month, and day of 
the kings' reigns when the different inundations oc- 
curred; and, indeed, it is very evident, from the round 
holes worn in the rocks, by a constant rush of water, 
at the same level as the inscriptions, that the Nile did 
actually rise to the height mentioned in those contem- 
porary records. They occur on both sides of the river ; 
some on the rocks, others on stones forming part of 
the basements, or terraces, on which the fortresses 
and temples stand; and even where the inscribed 
stones have fallen from their places, they are still lying 
far above the reach of the inundations of later times. 
The highest inscription is 27 feet 8 inches, or 28 feet, 
above the inundation of 1848, which was the greatest 
hitherto known ; and some others vary from 20 feet to 
19, 16, 15, and 13 feet 9 inches above the same point. 
They are all written in the reigns of kings who were 
contemporaneous with, or who immediately followed, 
the Osirtasens, the last being a king of the thirteenth 




dynasty, one of the early Sabacos x^ f^ 

who mentions Osirtasen III. as one of his ''deceased" 

predecessors | <^ ptliy* ^ J , They cannot be 

said to belong to a NiUymetety as they are written in 
different places, often a long distance from each other, 
and not with the care that a graduated scale would 
require, the line frequently sloping upwards or down- 
wards, instead of being perfectly horizontal, and no 
mark or mention of any measure is attached to them. 
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They were, perhaps, the work of some of the priests, 
who were induced to keep these records for the sake 
of the security of the temple, and not in accordance 
with any government order; and this is the more 
probable, as the highest inundation reached to about 
6 feet from the top of the terrace on which the crude 
brick walls are built. That the inscriptions ooin- 
memorate the rise of the Nile» is very evident ; and it 
is remarkable that the line indicating the highest rise 
of the water is often drawn through the centre of the 
first hieroglypbk^t which signifies the 'mouth' or 'rise' 
of the river, the rest of the inscription being ranged 
below it. 




X 




i 



o^^!^ 



{S^M 



These questions naturally arise : — 1st, What extra- 
ordinary catastrophe caused the great fall of the level 
of the Nile ? and, 2ndly, When did that change take 
place? 

The cause was undoubtedry a sudden giving way 
of some rocks that impeded its progress, and kept up 
the water, at a point somewhere below Nubia, and 
not at Samneh itself, nor even at the second cataract^ 
since the whole of the Nubian valley was once irrigated 
by the Nile to a considerable height above the present 
inundations. This is attested by the remains of high 
alluvial soil in several parts of that province, which, 
though now no longer reached by the Nile, are still 
capable of cultivation, and are frequently tilled by 
artificial irrigation. The same old deposit of alluvial 
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soil is traced throughout Ethiopia, above Samneh; 
even the holes worn in hard rocks, by the attrition of 
water that once covered them, are seen at the same 
height in many places ; and I have met with several 
valleys on the east bank, now a long distance from the 
river, which have the same unmistakeable signs of the 
annual inundation of the Nile. 

I do not know on which bank Dr. Lepsius travelled 
in Ethiopia ; but if he went over the same ground as 
myself, he will, no doubt, have observed the same de- 
serted channels of the river, one of which, behind the 
village of Egger,^ is about a quarter of a mile in breadth 
and four miles in length from the spot where it quits, 
to where it rejoins, the present course of the Nile, 
leaving a large piece of isolated ground, between the 
old channel and the Nile, more than three quarters of 
a mile in breadth, which was formerly an island, if not 
all the year, at least during the inundation. Again, 
opposite Dosheh, is a plain, a mile and a half broad 
and six or seven miles in length, which is entirely 
composed of the old alluvial deposit. In Wady Absont, 
about twenty-two miles further to the south, are similar 
signs of the ancient height of the river, in the water- 
worn rocks and alluvial deposit far up the bed of the 
ravine : others occur, more or less evidently, through- 
out the whole of the valley of Ethiopia ; and some 
of the alluvial plains are of immense extent, far ex- 
ceeding the widest in Egypt, with the exception of the 
Delta. 

It was to this great rise of the river in former times 
that the extensive plains of Ethiopia owed their ferti- 

^ Seven miles to the south of Soleb, on the opposite or eastern 
bank, at the bend of the river. 
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lity and their existence ; and it is singular, as well as 
painful, to contemplate the sad desolation which must 
have suddenly come upon that country when the 
decrease of the river's level took place. 

This was probably at a period beyond the reach of 
history ; but it is strange that no tradition of it should 
have been handed down, and that the priests of Egypt, 
among the many wonders with which they delighted 
to surprise the Greeks, should not have mentioned 
this, since it was unquestionably a most remarkable 
event, from the size of the river, the change it made 
in a whole country, and the immense quantity of land 
left to become a wilderness ; for the extent of the allu- 
vial deposit is in some places as much as three miles 
in breadth on one side of the river alone, and many 
miles in length, as in the province of Dongola ; and 
the whole of those tracts is now covered with a coat- 
ing of sand, — slight, it is true, — so as to leave 
them still capable of cultivation whenever the peasants 
choose to irrigate them artificially, but to all ap- 
pearance as complete a desert as the neighbouring 
plains of detritus which have never been watered by 
the Nile. 

The sudden formation of a new, or lower, channel 
may be attributed to the effect of an earthquake, or to 
the action of the water, which in time forced a larger 
and deeper outlet for itself; and from the appearance 
of the old alluvial deposit on the east bank opposite 
Philae, there is reason to believe that it happened 
during the high Nile, that deposit not being in regular 
uninterrupted courses, but broken away in places, and 
left in deep hollows, as if by the sudden sinking of a 
large body of water, which would be precisely the 
effect of the inundation falling suddenly while at its 
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greatest height. The rocky barrier which kept up the 
Nile to its former level, and whose sudden disruption 
made so great a change in the height of the river, 
appears to have been (not, as I at first supposed, at 
Asouan, but) at Silsilis; and to this conclusion I 
have been led by finding that the only part of Egypt 
where the old alluvial deposit is met with, above the 
reach of the present inundation, is between Asouan 
and Silsilis ; and the alluvial plain below Ombos is, 
like those above Philae, still unwatered by the rising 
Nile. 

I must, however, observe, that the river appears 
not to have been lowered at once below its former 
level ; and there is reason to believe that the decrease 
happened after more than one interval, since we find 
alluvial deposits in Nubia at three different heights, of 
8, 18, and 28 feet above the present inundations. 
The first of these is the most usual height throughout 
Nubia, and the others are only found in particular 
places, especially on the east bank opposite Philae, 
where some deposits reach to 28, 36, and 40 feet 
above the inundation of 1848. Another singular fact, 
worthy of notice, in the neighbourhood of Philae, is 
that one old course of the Nile was straight from 
Nubia through the valley to the eastward of Asouan, 
where the eastern range of hills runs in a northerly 
direction from opposite Philae. The appearance of 
that natural opening led me to examine the bed of the 
valley at the northern end towards Asouan ; and, as I 
found its bed and sides composed of the same old 
alluvial soil, I have little doubt that at least /)ne oriffi- 
nal branch of the river lay that way, until it forced for 
itself a lower passage through the rocks of Silsilis, 
when the water of the upper Nile being greatly 
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lowered, it abandoned that channel, and has ever since 
been confined to the rocky bed of the cataracts. Be- 
low Silsilis, however, no great change was made by 
the catastrophe ; we are therefore not surprised to find 
the monuments of the time of Osirtasen I. built on 
the same low level as those of the kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty ; and no vestiges can be traced of 
the old alluvial deposit, in that part of Egypt, stand- 
ing high above the reach of the present inundation. 

It is difficult to fix the precise epoch when the old 
barrier of the Nile was broken down. We know, from 
the inscriptions at Samneh, it had its higher level 
during the twelfth and thirteenth dynasties ; and, as I 
have found temples in Ethiopia, built by kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty, on the old alluvial deposit, it is 
clear that it happened before their time, as they would 
not have exposed their monuments to the annual rise 
of the Nile. 

Unfortunately; no buildings exist in Ethiopia of the 
period between the thirteenth and eighteenth dynas- 
ties ; but the temples of Soleb and Sedinga, built by 
Amunoph III. on the alluvial deposit, show that the 
change took place before his reign ; and as the ruins 
at the island of Sai, of the time of Thothmes III. and 
Amunoph IL, stand very little above it, there is reason 
to suppose they also date after that event. We may 
therefore conclude that it occurred between the years 
1700 and 1500 b. c, or between 3550 and 3350 years 
ago. 

Another point worthy of observation at Samneh is 
the extent of its defences, and the peculiar construc- 
tion of its two fortresses, — giving, as they do, a very 
good insight into the system of Egyptian fortifica- 
tions. 
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A line of forts was constructed by the Egyptians, in 
very early times, in this part of the country, to defend 
the frontier against the Ethiopians, and to serve as a 
base of operations in their advance towards the south. 
That they were not intended as places of refuge from 
the Shepherd invaders of Egypt, is very evident ; and 
an examination of their plans and general position 
shows at once that they were intended to oppose an 
enemy from the south. 

The water-gate, for instance, at both fortresses of 
Samneh, is within the cataract, on the north or Egyp- 
tian side, and the strongest part of the defences is to 
the south. 

The forts begin about the lower extremity of the 
cataracts, and are so placed as to command the passes 
from the desert into the valley of the Nile : sometimes 
a second fort is placed on an island in the river, as a 
still more secure position in case of the land fort being 
taken by a sudden assault ; and some are placed at 
the distance of a few miles from, and within sight of, 
one of the principal fortresses, in order to form a con- 
nected line of defences. Some of the larger fortresses 
are also met with in Egypt and Nubia, the most 
remarkable of which are at Contra-Pselcis, opposite 
Dakkeh; at Hieraconpolis, opposite Eilethyas; at 
Abydos, and at El Haybeh. They differ in some 
respects from each other; but their general resem- 
blance in the most material points suffices to give an 
idea of the Egyptian mode of fortification, which even 
presents some of the peculiarities of modem works, in 
the glacis, scarps^ and counterscarps ^ and what may 
be considered ravelins in the ditches. 

In their position the towers differed very much from 
those of the Romans, being square, and never round, 
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and placed on each side of, instead of beii^ upon, the 
comer of the wall, which was sometimes slightly 
rounded (a). The towers were generally of the same 
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height as the wall, and consisted, in like manner, 
of a rampart and parapet, which last I believe to 
have terminated in the usual round battlements 
of the Egyptian stone walls (b), 
copied firom a row of shields, the 
ascent to the ramparts being by 
inclined planes (c). Sometimes 
the towers were narrow, like buttresses, and placed at 
short distances from 
each other, but still 
square, and project- 
ing as much as their 
breadth from the wall 
(d) ; sometimes they 
extended a very little 
way up the wdl (e) ; and occasionally they were re- 




placed by a continuous extra circuit, attached ,to the 
main wall by cross binders of brick (p). 

TOL. IV. O 
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The whole of the walls were of crude brick, which, 
in the dry climate of Egypt, is a most durable mate- 
rial, as some of these fortresses, upwards of 3000 years 
old, fully prove: they were generally about 15 feet 
thick, and the height, when entire, was at least 50 
feet. If the ground permitted it, the fortress was a 
square, with one, and occasionally two, main entrances, 
but generally with one, and a sally-port, or a water- 
gate, if near the river ; and when the ground was 
broken or irregular, the direction of the walls was 
made to suit that of the height on which they stood. 

One great principle, in the large fortresses, was to 
have a long wall, on the side most exposed to attack, 
projecting, from 70 to 100 feet, at right angles from, 
and of the same height as, the main wall, upon which 
the besieged were enabled to run out, and sweep the 
faces, or curtains, by what we should call a ' flanking 
fire.' But the great object was to keep the enemy as 
far from the main wall of the works as possible ; and 
this was done by raising it on a broad terrace or base- 
ment of stone, or by the still more effectual method of 
surrounding it by an outer circuit, or wall of circum- 
vallation, parallel to the main 
wall, and distant from it, on every 
side, from 13 to 20 feet (g) ; the 
only towers being then at the 
entrance, which was towards one 
comer, or in the centre of the 
least exposed face. This an- 
swered the purpose of an outer 
rampart and ditch : it served to keep the hostile move- 
able towers and battering-rams at a distance from the 
main wall ; and the assailants were forced to Carry the 
outer circuit before they could attempt a breach or an 
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MSault on the body of the fortress; 
while, from the lowness of the outer wall, 
they were always exposed to the missiles 
of the besieged (h). 

Another very effectual defence, the best instance of 
which occurs at Contra-Pselcis, was a counterscarp, 
instead of the simple outer wall, whereby the enemy 
was prevented from making a lodgement behind it, and 
was still more exposed to the missiles of the garrison ; 
and that strong fortress had the additional defence of 
a sort of ravelin down the centre of the ditch, which, 
being of hewn stone, presented a second obstacle to 
the besiegers, after they had succeeded in overcoming 
the impediments of the counterscarp and the ditch. Be- 
yond it, again, they had to traverse the same breadth 
of ditch, and to ascend the scarp of the terrace on the 
opposite side, on which the walls stood, the besieged 
having removed the bridge, which was doubtless of 
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wood, and which rested on a strong mass of brick- 
work, 28 feet in breadth, attached to the scarped wall 
of the ditch (k). This terrace was very similar to the 
mound " made of the earth taken from the ditch, and 
raised in front of the main wall, with a face of ma- 
sonry," recommended by Machiavelli,^ and to the 



* Book Yit. Introduction. 
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'aggeres' which Vitrnvioa says should be placed be- 
fore walls and towers standing on a level space.' 

In the western fortress of Samneh is another pecu- 
liarity, which approaches nearer to a feature in modem 
fortification than any of the preceding, being a glacis, 
or inclined ascent, from the open country towards the 
works, terminated, as in onr own, hy the counterscarp. 
This glacis is made of stones well fitted together, and 
the angle of its ascent is about 35° (l, 1). The counter- 



N 



scarp has also a slight talus (2), like all Egyptian 
buildings, to give it additional strength ; and beyond 
the broad dry ditch is a scarped wall, supporting the 
mound on which the walls stand (3). Sometimes the 
wall rose directly from the ditch (m), but generally. 



even then, was protected at its base by a platform of 
I VitntTiiu, lib. i. c. 5. 
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Stone, about 10 feet broad, as at the eastern fortress 
of Samneh (n); and this platform was, in some in^ 
stances, of considerable breadth, and was itself fur- 
nished with towers, when the ascent was too steep to 
allow the weapons of the besieged to reach the assail- 
ants from the main wall, as at Gezuret el M^ek, * the 
King's Island,' about three miles to the north of 
Samneh (o).* 




These ancient fortresses date at the early period of 
the twelfth and thirteenth dynasties; and, though 
kept up by the Egyptians in later times, it does not 
appear that the monarchs of the eighteenth and sub- 
sequent dynasties followed the example of their pre- 
decessors, in the erection of similar fortifications. 
Their towns on the edge of the desert continued to be 
surrounded by crude brick ramparts, and a wall was 
built along the edge of the desert, to keep off the 
marauding Arabs; but the old system of fortresses 
was abandoned for what appeared to them a more 
convenient mode of defence — that of fortified temples. 

In former times the temple stood within the fortress. 
It was then a small building, consisting only of a sanc- 
tuary and the adjacent chambers, which were thought 
sufficient for the service of the deity and the use of the 
priests ; but now the addition of large, massive, pyra- 

' I had no means of crossing the river to examine that fortress. 
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midal towers, with more solid and loftier walls for th9 
body of the temple, stood in the stead of a regular 
rampart; the projection of the towers enabled the 
besieged to rake the sides of the building, even better 
than the projecting wall of the old fortresses; the 
parapet raised over the gateway shielded the soldiers 
while they defended the approach to the entrance, and 
the same plan of an outer wall of circumvallation was 
carried out by the large crude brick enclosure of the 
temenos, within which the temple stood. 

This system of detached forts in the towns, which 
were multiplied according to the number of temples in 
each place, was universally adopted after the accession 
of the eighteenth dynasty, in lieu of the old fortresses 
and walled cities; and this will account for the few 
instances that occur of a whole town surrounded by a 
wall. It was found more expedient, especially when 
the towns increased in size, to defend them by means 
of these fortified temples ; because a great extent of 
wall exposed a larger surface to the assaults of the 
besiegers, gave them a better opportunity of making a 
false attack, and required far more men to garrison 
and defend it. 

Whether this change in the plan of their defences 
was the result of experience obtained in the wars with 
the Shepherd invaders, when the Egyptians had an 
opportunity of testing the capability of their fortresses 
for withstanding a siege, or suggested itself during 
their own conquests in foreign lands, it is unnecessary 
now to inquire ; nor shall I enter into a discussion on 
the probable efiects of the Shepherd invasion upon the 
military habits of the Egyptians. 

I have endeavoured to compress the above remarks 
into as small a space as possible, and have only given 
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a general view of the subject, as a full explanation of 
it would require a reference to the plans. These I 
hope, at some future period, to have an opportunity of 
publishing, when I shall also notice the fortresses of 
Upper Ethiopia, as well as those singular lines con- 
structed on the brows of numerous zig-zag heights, at 
a pass about six miles north of Napata, apparently as 
outworks to that city, which, like Thebes, was not 
surrounded by a wall. 

I cannot, however, conclude without offering a few 
remarks on the Ethiopians and their monuments, in 
connexion with the claim to an early civilization, and 
to the honour of having preceded the Egyptians in the 
use of hieroglyphics. The question has in reality been 
long since set at rest by the observations of the Duke 
of Northumberland and Colonel Felix, who visited 
Ethiopia more than twenty years ago, and who found 
the most unequivocal proofs of the Ethiopians having 
been mere imitators of the Egyptians in architecture 
and sculpture ; I will therefore confine myself to these 
general statements, in confirmation of their opinion : 
1st, that not only are the monuments imitated from 
those of Egypt, but the very names of the gods and 
kings are taken from that country ; 2ndly, every 
Ethiopian king calls himself '' lord of the upper and 
lower regions," — the common Egyptian title derived 
from the division of the country into *' upper and 
lower Egypt;'* 3rdly, he wears the double Egyptian 
crown or Pshent; 4thly, the language of the hiero- 
glyphics is Egyptian ; and, 5thly, the gods are, for the 
most part, the very same as in the temples of the 
Thebaid. Indeed, they have their Egyptian titles; 
they are called presidents of the cities, or districts, 
sacred to them in Egypt; and the legends placed over 
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them are the same, ia words and language^ as ia the 
temples of that country. 

With regard to antiquity, nothing in the Ethiopian 
capital, Napata, is of any high antiquity, compared to 
the Egyptian monuments. The oldest sculptures bear 
the names of Egyptian kings, — Amunoph III. and 
Remeses the Great ; and the small, insignificant pyra- 
mids, the largest of which is not 60 feet square^ at its 
base, from which the Egyptians have been supposed 
to have derived the notion of those stupendous monu* 
ments raised near Memphis, are of a comparatively 
recent sera, and some are evidently built after the 
Roman conquest of Egypt. 

Gardner Wilkinson. 

' The large one at Nonree is only 146 feet square, and some of 
the others 73 feet. 
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A line of forts was constructed by the Egyptians, in 
very early times, in this part of the country, to defend 
the frontier against the Ethiopians, and to serve as a 
base of operations in their advance towards the south. 
That they were not intended as places of refuge from 
the Shepherd invaders of Egypt, is very evident ; and 
an examination of their plans and general position 
shows at once that they were intended to oppose an 
enemy from the south. 

The water-gate, for instance, at both fortresses of 
Samneh, is within the cataract, on the north or Egyp- 
tian side, and the strongest part of the defences is to 
the south. 

The forts begin about the lower extremity of the 
cataracts, and are so placed as to command the passes 
from the desert into the valley of the Nile : sometimes 
a second fort is placed on an island in the river, as a 
still more secure position in case of the land fort being 
taken by a sudden assault ; and some are placed at 
the distance of a few miles from, and within sight of, 
one of the principal fortresses, in order to form a con- 
nected line of defences. Some of the larger fortresses 
are also met with in Egypt and Nubia, the most 
remarkable of which are at Contra-Pselcis, opposite 
Dakkeh; at Hieraconpolis, opposite Eilethyas; at 
Abydos, and at El Haybeh. They differ in some 
respects from each other; but their general resem- 
blance in the most material points suffices to give an 
idea of the Egyptian mode of fortification, which even 
presents some of the peculiarities of modem works, in 
the glacis, scarps, and counterscarps ^ and what may 
be considered ravelins in the ditches. 

In their position the towers differed very much from 
those of the Romans, being square, and never round. 
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and placed on each side of, instead of being upon, the 
f»mer of the wall, which was sometimes sligfatljr 
rounded (a). The towers were generally of the same 
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height as the wall, and consisted, in like manner, 
of a rampart and parapet, which last I believe to 
have terminated in the usual round battlements 
of the Egyptian etone walls (b), 
copied from a row of shields, the 
ascent to the ramparts being by 
inclined planes (c). Sometimes 
the towers were narrow, like buttresses, and placed at 
short distances from 
each other, but still 
square, and project- 
ing as much as their 
breadth from the wall 
(o) ; sometimes they 
extended a very little 
way up the wdl (b) ; and occasionally they were re- 




placed by a continuous extra circuit, attached ,to the 
main wall by cross binders of brick (f). 
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100 ON THE LEVEL OF THE NILE, 

A line of forts was constructed by the Egyptians , in 
very early times, in this part of the country, to defend 
the frontier against the Ethiopians, and to serve as a 
base of operations in their advance towards the south. 
That they were not intended as places of refuge from 
the Shepherd invaders of Egypt, is very evident ; and 
an examination of their plans and general position 
shows at once that they were intended to oppose an 
enemy from the south. 

The water-gate, for instance, at both fortresses of 
Samneh, is within the cataract, on the north or Egyp- 
tian side, and the strongest part of the defences is to 
the south. 

The forts begin about the lower extremity of the 
cataracts, and are so placed as to command the passes 
from the desert into the valley of the Nile : sometimes 
a second fort is placed on an island in the river, as a 
still more secure position in case of the land fort being 
taken by a sudden assault ; and some are placed at 
the distance of a few miles from, and within sight of, 
one of the principal fortresses, in order to form a con- 
nected line of defences. Some of the larger fortresses 
are also met with in Egypt and Nubia, the most 
remarkable of which are at Contra-Pselcis, opposite 
Dakkeh; at Hieraconpolis, opposite Eilethyas; at 
Abydos, and at El Haybeh. They differ in some 
respects from each other; but their general resem- 
blance in the most material points suffices to give an 
idea of the Egyptian mode of fortification, which even 
presents some of the peculiarities of modern works, in 
the glacis, scarps, and counterscarps ^ and what may 
be considered ravelins in the ditches. 

In their position the towers differed very much from 
those of the Romans, being square, and never round. 
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and placed on each side of, instead of being upon, tho 
corner of the wall, 'which was sometimes slightly 
rounded (a). The towers were generally of the same 
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height as the wall, and consisted, in tike manner, 
of a rampart and parapet, which last I believe to 
hare terminated in the usual round battlements 
of the I^iyptian stone walls (b), 
copied from a row of shields, the 
ascent to the ramparts being; by 
inclined planes (c). Sometimes 
the towers were narrow, like buttresses, and placed at 
short distances from 
each other, but still 
square, and project- 
ing as much as their 
breadth from the wall 
(d) ; sometimes they 
extended a very little 
way up the wall (b) ; and occasionally they were re- 




placed by a continuous extra circuit, attached .to the 
main vralt by cross binders of brick (p). 
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100 ON THR LEVEL OF THE NILE, 

A line of forts was constructed by the Egyptians, ia 
very early times, in this part of the country, to defend 
the frontier against the Ethiopians, and to serve as a 
base of operations in their advance towards the south. 
That they were not intended as places of refuge from 
the Shepherd invaders of Egypt, is very evident ; and 
an examination of their plans and general position 
shows at once that they were intended to oppose an 
enemy from the south. 

The water-gate, for instance, at both fortresses of 
Samneh, is within the cataract, on the north or Egyp- 
tian side, and the strongest part of the defences is to 
the south. 

The forts begin about the lower extremity of the 
cataracts, and are so placed as to command the passes 
from the desert into the valley of the Nile : sometimes 
a second fort is placed on an island in the river, as a 
still more secure position in case of the land fort being 
taken by a sudden assault ; and some are placed at 
the distance of a few miles from, and within sight of, 
one of the principal fortresses, in order to form a con- 
nected line of defences. Some of the larger fortresses 
are also met with in Egypt and Nubia, the most 
remarkable of which are at Contra-Pselcis, opposite 
Dakkeh; at Hieraconpolis, opposite Eilethyas; at 
Abydos, and at El Haybeh. They differ in some 
respects from each other; but their general resem- 
blance in the most material points suffices to give an 
idea of the Egyptian mode of fortification, which even 
presents some of the peculiarities of modem works, in 
the glacis, scarps, and counterscarps ^ and what may 
be considered ravelins in the ditches. 

In their position the towers differed very much from 
those of the Romans, being square, and never round. 
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and placed on each side of, instead of being upon, the 
comer of the wall, which was sometimes slightljr 
rotiDded (a). The towers were generally of the same 
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height as the wall, and consisted, in like manner, 
of a rampart and parapet, which last I believe to 
have terminated in the usual round battlements 
of the f^iyptian stone walls { b ), 
copied from a row of shields, the 
ascent to the ramparts being by 
inclined planes (c). Sometimes 
the towers were narrow, like buttresses, and placed at 
short distances from 
each other, but still 
square, and project- 
ing as much as their 
breadth from tfae wall 
(d) ; sometimes they 
extended a very Uttle 
way up the wall (b) ; and occasionally they were re- 




placed by a continuous extra circuit, attached ,to the 
main wall by cross binders of brick (f). 
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100 ON THR LEVEL OF THE NILE, 

A line of forts was constructed by the Egyptians, ia 
very early times, in this part of the country, to defend 
the frontier against the Ethiopians, and to serve as a 
base of operations in their advance towards the south. 
That they were not intended as places of refuge from 
the Shepherd invaders of Egypt, is very evident ; and 
an examination of their plans and general position 
shows at once that they were intended to oppose an 
enemy from the south. 

The water-gate, for instance, at both fortresses of 
Samneh, is within the cataract, on the north or Egyp- 
tian side, and the strongest part of the defences is to 
the south. 

The forts begin about the lower extremity of the 
cataracts, and are so placed as to command the passes 
from the desert into the valley of the Nile : sometimes 
a second fort is placed on an island in the river, as a 
still more secure position in case of the land fort being 
taken by a sudden assault ; and some are placed at 
the distance of a few miles from, and within sight of, 
one of the principal fortresses, in order to form a con- 
nected line of defences. Some of the larger fortresses 
are also met with in Egypt and Nubia, the most 
remarkable of which are at Contra-Pselcis, opposite 
Dakkeh ; at Hieraconpolis, opposite Eilethyas ; at 
Abydos, and at El Haybeh. They differ in some 
respects from each other; but their general resem- 
blance in the most material points suffices to give an 
idea of the Egyptian mode of fortification, which even 
presents some of the peculiarities of modern works, in 
the glacis, scarps, and counterscarps^ and what may 
be considered ravelins in the ditches. 

In their position the towers differed very much from 
those of the Romans, being square, and never round. 
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and placed on each side of, instead of being upon, the 
corner of the wall, which was sometimes sligbtlf 
rotmded (a). The towers were generally of the same 
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height as the wall, and consisted, io like manner, 
of a rampart and parapet, which last I beliere to 
have terminated in the usual round battlements 
of the Egyptian stone walls (b), 
copied ft-om a row of shields, the 
ascent to the ramparts being by 
inclined planes (c). Sometimes 
the towers were narrow, like buttresses, and placed at 
short distances from 
each other, but still 
square, and project- 
ing as much aa their 
breadth from tbe wall 
(d) ; sometimes they 
extended a very little 
way up the w^ (e) ; and occasionally they were re- 




placed by a continuous extra circuit, attached .to the 
main wall by cross binders of brick (f). 
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100 ON THR LEVEL OF THE NILE, 

A line of forts was constructed by the Egyptians, ia 
very early times, in this part of the country, to defend 
the frontier against the Ethiopians, and to serve as a 
base of operations in their advance towards the south. 
That they were not intended as places of refuge from 
the Shepherd invaders of Egypt, is very evident ; and 
an examination of their plans and general position 
shows at once that they were intended to oppose an 
enemy from the south. 

The water-gate, for instance, at both fortresses of 
Samneh, is within the cataract, on the north or Egyp- 
tian side, and the strongest part of the defences is to 
the south. 

The forts begin about the lower extremity of the 
cataracts, and are so placed as to command the passes 
from the desert into the valley of the Nile : sometimes 
a second fort is placed on an island in the river, as a 
still more secure position in case of the land fort being 
taken by a sudden assault ; and some are placed at 
the distance of a few miles from, and within sight of, 
one of the principal fortresses, in order to form a con- 
nected line of defences. Some of the larger fortresses 
are also met with in Egypt and Nubia, the most 
remarkable of which are at Contra-Pselcis, opposite 
Dakkeh ; at Hieraconpolis, opposite Eilethyas ; at 
Abydos, and at El Haybeh. They differ in some 
respects from each other; but their general resem- 
blance in the most material points suffices to give an 
idea of the Egyptian mode of fortification, which even 
presents some of the peculiarities of modem works, in 
the glacis, scarps, and counterscarps^ and what may 
be considered ravelins in the ditches. 

In their position the towers differed very much from 
those of the Romans, being square, and never round, 
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and placed on each side of, instead of being upon, the 
comer of the wall, which was sometimes sligbtljr 
roonded (a). The towers were generally of the same 
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height as the wall, and consisted, in like manner, 
of a rampart and parapet, which last I believe to 
have terminated in the usual round battlements 
of the Egyptian stone walls (b), 
copied fivm a row of shields, the 
ascent to the ramparts being by 
inclined planes (c). Sometimes 
the towers were narrow, like buttresses, and placed at 
short distances from 
each other, but still 
square, and project- 
ing as much as their 
breadth from the wall 
(d) ; sometimes they 
extended a very httle 
way up the wall (b) ; and occasionally they were re- 




place by a continuous extra circuit, attached .to the 
main wall by cross binders of brick (f). 
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VI.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHARACTERISTIC 
FEATURES OF BYZANTINE HISTORY. 

I. Introductory Remarks. 

The views adopted ia the following pages are often 
so much at variance with those taught by the great 
historian of the * Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire/ that I feel some anxiety in submitting 
them to the criticism of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. But historical truth demands that an attempt 
should be made to vindicate for the Byzantine 
annals their proper place in the records of European 
civilization. 

The inquiry is not totally divested of practical 
importance. Byzantine institutions saved a falling 
empire, and preserved order and security of property 
among a large portion of mankind diifering in race, 
language, and manners ; while the rest of the world 
was a prey to despotic violence or social anarchy. 
The principles of the Romano- Byzantine administra- 
tion, moreover, first constituted centralization the 
essential element of civil government; and a blind 
devotion to these principles has caused that rapacity 
of accumulating duties beyond the power of per- 
formance — one of the evils most prominent in modern 
European states. The tendency of the Romano- 
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Byzantine theories of centralization being to elevate 
the supposed interests of the government above the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary courts of law, their effect 
is to range the people and the government in two sepa- 
rate camps ; a division which at the present hour offers 
the most powerful impediment to the improvement of 
society, by limiting the bounds of justice. On every 
question connected with the political and moral effects 
of centralization on society in a state of civilization, 
Byzantine history unfolds the lessons of five cen- 
turies. 

Hitherto the records of the lower empire have been 
viewed through a medium so distorted, that it is only 
by constantly comparing the events recorded in the 
national writers with the progressive changes exhibited 
in the general history of European civilization, that 
we can track the progress of mankind through the 
difierent phases of Byzantine history. The human 
mind undoubtedly moves onward with the human 
race. General history is the river of time. National 
histories present us a description of a portion of 
the stream only ; and the current of human events, 
like the waters of the Nile, seems at times to turn 
back and flow towards the fountain. At other times 
the current wanders in a tortuous course without 
making any apparent progress, like the mazes of 
the Maeander, though it is really advancing through 
a labyrinth of social inequalities, and the stream 
of time shares the fate of ordinary rivers ; it neither 
serves as a means of direct communication between 
the ideas of difierent ages, nor do investigators 
take much interest in exploring its course. Hence, 
it long remains doubtful whether the stream termi- 
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nates in a noisome marsh or expands into a navigable 
river. 

It must be owned that the student of Byzantine his- 
tory at present only possesses the means of making a 
few unprofitable excursions among the windings of the 
stream. Even Gibbon entertained too great a contempt 
for " the servile historians" of Constantinople to admit 
of his constructing a complete map indicating the 
direction the waters take when they resume their on- 
ward course. 

Contemporary, political, and national histories must 
all for a certain length of time make their readers labour 
under the defect of partial experience* Even from 
past records, truth can only be extracted by a careful 
examination of adverse authorities; and researches 
into general history alone reveal the full extent of the 
prejudices of each age and nation. Men will never 
agree in their estimates of the characters of indivi- 
duals, nor in their views concerning the policy best 
suited to the various contingencies in human afiairs ; 
but many maxims of law relating to life and property, 
and many principles of political morality, will command 
universal assent. Caesar will always be regarded by 
some as an usurper who was justly slain, and by others 
as a wise statesman who saved a corrupt society from 
anarchy. The opinion of one of our eminent histo- 
rians, who describes Cromwell as at bottom a frantic 
enthusiast like the worst of the military fanatics of his 
time, has many votaries, while numbers assent to the 
decision of another distinguished writer, who calls him 
the greatest prince that has ever ruled England.' 

My object in the following observations is to in- 

' Compare Hame, chap. lxi. and Macaulay, chap. ii. 
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duce abler investigators to commence researches into 
the neglected archives of Byzantine lore, rather than to 
maintain any position which in my own inquiries may 
be considered doubtful. My means of study at Athens 
have been too limited to allow me to suppose that I 
have done more than open a partial view of the truth 
in a field so vast. 

ft 

II. Commencement of Byzantine history y and reasons in 

favour of the use of that term. 

The Byzantine empire is a modern appellation, cre- 
ated by historians to distinguish the Eastern Roman 
empire after the extinction of the last traces of the 
military monarchy of Rome. The empire of the East 
underwent so great a change at the fall of the Hera- 
clian dynasty, as to be better described under its 
reformed aspect by calling it the Byzantine empire, 
than by continuing to bestow on it its true political 
designation of the empire of the Romans. A social 
transformation of the people as well as a new phase of 
the government occurred at this period, and the gradual 
progress of this transformation has led some writers to 
date the commencement of the Byzantine empire from 
the reigns of Zeno or Anastasius, and others from those 
of Maurice or Heraclius.* The Byzantine empire 

^ Clinton (Fasti Romani, In trod, xiii.) says, '* The empire of Rome, 
properly so called, ends at a.d. 476/' which is the third year of Zeno. 
The medallic history of the Byzantine empire is usually commenced 
at the reign of Anastasius I. : Saulcy, Essai de Classification des 
Suites mon^aires Byzantines. Gibhon tells us, " Tiberius by the 
Arabs and Maurice by the Italians are distinguished as the first of 
the Greek Caesars, as the founders of a new dynasty and empire : the 
silent revolution was accomplished before the death of Heraclins." 
Decline and Fall, chap. liii. vol. x. 154. 
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being in reality only a continuation of that of Rome, 
and not a new state, its commencement may be fixed 
either at the period when the germs of the political 
changes characterized by the name first make their 
appearance, or it may be applied only when these 
changes begin to produce a visible effect on the 
government. The latter is adopted in the following 
observations. 

The administrative system of the Roman empire as 
modified by Constantine continued in operation, though 
subjected to frequent reforms, until Constantinople was 
stormed by the crusaders and the Greek church 
enslaved by Papal domination. The convocation of 
the council of Niceea and the dedication of the impe- 
rial city with the legislative, administrative, and judi- 
cial institutions resulting from these occurrences, 
engendered a succession of political measures, the 
direct relation between which as cause and effect was 
terminated by foreign conquest. The government of 
Great Britain has undergone greater changes during 
the last three centuries than that of the eastern empire 
during the nine centuries which elapsed from the 
foundation of Constantinople in 330 to its conquest 
m 1204. 

Leo III. (the Isaurian) has the best claim to be 
ranked as the first of the Byzantine emperors. He was 
the founder of a new dynasty, the saviour of Constan- 
tinople, the reformer of the church and state, and the 
first to arrest the torrent of Mohammedan conquest. 
He attempted a mightier task, and would fain have 
purified the Greek church from some superstitious 
reminiscences of Hellenism. Though he failed in this 
attack on the popular feelings of his subjects, he im- 
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proved the moral condition of Christian society, and 
infused new vigour into the whole population of his 
empire, whether friendly or hostile to his own personal 
views. Nothing indeed can prove more decidedly the 
right of his empire to assume a new name than the 
contrast presented hy the condition of its inhabitants 
to that of the subjects of the preceding dynasty. Un- 
der the successors of Heraclius, the Roman empire 
offers us the picture of a declining society, of thinly 
peopled provinces exposed almost without defence to 
the assaults of hostile invaders, and to the intrusion of 
foreign colonists ; while under the sway of the icono- 
clasts, the Byzantine empire began immediately to 
present an improving aspect. The old population 
revives from its lethargy, and soon becomes suffi* 
ciently dense to force back both hostile invaders 
and peaceful colonists. The facts stand recorded in 
history, yet the religious views of Leo III. have so 
blackened his reputation as to constitute him one of 
the strongest examples of the force of calumny in 
national history. On the other hand, he must always 
occupy a high position in the civilized records of the 
human race. 

After the death of Heraclius the empire had suf- 
fered all the evils that flow from the consolidation 
of a centralized administration in which the civil, 
judicial, financial, and military establishments are 
taught to act only on such orders as come directly 
from the sovereign's cabinet. The usual consequence 
of this system of government is perceptible in the loss 
of all practical control over the exercise of power 
in minute details and distant provinces. Joined to 
these political evils, a crowd of vices had been infused 
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into every class of society, in consequence of the 
exorbitant wealth and influence which official rank 
and aristocratic position secured to some individuals, 
and the baseness and servility which the existence 
of slavery diffused through the great body of the 
people. As a body politic, the Roman empire con- 
sisted solely of officials. The law did not permit 
the people to form any minor centres of unity, in 
order to employ their force in the execution of those 
local objects rendered necessary by the ever-varying 
exigencies of society, but which a central authority 
can rarely appreciate or perform. Municipalities and 
local corporations were in these latter days of the 
Roman empire paralytic bodies. The whole mass 
of the population was often compelled to stand inert 
and helpless, awaiting the emperor's leisure, when 
very little popular energy could have easily removed 
some alarming difficulty. Trifling delays and neg- 
ligence in matters of detail repeatedly forced the 
people, by the streights to which they were re- 
duced, for awakening the central authority from 
its lethargy by dethroning the emperor, or at least 
shaking his throne by a wide -spread rebellion. 
The Roman laws are filled with strong descriptions 
of the oppressive nature of the central administra^ 
tion.* 

On the other hand, we must constantly bear in 
mind that the imperial power in the Eastern empire 
was always regarded by the inhabitants as the true 
palladium of order. The individual sovereign might 
be misled by his ministers, he might even be a tyrant 
and deserve death ; but the imperial power seemed to 

^ Cod. Theodos. lib. i. tit. 26, 1. 7. a. d. 331. 
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(wtr nwans then coDceivable of uniting the 
^esree of judicial impartiality with the greatest 
af execotive action. 

B reign of Justiniaa the Second, the tyranny of 
eror, the disorder in tbe central administratioD, 
xhy in the provinces, and the ravages of the 
ians, Bulgarians, and Saracens, had rendered 
itioQ of the people intolerable. The Roman 
ent appeared even to its own subjects to 
)able of any longer upholding legal order 
ty, and the extinction of the empire of the 
9 regarded as an event inevitable and not 
tant* At this crisis Leo III. ascended the 



ate of the Eastern Roman empire prior to the 

accession of Leo III. 
>vernmental establishment of the empire had 
id by Justinian I. on {ds too large a scale 
inancial resources of his dominions ; and in 
supply the expenditure of the latter years 
ign, he not only confiscated all the municipal 
munal property on which he could lay his 
ut also increased the weight of taxation so 
to cause a rapid diminution of capital." This 

mmeDcement of this feeling may be traced back as early 
L of Maurice. Theophylactas Siroocatta records that an 
ired to Tiberiue il. in a dream and uttered these words, 
1 anmiutices to thee, O Emperor, that in My reign the 
rchy ahall noC ifjin;"— page 11, ed. Par. 
re Agathias, 157, 159, ed. Par., with the Arcana of Pro- 
). XTiii. to end, and with the xlvi. uid uci. NovellK of 
C. 
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minihilation of capital was one of the principal causes 
of the decline of the Roman power, which followed in 
so strange a manner close on the brilliant conquests of 
Justinian^s earlier years. Tiberius II., a prudent and 
brave prince, made a yain effort to arrest the iqipend* 
ing catastrophe, but hia measures proved ineffectual.^ 
Under Maurice the central administration became 
paralysed; and paradoxical as the assertion may be 
considered, the anarchy that prevailed during the 
feign of Phocas and the earlier years of Heraclius 
really saved the empire by calling into activity the 
remains of local energy that had survived the op- 
pressive and destructive influence of the central 
power. The invasions of the northern barbarians 
were but partial evils in the eastern empire, com- 
pared with the omnipresence of the imperial tax- 
gatherers.' 

The fact that a rapid diminution in the numbers 
of the free population of the Roman empire took 
place in the fourth and fifth centuries, is indisputable. 
The barbarians who conquered the provinces of the 
West entered a country so depopulated that their 
insignificant numbers were sufficient to exert an 
extensive moral influence; yet the Goths, Burgun- 



* The liberal views of Tiberias II. are alladed to, and his endea- 
vours to lighten the hardens of his sabjects stated as characteristic of 
his administration, by Theophylactas Simo. 12, 84, ed. Par. 

' Nicephoras, Pat. Conp. 25. The rapidity with which the egri- 
cnltare of a country may be rained and the population impoverished 
and diminished by a rapacious central administration has been lately 
exemplified in the government of Egypt by Mohammed All, who, 
while filling his treasury and exhibiting the appearance of power and 
splendour to foreigners, difiiised misery among his own subjects. 
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proved the moral condition of Christian society, and 
infused new vigour into the whole population of his 
empire, whether friendly or hostile to his own personal 
views. Nothing indeed can prove more decidedly the 
right of his empire to assume a new name than the 
contrast presented by the condition of its inhabitants 
to that of the subjects of the preceding dynasty. Un- 
der the successors of Heraclius, the Roman empire 
offers us the picture of a declining society, of thinly 
peopled provinces exposed almost without defence to 
the assaults of hostile invaders, and to the intrusion of 
foreign colonists ; while under the sway of the icono- 
clasts, the Byzantine empire began immediately to 
present an improving aspect. The old population 
revives from its lethargy, and soon becomes suffi- 
ciently dense to force back both hostile invaders 
and peaceful colonists. The facts stand recorded in 
history, yet the religious views of Leo III. have so 
blackened his reputation as to constitute him one of 
the strongest examples of the force of calumny in 
national history. On the other hand, he must always 
occupy a high position in the civilized records of the 
human race. 

After the death of Heraclius the empire had suf- 
fered all the evils that flow from the consolidation 
of a centralized administration in which the civil, 
judicial, financial, and military establishments are 
taught to act only on such orders as come directly 
from the sovereign's cabinet. The usual consequence 
of this system of government is perceptible in the loss 
of all practical control over the exercise of power 
in minute details and distant provinces. Joined to 
these political evils, a crowd of vices had been infused 
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into every class of society, in consequence of the 
exorbitant wealth and influence which official rank 
and aristocratic position secured to some individuals, 
and the baseness and servility which the existence 
of slavery diffused through the great body of the 
people. As a body politic, the Roman empire con- 
sisted solely of officials. The law did not permit 
the people to form any minor centres of unity, in 
order to employ their force in the execution of those 
local objects rendered necessary by the ever-varying 
exigencies of society, but which a central authority 
can rarely appreciate or perform. Municipalities and 
local corporations were in these latter days of the 
Roman empire paralytic bodies. The whole mass 
of the population was often compelled to stand inert 
and helpless, awaiting the emperor's leisure, when 
very little popular energy could have easily removed 
some alarming difficulty. Trifling delays and neg- 
ligence in matters of detail repeatedly forced the 
people, by the streights to which they were re- 
duced, for awakening the central authority from 
its lethargy by dethroning the emperor, or at least 
shaking his throne by a wide -spread rebellion. 
The Roman laws are filled with strong descriptions 
of the oppressive nature of the central administra- 
tion.* 

On the other hand, we must constantly bear in 
mind that the imperial power in the Eastern empire 
was always regarded by the inhabitants as the true 
palladium of order. The individual sovereign might 
be misled by his ministers, he might even be a tyrant 
and deserve death ; but the imperial power seemed to 

* Cod. Theodos. lib. i. tit. 26, 1. 7. a. d. 331. 
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proved the moral condition of Christian society, and 
infused new vigour into the whole population of his 
empire, whether friendly or hostile to his own personal 
views. Nothing indeed can prove more decidedly the 
right of his empire to assume a new name than the 
contrast presented by the condition of its inhabitants 
to that of the subjects of the preceding dynasty. Un- 
der the successors of Heraclius, the Roman empire 
offers us the picture of a declining society, of thinly 
peopled provinces exposed almost without defence to 
the assaults of hostile invaders, and to the intrusion of 
foreign colonists ; while under the sway of the icono- 
clasts, the Byzantine empire began immediately to 
present an improving aspect. The old population 
revives from its lethargy, and soon becomes suffi- 
ciently dense to force back both hostile invaders 
and peaceful colonists. The facts stand recorded in 
history, yet the religious views of Leo III. have so 
blackened his reputation as to constitute him one of 
the strongest examples of the force of calumny in 
national history. On the other hand, he must always 
occupy a high position in the civilized records of the 
human race. 

After the death of Heraclius the empire had suf- 
fered all the evils that flow from the consolidation 
of a centralized administration in which the civil, 
judicial, financial, and military establishments are 
taught to act only on such orders as come directly 
from the sovereign's cabinet. The usual consequence 
of this system of government is perceptible in the loss 
of all practical control over the exercise of power 
in minute details and distant provinces. Joined to 
these political evils, a crowd of vices had been infused 
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^ Cod. Theodos. lib. i. tit. 26, 1. 7. a. d. 331. 
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whom he dfeciplined as Roman legionaries.^ Eren 
Tiberius feared the effects of any att^npt to convert 
the privileged scholarioi and guards into useful troops. 
This drcumstance is one of the most remarkable facts 
in the history of the military revolutions of the Roman 
empire. Such was the condition of the army on 
which the whole fabric of the imperial power rested. 
The military institutions could no longer uphold the 
government; the emperor could no longer recruit 
the army from among his free subjects, and the causes 
which at a later period compelled the Caliphs of 
Bagdad and Cairo to defend their thrones by pur- 
chased Mamlouks, exercised a powerful influence 
on society in the empire of the Romans. The 
failure of the system at Constantinople proves that 
the very institutions which ruined the discipline of 
the troops prevented the consolidatioa of military 
despotism. 

The reign of Maurice presents us with the spec- 
tacle oi a complete break up in the whole fabric of 
the Roman administration. The dissolution of all 
governmental ties during the reign of Fhocas and the 
early years of Heradius was the consequence.^ But 
the Roman administration was saved from utter ruin 
at this time by a national bankruptcy. Heraclius 
repudiated the annuities and largesses due by the state 
to the householders of Constantinople, and by this 
sacrifice of a generation of officials and idle aristocrats, 
he was enabled to collect the army with which he 

^ Theophanes, 213. 

^ The work of Theophylactua Simocatta gives xa an insigfat into 
the progress of the evil. Compare lib. i. c. 16, s. 2; lib. ii. c. 2 
and 4 ; lib. iii. c. 1, s. 3 ; lib. vi. c. 8« s. 2, and c. 9, s. 2 ; lib. vii. 
c. 1 , and lib. vin. c. 6, s. 4. 
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saved the empire.^ He fulfilled Caligula's wish in 
the very sense in which it had suggested itself to the 
mind of the monster, by depriving the insatiable 
throat of the Roman people of the power of swallow- 
ing the greater part of the public revenues. The 
public distribution of provisions ceased. The corrupt 
aristocracy and the idle populace w^re left to work or 
to starve. Courtiers, scholarioi, noble menials, and 
ignoble charioteers, lost their political and social rank. 
The ancient social system really expired when Hera- 
clius proclaimed the imperial treasury insolvent. The 
spectacle of the revolution it produced in society 
alarmed Heraclius himself. The sight of the Persian 
armies encamped on the Bosphorus moved him Tess 
than the news which he received at a future period 
of Syria being conquered by the Arabs preaching a 
new religion. To avoid witnessing the eflfects of a 
social revolution which changed the position of the 
ruling classes in Constantinople, he resolved to trans* 
fer the central mstitutions of the Roman government 
to Carthage, and to make that city the capital of his 
empire.* We can hardly suppose that he was moved 
by compassion to take this resolution. Tlie misery 
inflicted by the bankruptcy of the treasury on a court 
and city mob could not have unmanned him more 
than the sufferings of the Asiatic provinces ravaged 
by the Persians and of the European desolated by the 
Avars. We must suppose that Carthage appeared 
likely to supply him with ampler means of preparing 
for war than the embarrassed state of Constantinople 
allowed him to expect from that capital; for he was 

^ Chronicon Paschale, 389. 

' Chronicon Paschale, 389. Nicephorus, Pat. Cpl. 9. 
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then forming the army with which he destroyed the 
empire of the Sassanidae, and left Persia an easy prey 
to the followers of Mohammed. 

The financial relief afforded by the bankruptcy was 
soon felt. The treasury was no longer drained by 
men who would neither serve their country nor allow 
others to serve, the ranks of the army were filled 
with able-bodied recruits, not with feeble substitutes, 
and Heraclius was enabled to commence those bril- 
liant campaigns which saved the state. But the vic- 
tories of Heraclius were too rapid to give society time 
to reconstitute its elements on new and better prin- 
ciples. When peace was restored and the provinces 
were again reconquered, the intolerant principles of 
the Roman administration and of the Greek church 
were revived in all their former force, and the minds 
of the provincials were everywhere alienated. Syria, 
Egypt, and Africa were again treated as dependencies 
valuable only in so far as they filled the coffers of 
the central government. The Nestorians, the Jacobites, 
and the Jews were tyrannized over as though some- 
thing worse than criminals. The consequence was 
that the Arabs who preached religious tolerance and 
fiscal moderation were received by these oppressed 
subjects of the Roman empire as welcome friends, 
and all the eastern provinces not inhabited by Greeks, 
or by those attached to the orthodox church, received 
the Saracens with open arms, and were for ever 
separated from the government of Constantinople. 

A short recapitulation of the prominent events in 
the contest between the empire of Mohammed and 
of the Romans during the period which extends from 
the death of Heraclius to the accession of Leo IH., 
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will assist in presenting us with a clear view of the 
position of public affairs at the term which I have 
selected as that of the commencement of the Byzan- 
tine empire. While Heraclius was sinking into the 
grave, attacked by a mortal disease, the followers of 
Mohammed overran Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt. 
Four years after his death (a. d. 645) they completed 
the conquest of Persia. The empire of the Christians 
was now exposed to the whole fury of the conquer- 
ing Mohammedans, who subdued every nation they 
encountered from the Indian Seas to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Roman administration proved alone 
equal to the struggle, and the science of social order 
under its guidance defeated the assaults of military 
force urged forward by religious enthusiasm. 

In the year 646 an expedition from Constantinople 
recovered possession of Alexandria, which however 
was lost almost immediately afterwards.^ In 648, 
Moawyah, the founder of the Ommiad dynasty of 
Caliphs, ravaged Cyprus and destroyed its capital.^ 
In 665 a great naval battle was fought by the Arabs 
of the Desert, off Mount Phoenix, on the coast of 
Lycia, in which the imperial fleet, commanded by the 
Emperor Constans II. in person, was completely 
defeated, and in which 20,000 men were said to have 
perished. This great engagement took place only 
twenty-three years after the death of Mohammed. 
Now it is evident that the Arabs could never have 
formed Mohammedan sailors in this interval, nor 
could they have entertained the idea of assembling 
a fleet sufficiently powerful to encounter the navy of 

1 Eatychii Annales, torn. ii. 339. 

^ Abulpharagius, Ch. Syr. 110. Ann. Mussul. i. 263. 
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Constantinople, unless they had been urged to the 
undertaking by the manufacturers and merchants of 
Syria and Egypt, and been assured of the strenuous 
support of the maritime Christian population of their 
empire. The sailors of Alexandria, Tyre, and Biblos, 
thq free traders and dissenters of the East, the 
Jacobite3 and the Nestorians, manned the ships and 
formed the navy that carried the flag of the Caliph 
Othman victorious through the Archipelago; thus 
the battle off Mount Phoenix was the victory of an 
iusurgent Christian population over the oppressive 
monopolies of the Roman emperors and the bigoted 
tyranny of the orthodox church. The Saracens did 
little more than direct the passions and guide the 
enterprises of their Christian subjects in such a way 
as to render them subservient to the advancement of 
the Mohammedan empire.^ Moawyah, one of the 
greatest warriors and ablest statesmen of bis nation, 
who seized the caliphate on the death of Othnvan, 
was quite sensible that the numbers, power, and feel- 
ings of his Christian subjects would not permit him 
to make any invidious distinction between the Mus- 
sulmans and the Christians beyond the payment of 
the tribute. Toleration in an enlarged sense was not 
then considered compatible with the conviction of 
truth, but as far as toleration could be practically 
admitted, it became the policy of the Arabs, and 
aided them greatly in consolidating their extensive 
conquests. For many centuries, indeed, the tolerant 
spirit of Mohammedanism was a standing and practical 
rebuke of the want of charity among the Christians. 

^ Theophanes, 287. This writer places the taking of Rhodes and 
the destruction of the Colossus in the preceding year. Abulpharagius, 
Ch. Syr. 111. 
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We come now to a very important circumstance in 
the relations between the Roman and Mohammedan 
empires, hitherto unexplained by historians. In the 
year 659, only four years after the great naval 
victory over the imperial fleet, Moawyah found it 
advisable to purchase peace with the Emperor Con- 
stans II. by consenting to become tributary to the 
Romans. He engaged to pay the emperor a slave, a 
horse, and a thousand pieces of silver daily, if we 
accept the manner in which the conditions of the 
treaty axe reported by the Byzantine writers as correct, 
though perhaps an annual payment of 365 slaves, 
365 horses, and 365,000 pieces of silver, was really 
the form in which the stipulations were concluded. 
The amount as a tribute between two such empires 
was, in itself, utterly insignificant.^ War, however, 
was soon recommenced, and Constans II. was suf- 
ficiently powerful to carry on a long contest with the 
armies of the Caliphs in defence of Africa. In the 
year 665, an expedition of 30,000 men, which he sent 
from Sicily, was defeated by the Saracens near Tri- 
poli.^ The tide of Saracen conquest rolled onward, 
and in the year 673 Moawyah made a grand attempt 
to destroy the Roman empire. Constantinople was 
besieged by sea and land. When the first assaults 
of the Arabs were repulsed, they adopted a system 
of tactics often resorted to by small armies of un- 
questionable superiority in the field for the purpose 
of reducing large and populous cities. They formed 
a permanent military station at Cyzicus, from which 
they endeavoured to keep Constantinople closely 
blockaded in winter, while every summer they formed 

^ Theophanefl, 288. * Eloiacin. Hiat Sar. 47. 
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a camp before its walls and prevented the inhabitants 
from reaping the harvest of their lands. This mode 
of attack was persisted in for seven years, but it was 
found impossible to keep up the blockade by sea. 
The Greek sailors were more skilful than the Syrian, 
and the Greek fire rendered the Saracen fleet timid 
in its operations; so that at last the siege w^as 
abandoned in despair. Moawyah, when he reas- 
sembled his forces, found that the losses they had 
sustained were so considerable, that he again con- 
sented to purchase peace by paying tribute to the 
emperor of Constantinople. The fact of a sovereign 
whose army had just returned from besieging the dis- 
tant capital of his enemy, purchasing peace by the 
payment of a paltry tribute, without being compelled 
to resign a single city of his numerous conquests, is 
strangely at variance with our modem ideas of national 
honour and power. But this is not the only instance 
in which Mohammedan Caliphs have shown them- 
selves wiser than Christian Kings. Moawyah engaged 
to pay Constantine IV. (Pogonatus) annually 3000 
pieces of gold, with a number of horses and Christian 
slaves.^ (a.d. 679.) 

Amidst the anomalous events in the history of this 
period, we find that while the Saracens were conquer- 
ing distant nations and carrying on foreign wars, the 
Mardaites of Mount Libanon not only defended their 
independence, but even ravaged the country of the 
Caliphs, and pushed their incursions to within a few 
hours' march of the imperial city of Damascus. 

^ Theophanes, 296. Constant. Porphyr. de Adm. Imp. c. 21, 
page 103, ed. Bonn. Zonaras, i. 90, ed. Par. Cedrenas, i. 4d7> 
ed. Par. The numbers vary according to different authors. 
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Again, in the year 686 the Caliph Abdalmelik 
purchased peace from Justinian II. by paying a horse, 
a slave, and 1000 pieces of gold daily.* The folly of 
Justinian II., however, in removing the Mardai'tes 
from their strongholds in Mount Libanon, soon de- 
livered the Caliph from a serious check on his power, 
and he ceased to pay the tribute. War was then 
recommenced in Asia Minor, and success attended 
the arms of the Saracens. 

Such was the singular state of the relations between 
the two empires prior to the accession of Leo III., 
and is explained in some degree by the circumstance 
that the great body of the middle classes in the 
Roman empire were, by the policy of the central 
government, kept carefully disarmed. The same con- 
dition of the people produced precisely similar effects 
in the empire of Charlemagne. The facility with 
which the Saracens swept through Asia Minor has 
a parallel in the case of the small bands of Norman 
pirates which plundered the inland provinces of 
France and besieged Paris. In both cases the jea- 
lous distrust of the government preferred seeing the 
country ravaged, to the alternative of allowing the 
population to bear arms. 

IV. Position of the empire at Leo^s accession. 

In order to estimate correctly the results of the 
reign of Leo III., it is necessary to pass in review 
the condition of the empire at the moment he as- 
sumed the government. The administration was in 
a state of anarchy. The flourishing cities of Cherson 
and Ravenna, then the two great commercial en- 

1 Theophanes, 302. 
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trepots of the eastern trade, had been plundered by 
the emperor Justinian IL* The commercial classes 
seemed to be everywhere in danger of annihilation 
from oppression, as the agricultural from the un- 
ceasing pillage of foreign invaders. The whole of 
the European provinces, from the walls of Con- 
stantinople to the summits of Mount Taygetus, were 
occupied by the Sclavonians, or plundered by the 
Bulgarians. Monemvasia, the great commercial city 
of the Peloponnesus, was almost as completely iso- 
lated in the midst of a foreign population as Cherson, 
and was compelled to import almost everything 
from abroad except oil and wine. These articles it 
still drew from the mountainous district now called 
Tzakonia, into which the Lakones had retired. The 
rich plains of the Morea were converted into pasture 
lands by Sclavonian nomades. Sicily, the exar- 
chate of Ravenna, and the dukedom of Rome were 
already strongly imbued with local feelings that por- 
tended their speedy separation from the central 
authority at Constantinople. The people in that 
part of Italy in which the Latin language prevailed 

^ Theophanes, 316* Nicephorus, Pat. Cpl. 29. Maratori, Ann. 
Ital. IV. 216. Gibbon, chap, xlyiii., calls Cherson " a lonely settle- 
ment where com, wine, and oil were imported as foreign luxuries." 
The same thing might be said of Venice and Amsterdam at the 
height of their power. Gibbon evidently had the concluding chapter 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus de Administrando Imperio in his 
mind, but Cherson was at this time a great commercial city. Cher- 
Bonem, quo Asise bona avidus mercator importat, says Jomandes, de 
Reb. Gctids, c. 2. Cherson retained its importance down to the 
extinction of the Byzantme empire. It began to decline after it 
fell under the feebler government of the emperors of Trebizond, 
and it sank into comparative insignificance after the Genoese had 
established thdr colonies at Cafia and Tana. 
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had been excited to the fiercest animosity against 
the imperial power, in consequence of the massacre 
of the Bavennese by order of Justinian II. ; the 
heretical policy of Philippicus, in his communications 
with the Pope, had moreover estranged the feelings 
of the Latin clergy.* 

In Asia Minor, the imperial armies were unable 
to ofi!er any opposition to the Saracens in the field, 
and it was with difficulty that the united exertions 
of the troops and the citizens succeeded in defending 
a few fortified cities. The two great roads that lead 
from Caesarea and Cilicia to the Bosphorus and the 
Hellespont were both occupied by the Saracen armies. 
Rhodes and Cyprus served the Caliph as harbours 
for his fleets and magazines for his naval stores. 

Society was at this unfortunate epoch as repulsive 
in. its external signs as it was degraded in its essen- 
tial elements. A rapid diminution had taken place 
in the general well-being of the people, and all the 
elegancies and ornaments of life had been neglected 
throughout the Roman empire, ever since the bank- 
ruptcy in the time of Heraclius. Even the mechanical 
arts and the ordinary luxuries of comfort had de- 
clined, as the great mass of the population grew 
gradually poorer. The history of art and literature 
during this period certifies these facts, but a pal- 
pable proof exists in the singularly barbarous coinage 
which circulated with the effigies and legends of 
Heraclius and his successors. It seems almost in- 
credible that the mint of Constantinople should have 
reared a generation of workmen so oblivious of 
every tradition of engraving. In a mint which was 

^ Muratori, Ann. Ital. ly. 192. 
VOL. IV. T 
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never closed, it seems difficult to explain by what 
process of neglect it was possible to execute such 
workmanship as we find impressed on the Romaa 
coinage in the seventh century. The abundance of 
the copper money of this period gives a proof of 
the degradation of society, and of the annihilation of 
all the old traditions of the Roman world, still 
clearer than the pages of history.^ 

When Leo III. was proclaimed emperor by the 
troops under his command at Amorium, he was 
closely besieged by the Saracens. His own ambition, 
the attachment of the army, and the expectations of 
the people, pointed him out as the only man capable 
of saving the empire. His provincial or oriental 
descent separated him from the ruhng caste of the 
Roman and Greek aristocracy. A few months after 
his coronation in Constantinople, he was closely be- 
sieged in his capital by an expedition which the 
Caliph had been preparing for several years. The 
military talents of Leo, the discipline of his troops, 
the despair of the citizens, and the snows of a se- 
vere winter, disorganized the Arabian troops. The 
desertion of the Christian mariners in the fleet para- 
lyzed the naval force, and the Greek fire com- 
pleted its ruin. In September, 717, Constantinople 
had been closely invested by the best-appointed force 
the Saracen empire had ever equipped for foreign 
conquest; in September, 718, this mighty expedition 
was utterly ruined, and the Emperor Leo found him- 

^ Correct delineations of many of these barbaroas coins may be 
seen in the plates to the work of M. de Saulcy, but some of the 
most barbarous and hideous pieces are only described in his text. 
— Essai de Classification des Suites Mon^taires Byzantines. 
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self at fiill liberty to direct his attention to those 
reforniB which were destined to infuse new vigour into 
the imperial administration, and even into Greek so- 
ciety. 

It may be worth while here to notice another of 
those fallacious clamours with which national annals 
often falsify the pages of history. Western Europe 
long kept up such an incessant boasting concerning 
the defeat of Abderahman, one of the lieutenants of 
the Caliph Hescham, who led a division of the Sara- 
cen armies on a plundering expedition into France, 
that this insignificant affair has been considered the 
first great check given to the power of the Caliphs. 
Charles Martel, who led the Frank troops, had been 
raised to the rank of a Christian hero. Anna Com- 
nena would have been warranted in citing this vain- 
glorious boast as a proof of her assertion that the 
Franks were the greatest babblers on the face of the 
earth.^ The force of the Saracen empire — a force 
far superior to any that ever appeared even in Spain 
— was first broken by Leo the iconoclast, and the 
choicest veterans of the Mussulmans were slain under 
the walls of Constantinople. But the national vanity 
of the Franks has made history purblind by holding 
before her eyes a distorted picture of indistinct figures, 
and confounded her judgment by dinning into her 
ears a ceaseless repetition of the grossest fables an 
ignorant age could forge. The idle tale that a go- 
vernor of Spain could lead an army of 300,000 men 
into a depopulated region like France in the time 
of Charles Martel requires no refutation. It con- 

^ Anna Comnena, 294, ed. Par. rpifiofUvov t€ tov tuuftov dui rh ^wnt 
XSkom Tf ml lAOKpftiyopw-OTOV tAi^ Aotuwp. 
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trasts with the fact that Suleiman, the son of the 
Caliph, invaded the Byzantine empire with an army 
of only 90,000 men; and the great Sid-al-Battal, the 
hero of islamism and type of every future Cid of 
chivalrous romance, whether Arabic, Spanish , or 
Turkish, commanded an army of only 20,000 w^hen 
he was defeated and slain by the troops of Leo III. 
in the battle of Acroinon, which inflicted a far more 
serious wound on the Saracen empire than the suc- 
cess of Charles Martel.^ 

We must now turn from contemplating the disad- 
vantages under which Leo laboured, in his endeavours 
to sustain the rotten fabric of the Roman administra- 
tion, to the examination of the peculiar facilities which 
the political and social condition of the Christian popu- 
lation throughout the East afibrded him for remodelling 
the government and creating the Byzantine empire. 
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Othoman, i. 372, note 3, tranalatioii of Hellert. Leake's Journal of 
a Tour in Asia Minor, 21. 
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daring the seventh and eighth centuries of our aera one 
of those powerful impulses of society, which affect the 
course of history without striking the minds of contem- 
porary historians. This feeling first placed the mass 
of the population of the Byzaatine provinces in steady 
opposition to the progress of the Mohammedan power. 
As long as Mohammedanism was contrasted only with 
the fiscal administration of the Roman empire and 
with the persecuting spirit of the orthodox church, 
the Saracens found Christian allies in every direction, 
and their arms were everywhere victorious. But when 
the disasters of the Roman government had destroyed 
its powers of fiscal oppression, a new point of compa- 
rison presented itself between the government of the 
emperors and of the caliphs. The manner in which 
justice was administered in the ordinary affairs of life 
was forced on every man's attention. The superiority 
of Justinian's laws over Mohammed's Koran, and of 
the civil and ecclesiastical tribunals of the empire 
over the courts of the moolahs, became immediately 
apparent to all those who lived in an advanced state 
of civilization. The results of these feelings are re- 
corded in the annals of the Byzantine empire, and 
lend the distinctive characteristics to a large portion 
of Byzantine literature. As long as Roman law was 
cultivated in the East, so long were the Mussulmans 
baffled in every attack on the Byzantine empire* 
The promulgation of the Basilica was followed by 
the appearance of Byzantine armies in Syria and 
Mesopotamia.^ Both events had their origin in the 
same social causes. The inhabitants of the emperor's 

^ The campaigns of Nicephonis II., Phocas, and John L (Zimiskes), 
are narrated in Leo Diaconus, Zonaras, and Cedrenas. 
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dominions boasted that they lived under the sys- 
tematic ru]e of the Roman law, and not under the 
arbitrary sway of despotic power.* 

The aggregation of the population in towns, and the 
predominant influence conferred on the trading classes 
by this circumstance, gave direct power to the influ- 
ence of public opinion at the crisis which occurred at 
the accession of Leo III. 

V. Policy pursued by Leo in reforming the public 

administration. 

If we credit the national annals of the Greeks, who 
have repudiated Leo and his reforms, and who claim 
no participation in the political measures by which he 
regenerated the empire and saved the Hellenic race 
firom the Sclavonians, that great man wandered through 
the cities of Phrygia in his youth as a pedlar, trudging 
behind his mule. Unfortunately, the anecdote can 
hardly claim a place in authentic history. If it be 
trae, Leo is certainly entitled to a far higher place in 
history than he could otherwise claim ; for a greater 
share in the foundation of the Byzantine empire would 
be due to his personal actions and individual mind, 
and less to the traditions of Roman society. But whe- 
ther it be a fact, or only a mythos originating in the 
iiatney of the Greeks, who sought to embody an explana- 
tion of the popular spirit in the acts of a government 
which to them appeared both despotic and heretical, is 
of little importance in a general survey of Leo's policy. 
He certainly entered the army in early life, and be- 
came one of the best military tacticians and most 

^ Compare the coronation oath in Codinos de Officiis^Conpl. c. xvii. 
^th C. J. C. cod. I. torn. xiv. 4 and 5, and Basilica, lib. ii. torn. vi. 
9 and 10. 
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popular generals of his age. On the throne he dis- 
played the profound knowledge of an experienced 
statesman as well as the genius of a successful legb- 
lator. He was the type of Byzantine power in its 
heroic age, — energetic, stem, daring, just, pedantic, 
moral, and religious. By his policy the feelings of the 
trading classes were brought into alliance with the 
government, and made subservient to his projects for 
increasing the imperial power both in the church and 
state. The Roman empire declined because its fiscal 
policy annihilated the agricultural classes, who formed 
the true basis of the military force on which it reposed : 
the Byzantine empire prolonged its existence for five 
centuries by cherishing the vitaUty of the trading 
population under the aegis of the Roman law, and 
by reposing on the treasury rather than on the army. 
We here see the significancy of the volumes of the 
Basilica in the world's history. They do not occupy 
too much space in our libraries. 

Visible signs of the influence of commercial inter- 
ests on the imperial counsels are apparent before the 
accession of Leo. During the short reign of his pre- 
decessor Theodosius III., an important commercial 
treaty was concluded with the Bulgarian monarchy, 
which for many years regulated the trading inter- 
course of the subjects of the two governments and the 
custom-house arrangements on the frontiers.^ 

We have also a strong proof of the power of the 
commercial classes during the whole duration of the 
Heraclian dynasty, in the remarkable fact, that though 
Heraclius relieved the finances of the empire by a 

^ Theophanes, 421, and note at page 665 of the Paris ed., or page 
1 13 of the notes to the Venetian edition. 
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bankruptcy, he did not venture to seek any temporary 
relief from pecuniary difficulties by resorting to the 
commonest act of royal dishonesty — that of falsifying 
the coinage. The gold currency of the eastern empire 
was the commercial circulating medium from India to 
Britain, and it suffered no debasement from Hera- 
clius or his successors. The gold coins of the 
emperors of Constantinople from the time of Zeno to 
that of Isaac II. (Angelus) are precisely of the same 
weight and value. The few emperors who debased 
the coinage, and among them Justinian I., are re- 
flected upon with the greatest severity in Byzantine 
history.' 

No data seem to exist supplying any precise in- 
formation concerning the amount of the foreign trade 
of the Byzantine empire in the eighth century ; but 
when we take into consideration the general state of 
Europe, which still enjoyed considerable profit from 
the accumulations of vested capital left by the Romans, 
we cannot err in computing it at a sum far exceeding 
the united transactions of all the maritime republics 
of Italy at their most prosperous epoch. Even at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, when Constanti- 
nople had declined from its former splendour, and its 
commerce had long been shared by Venice, Genoa, Pisa, 
and Amalfi, its conqueror Baldwin of Flanders declared 
that the pillage divided by the crusaders at its cap- 
ture equalled the accumulated wealth of the whole of 
western Europe ; and Baldwin, from his own wealth 

* The frauds committed by Justinian I. in the mint probably 
tended more to give currency to the calumnies of the secret history 
of Procopius than its bold scandal. — See Joannes Malalas, p. 80, 
ed. Ven. 

VOL. IV. U 
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and his personal acquaintance with the richest Euro- 
pean cities, was well qualified to form a fair estimate.^ 
When Leo commenced his reforms, he had a well- 
disciplined army devoted to his person, a powerful mer- 
cantile class in every city of the East attached to bis 
government, and the wealthiest and most populous city 
in the world as his capital, all equally interested in the 
support of his administration. These were undoubtedly 
instruments equal to the execution of great under- 
takings, if wisely used, and it is Leo's merit that he 
employed them with singular sagacity for the perma- 
nent advantage of the empire. In a civilized age a 
sovereign can only assume the character of a lawgiver 
and act the part of a Solon or Lycurgus at some rare 
moment of revolution. The fixed habits of civilized 
society repel with suspicion and fear all violent changes. 
To effect great changes, therefore, the sovereign must 
proceed so gradually that his earlier laws become 
established usages before a feeling of opposition is 
awakened strong enough to produce a degree of re- 
action which may ruin his projects. Hence the pru- 
dence of the ablest governments often renders it difficult 
to trace the measures which have produced the most 
durable changes. Leo proceeded in general with so 
much prudence, that the results of his civil reforms are 
more apparent than the acts by which he produced 
them. His ecclesiastical reforms, though almost as 
cautiously commenced as those of a political ten- 
dency, immediately awakened a violent opposition, 
and opened a vast field for controversy. The dura- 
tion of his reign, which lasted twenty-four years, 

' Baldwin's Letters to Pope Innocent III. and to the Cistercian 
Chapter, in D^Outerman's Constantinopolis. Belg^ca, 712. 
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enabled him to consolidate many important reforms 
by adopting an improved administrative procedure as 
he recovered possession of the provinces of the empire, 
without resorting to any violent legislative enactments. 
His position after the retreat of the Saracen armies 
from before Constantinople was peculiarly favourable 
to this mode of reform, for he found all the provinces 
of the empire in a state of anarchy, and he had there- 
fore little difficulty in introducing order under such 
new administrative arrangements as he wished should 
be universally adopted. 

Leo was not a prince who proposed diminishing 
in the smallest degree the power of the central 
government. His reforms were all intended to ren- 
der it more efficient, and his immediate object was 
to increase the personal authority of the emperor 
by creating a systematic control over all the agents 
intrusted with executive functions. He was aUke 
adverse to the aristocracy or the people enjoying any 
share in the administration. The decrees of the Senate 
appear in his time to have been completely disused, 
and the Senate itself, from a legislative body, sank into 
an administrative council.^ The municipalities were 
reduced to the same insignificance with regard to the 
local governors as the Senate with regard to the 
emperor.^ The clergy was also brought into as com- 
plete subjection to the imperial power as any other 

^ The coQstitation abolishing Senatus-consulta which we possess 
is of the time of Leo VI. (the Wise), nearly 200 years after the 
accession of Leo III. Nov. Const, lxxviii. See also xciv. abolishing 
the consulate. 

^ Compare Nov. Const, zlti. and zlvii. C. J. C. But these 
changes may be carried back to Leo III. 
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body of officials;* bot when Leo attempted to 
reform the ecclesiastical system by the extirpation 
of image-worship, he entered into collision with a 
large body of Christians neither in the service of the 
government nor directly amenable to the central 
power. These men were determined to defend the 
rights of their own consciences even by rebellion. 

A short notice of the military, financial, and judicial 
administration as they stood in Leo's reign ^ill suffice 
to support the views adopted in these observations. 
It would require a special dissertation to do justice to 
each separately, for they are marked by anomalies at 
variance with the apparent uniformity produced by a 
centralization too rigorous in theory to be tolerable in 
practice. An ideal unity in politics and religion is 
one of the undying delusions of the human mind. 

There is no more remarkable instance of the con- 
tradiction between facts and ideas than the condition 
of the Roman military system during the whole exist- 
ence of the empire. For eleven centuries — from the 
time of Augustus to that of Alexius V. (Murtzuphlos), 
who was hurled by the crusaders from the top of 
the column of Theodosius — the Roman soldier de- 
fended the empire victoriously against every enemy, 
and there is not a century in that long period in 
which the Roman armies did not gain some glorious 
trophies and defeat some nation renowned in war. 
Now to modern ideas no truth has appeared more 
evident than, that the durability of military spirit can 
only exist in a national army, and consequently that 

' The extent to which the clergy mixed in civil business, and thus 
rendered themselves amenable to the central administration, may be 
seen by the prohibitions forbidding them to act as lawyers and 
notaries. — Nov. Const, lxxxvi. C. J. C. 
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the persevering courage of the Roman armies is to 
be attributed to the circumstance of a patriotic spirit 
having been infused into their ranks by the majority 
of the soldiers having the feelings of citizens. Yet 
this gives a most erroneous idea of a Roman army. 
No state axiom was more anxiously observed by the 
governments of Rome and Constantinople than this, 
that the condition and ideas of a citizen and of a soldier 
were absolutely incompatible; and consequently the 
greatest care was taken to prevent the citizen from 
acquiring the right of assuming the position of a 
soldier. A slave was not more carefully prevented 
from assuming the position of a citizen. At the same 
time the soldier was as jealously watched, lest he 
should acquire the rights and share the feelings of 
the citizens. He was at an early period of the empire 
forbidden to purchase or possess land in the pro- 
vince in which he served, whether on the frontiers 
or in the garrisons of the interior. A soldier of the 
praetorian guard could not possess a house in Rome 
or even in Italy. ^ The law endeavoured to place an 
impassable barrier between the possessor of the soil, 
who was the tax -payer, and the soldier, who as the 
agent of the imperial power supported the tax» 
gatherer; and the policy of the government gave 
increased stringency to every legal enactment on the 
subject. The army, it is true, was of necessity re- 
cruited from among the agricultural classes as well 
as from the people of the towns, but the recruits were 
drawn from an inferior grade not liable to the land- 
tax.^ Had the citizens who paid the tribute been 

^ Pandects, xlix. tit. 16, 1. 9 and 13. 

' Cod. X. 32. 17. XII. 33. 2, 4. For the same reason the great 
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trasts with the fact that Suleiman, the son of the 
Caliph, invaded the Byzantine empire with an army 
of only 90,000 men ; and the great Sid-al-Battal, the 
hero of islamism and type of every future Cid of 
chivalrous romance, whether Arabic, Spanish, or 
Turkish, commanded an army of only 20,000 when 
he was defeated and slain by the troops of Leo III. 
in the battle of Acro'inon, which inflicted a far more 
serious wound on the Saracen empire than the suc- 
cess of Charles Martel.^ 

We must now turn from contemplating the disad- 
vantages under which Leo laboured, in his endeavours 
to sustain the rotten fabric of the Roman administra- 
tion, to the examination of the peculiar facilities which 
the political and social condition of the Christian popu- 
lation throughout the East afforded him for remodelling 
the government and creating the Byzantine empire. 

The obscure records of the eighth century allow us 
to discern through their dim atmosphere the growth 
of a new and inherent energy in society, taking its rise 
in popular feelings. We can trace its consequences in 
Byzantine history at a later period more distinctly 
than we can point out its origin. Its commencement 
appears, though faintly, under the Heraclian djmasty, 
and its power increased greatly during the reign of 
Leo in. Even the rude communities of western Europe 
afford proofs of the existence of a similar fermentation 
which evidently pervaded all Christian society. The 
rise of the Carlovingian dynasty and the close of the 
Saxon heptarchy may be traced in part to the opera- 

^ Compare Theopbanes, 345. Hammer, Histoire de TEmpire 
Othoman, i. 372, note 3, translation of HeDert. Leake's Journal of 
a Tour in Asia Minor, 21. 
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tioQ of the same social causes as those which produced 
the reformed administration of the Byzantine empire. 
In the East, the middling classes felt the absolute 
necessity of making a vigorous effort to preserve the 
administration of jastice according to the systematic 
rules of Roman law. Their existence depended on 
their upholding the judicial administration, and conse- 
quently, on their supporting the central power and the 
throne of Leo. The commerce of the Christian world 
was intimately connected with the duration of the im- 
perial supremacy. The power of the emperor of Con- 
stantinople could alone enforce obedience to one uni- 
form system of imposts, and secure protection to 
commercial property by one uniform system of legis - 
lation from Cherson and Trebizond to Syracuse and 
Ravenna. Every merchant and trader from India to 
Spain felt that the vast apparatus of the Roman 
government was necessary to secure an equitable dis- 
tribution of justice, and that Leo III. was necessary on 
the throne to save the empire from ruin. The source 
of popular energy which Leo converted into a lever of 
political power was the firm attachment of society to 
the laws of Rome. It was this respect for the Roman 
code, and not the imperial armies and the military 
talents of Leo, that upheld the rickety throne of Con- 
stantinople at this crisis. Christianity was saved from 
falling under Saracen domination less by the victories 
of Leo and of Charles Martel than by the power of 
the legislation of Rome. By availing himself wisely 
of this feeling, Leo consoUdated his authority in 
defiance of the opposition of the Greek nation and 
of the orthodox clergy. 
A dread of losing the benefits of legal order formed 
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a Tour in Asia Minor, 21. 
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mitted to the cabinet of the emperors of Constanti- 
nople.^ 

During the reign of Leo, the land-tax, as fixed 
by the census, was increased by one-twelfth. The 
emperor found it necessary to impose this additional 
burden of a milliaresion in every nomisma, for the 
purpose of repairing the damage which an earthquake 
had caused to the fortifications and public buildings 
of many cities near the end of his reign. The 
measure was made general in consequence of the 
appropriation of the local funds of the municipalities 
by the rapacity of Justinian I. This tax was called 
the dikeraton, and received some further augmen- 
tation in the reign of Nicephorus I., who had been 
grand logothetes before he ascended the throne.^ 

It is difficult to extract any more accurate informa- 
tion concerning the various duties imposed on trade 
and commerce in the Byzantine empire from the scanty 
notices than can be gleaned from the writers of the lower 
empire. That the weight of taxation became lighter 
after the time of Leo III. is proved by the irrefragable 
evidence of the rising prosperity of the people. — 
The diminution in the weight of the public burdens 
was so great, that the number of the free citizens 
and of the ancient races of the population began 
again to increase. The Sclavonians, who had gra- 
dually occupied the whole open country in Greece, 
were expelled from the greater part of their settle- 

^ Novel, in. of John Comnenos, in Leanclavios, Jus Graeco-Rom. 
147. Nov. VI. Manuel 1. 156. Mortreuil, Histoire du Droit Bvzan- 
tin, III. 107. 

^ Theophanes, 345 ; Const. Manasses, 93 ; Glycas, 286. See also 
the words <f>6ka and Ktpanop in Ducange, Glossarium mediae et infimae 
Grscitatis. 
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ments with more rapidity than they had acquired 
them, and the country south of Macedonia was, to 
a great extent, repeopled by a Greek population 
spreading out from the cities and towns which had 
always retained their Hellenic inhabitants. 

There is some curious matter relating to the 
financial and monetary system of the Byzantine 
empire in the laws of the emperors of the Comnen 
family, published in the Jus Grseco-Romanum of 
Leunclavius, and in the fiscal tarifif published by 
Montfaucon in his Analecta Grseca, but these docu- 
ments have not yet been examined with that critical 
sagacity which some learned jurists in Germany have 
lately with great success devoted to the investigation 
of Bvzantine law.^ 

The direct evidence which we possess relating to 
the changes that took place in the administration of 
justice during the reign of Leo is greater than in 
the other departments, yet even here we learn only 
a few prominent facts. A Greek manual of law, called 
the Ecloga, appears to have been drawn up under 
the emperor's sanction, and published as an official 
guide to judges, about the end of his reign.^ This 
work apparently marks the commencement of those 

^ Jaris Grseco-Romani tarn canonici quam civilis tomi duo, 
Johannis Leonclavii Amelbami v. cl. studio ex variis Europse Asiseque 
bibliothecis eruti, Latine redditi, nunc primum editi cura Marquardi 
Freheri. Francofurti, 1596, fol. — Analecta Grseca sive varia opuscula 
Graeca hactenus non edita ex MSS. codicibus eruenint, Latine verte* 
rant, et notis illustraront Monacbi Benedictini (Poujet, Loppin, et 
Montfaacon). Paris, 1688, 4to. 

' In the year 740. See Zacharias, Procheiros Nomos, pp. xxiv. 
XLiii. and his useful little work entitled Historise Juris Graeco-Romani 
Delineatio, 14. 
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modifications of Justinian's legislative labours which 
were completed by the publication of the Basilica. 
Several abridgements not unlike the Ecloga were com- 
piled at a later period. Their object was to serve 
as a guide both to judges and lawyers who had no 
access to the mass of legislation formed by the works 
of Justinian, and the legislative enactments of suc- 
ceeding emperors at a time when MS. works were 
both rare and expensive. Leo's abridgement is re- 
markable as affording some evidence concerning the 
condition of society. It pays little attention to those 
matters that could only interest the agriculturist, 
and omits all notice of the various manners of ac- 
quiring property and of servitudes. The Ecloga has 
been censured for its imperfections both in ancient 
and modem times. Basil I., the founder of a legis- 
lative dynasty, speaks of it as an insult to the 
earlier legislators of the Roman law ; and yet, while 
he pretended utterly to reject every act of the Isau- 
rian, he followed servilely in all the political plans 
traced out by the great iconoclast. The brevity and 
precision of Leo's abridgement was highly appreci- 
ated by the legal profession, in spite of the heterodox 
opinions of its promulgator. It supplied a want se- 
verely felt by a large portion of society, and it sup- 
plied it so well, that neither the attempt of Basil I. 
to supplant it by a new official manual nor the 
publication of the Greek code of the Basilica con- 
signed it to obUvion: it remained long in esteem 
with the jurisconsults of the Byzantine empire, and 
several copies have been preserved. 

The legislative labours of Leo were not circum- 
scribed to the publication of the Ecloga. He sane- 
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tioned the use, if not the compilation, of various 
minor codes, reducing into systematic order the 
regulations of the Roman law relating to military, 
agricultural, and maritime jurisprudence. The col- 
lections which now appear under the names of the 
military, agricultural, and Rhodian laws, attached to 
the copies of the Ecloga, are not, however, the official 
acts of Leo's reign ; they are supposed by the 
learned to give us a correct idea of the spirit of 
the originals, and to owe their value to the cir- 
cumstance of their containing matter analogous to 
the official acts of Leo's time. Some abstract of 
the provisions contained in the Roman legislation on 
military affairs was rendered necessary by the prac- 
tice of constantly maintaining a corps of foreign 
mercenaries in garrison in the capital. The general 
change also which took place in the military ar- 
rangements of the empire, as Leo gradually recovered 
the Asiatic provinces from the Saracens, called for the 
publication of a military code similar to the Manual.^ 
The agricultural laws, as we possess them, are re- 
garded as a faithful copy of the official work of 
Leo : they bear the impress of the political position 
of agriculture in his time, and it is not wonder- 
ful that this portion of his legislation should be 
robbed of its title by orthodox copyists; for suc- 
ceeding emperors and patriarchs exerted themselves 
with all their power to efface every memorial of 
the hated iconoclasts. The maritime laws attached 
to the Ecloga are extremely interesting, as they 
afford us a picture of the state of commercial legis- 
lation in the eighth century, when the union of 

^ Mortreuil, Histoire du Droit Byzantin. i. 393. 
VOL. IV. Y 
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commerce and law saved the Roman and constituted 
the Byzantine empire ; although the exact date of the 
compilation of these laws cannot now be ascertained. 
That Leo protected commerce, and that it revived 
during his reign, is certain; but whether he pro- 
mulgated a commercial code to sanction and enforce 
his reforms, or whether that task devolved on some 
of his successors, is more doubtful. 

In the date assigned to the Ecloga and its accom- 
panying laws, I have been guided by the works of 
the younger Zacharia, whose liberal and scholar-like 
criticism has thrown new light on this dark period^ 
and saved the glories of the iconoclasts from the 
oblivion in which the victorious animosity of the 
orthodox had sought to bury their acts. The re- 
tirement of that sagacious investigator of Byzantine 
jurisprudence from the literary career in the vigour 
of youth has deprived Byzantine history of an im- 
portant auxiliary. 

We now reach the difficult subject of Leo's eccle- 
siastical policy. In the few remarks I shall make, I 
propose confining myself strictly to the political effects 
of his ecclesiastical reforms, without any reference 
to the truth or error of his dogmas. The numerous 
contradictions contained in the Byzantine accounts 
of Leo's reign prove that the circumstances connected 
with the commencement of his ecclesiastical reforms 
are very inaccurately reported. Cedrenus and Zo- 
naras pretend that two Jews predicted to Leo, when 
he was a young pedlar known by the name of Conon, 
that be was destined to become emperor of the 
Romans, and that they obtained from him a promise 
that he would destroy the worship of images. These 
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historians represent Leo as a m^n who respected 
nothing on earth but this promise.^ Theophanes, 
an older authority, ascribes his aversion to image- 
worship to an unholy attachment to the unitarianism 
of the Arabs, yet the gold and silver coins of Leo 
bear on their reverse the cross, as a sign of his 
devotion to Christianity.^ History shows both these 
accusations to be calumnies, for Theophanes refutes 
the tale concerning the Jews by recording the severity 
with which Leo persecuted them ; and he proves his 
own accusation to be false by mentioning the cruelty 
with which he pursued the Montanists and all those 
who differed, though only in a slight degree, from the 
most orthodox acknowledgment of the Trinity.' 

Leo, in his iconoclast opinions, as in most of his 
political measures, presents us with a type of his 
age, marked by some Asiatic peculiarities of per- 
sonal character. A reaction had begun against the 
superstitious usages which Hellenism had introduced 
into the Greek church. The majority of the educated 
classes appear to have been impressed with the sen- 
timent before Leo ascended the throne. In an age 

^ Cedrenus, i. 450; Zonaras, ii. 103. ' Theophanes, 343. 

' Theophanes, 336. Mortreuil, in his Histoire da Droit Byzantin, 
I. 348, cites the law against the Jews and Montanists ft'om the work 
of Boneiidius^ Juris Orientalis libri iii., and refers to Cedrenus. 
Theophanes had not published his history in the time of Bonefidius, 
but the earliest mention of this and the other laws cited by Bonefidius 
before the publication of the Basilica will be found either in Theo- 
phanes or in the chronicle of the anonymous author compiled by 
order of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in Scriptores post Theophanem. 
To these older authorities Mortreuil gives no reference. What is 
called the law against the Jews and Montanists appears to have been 
a series of edicts. 
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of general reform, and in a government in which 
the ecclesiastics were an important class of officials, 
and a class more closely connected with the people 
by feelings and interests than any other, it was not 
to be expected that the church could escape with- 
out change, or that the change could be effected 
without causing some commotion. We must re- 
member that from the time of Constantine I. the 
bishops had possessed considerable administrative 
authority, and that after the time of Heraclius the 
judicial influence of the clergy of the Greek church 
had been much increased.^ It was necessary, there- 
fore, for Leo to render the whole body of the clergy 
sincere instruments in carrying out his reforms, and 
to make them agree in their opinions with the other 
officials of the government. The heretical measures 
for which Leo has been so much condemned were 
adopted in an extraordinary assembly of the senators, 
dignified clergy, and principal civil and military 
officers of state, in what was called a Silentium, and 
they were probably viewed with approbation by a 
large majority of the educated classes, though they 
were hostile to the feelings of the great mass of the 
Greek nation. 

There can be no doubt that Leo was sincerely 
attached to the opinions of the iconoclasts, and the 
zeal and energy which marked his character led him 
to adopt measures for forcing all men to follow what 
he believed to be the way of truth. It was thus that 
he became a persecutor, both of those whom he con- 
sidered blasphemers like the Jews and Montanists 
and those whom he regarded as idolaters like the 

^ Leunclavios, Jus Graeco-Rom. i. 73. 
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image-worshippers. Yet, though Byzantine and 
church history have branded him as^ a cruel per- 
secutor of the truth, he really appears to have ex- 
ercised his power with greater moderation than, any 
other sovereign who ever meddled seriously in reli- 
gious matters. The age was one in which mutilation 
by loss of limbs, nose, and eyes, was a daily punish- 
ment for trifling ofiences, yet Leo contented himself 
with banishing or imprisoning in secluded monasteries 
those who most violently opposed his reforms. 

The great legislative council, or Silentium, against 
image - worship was held in 730; in the year 726 
Leo had already issued an imperial decree against 
prostration before the images and pictures displayed 
in the churches; against the images and pictures 
themselves he had then taken no direct measures.^ 
It was the Silentium of 730 which sanctioned the edict 
ordering images to be removed from the churches ; 
hence the insurrection of the Hellenic population 
against Leo (and the attempt made by the Greeks 
of the Archipelago to dethrone him in 727) does 
not appear to me to have been entirely caused by 
his ecclesiastical policy. It probably originated in 
an interested opposition to some of his political and 
commercial reforms, arising out of local or temporary 
causes, nor is it unlikely that monopoly had more 
to do with this remarkable rebellion than religion. 
The date of the insurrection, the boldness with which 
the Greek fleet advanced to attack Constantinople, 
and the contemptuous manner in which the Hellenic 
population which supported the rebellion is mentioned 
by the superlatively orthodox Byzantine historian 

1 Theophanes, 342. 
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Theophanes, point to this conclusion. The boldness 
of the attack on a heretical emperor, and the gallant 
manner in which the leaders perished, would doubtless 
have gained for them the honours of martyrdom, had 
public opinion attributed their attempt to religious 
feelings. Theophanes knew the real causes of the 
movement, and his own account leads me to believe 
that he has concealed them.^ 

In examining dispassionately the question of Leo's 
ecclesiastical reforms, it must be remembered that the 
educated classes in the East were, in the eighth cen- 
tury, much better acquainted with the Scriptures than 
the same classes in the greater part of Europe in the 
nineteenth. The Scriptures were then the basis of all 
education, civil as well as religious ; there was no man 
who could read, who had not learned by heart a consi- 
derable portion of the Bible, and every man of educa- 
tion had studied theology. When John Damascenus 
complains that the Scriptures were not frequently read 
to soldiers and husbandmen, he clearly implies that no 
man who could read, failed to make them his constant 
study. It is merely a complaint against the general 
want of education.^ Unfortunately for the reputation 
of the Emperor Leo, the works of John Damascenus, 
which contain the ablest defence of image-worship ever 
written, have been preserved, while all the writings 
in defence of the iconoclasts have been destroved. 
Even supposing them to have been much inferior to 
those of their opponents in respect of theological 

^ Theophanes calls the rebellious Greeks 'EXXaducol, and Cedrenus 
copies the scornful expression. Theoph. 339 ; Cedrenus, i. 454. 

^ The passage is cited in Neander's History of the Christian 
Religion and Churchy translated by Professor Torrey, vol. iii. 207, 
American ed. 
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merit, they would nevertheless have possessed ines- 
timable value at present as historical memorials of 
a period during which new life was infused into the 
fabric of Roman policy, and five centuries added to 
the existence of the empire by social as much as by 
political reforms. The iconoclasts may have been 
bad theologians, but they were brave soldiers, able 
administrators, profound statesmen, just judges, good 
moralists, and pious Christians. 

Leo was the founder of this stern sect, but his son 
Constantine V., called by the orthodox Copronymus, 
was its hero. A general council of the Byzantine 
clergy held at Constantinople in 754 constituted the 
iconoclasts the masters of the established church in the 
empire, and the long and prosperous reign of Constan- 
tine caused that emperor to be the object of the admi- 
ration and reverence of future iconoclasts, and of the 
hatred of the image-worshippers. With somewhat 
inconsistent superstition, the iconoclasts for several 
generations regarded the tomb of Constantine as • a 
sacred shrine. Tradition celebrated the prosperity of 
the people under his government; and the improve- 
ment which history certifies took place in the political 
and military position of the Byzantine government 
indicates that the subjects of the empire must have 
commanded a larger share of the comforts of life, and 
that labour must have been more liberally remune- 
rated than at a subsequent period. 

The ecclesiastical severities of the iconoclasts, and 
their pretensions to superior sanctity and purity of 
doctrine, led them to adopt a stricter system of mo- 
rality and more austere habits than had previously 
prevailed in the eastern empire. The consequence 
was, that when the orthodox party in the church 
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recovered its ascendancy, Constantinople witnessed 
a reaction in favour of immoraUty as violent as 
that which disgraced London in the time of 
Charles II. The reign of Michael III. (the drunk- 
ard) has many points of similarity with that of 
our Charles II. The crowning act of the Byzantine 
reaction was a manifestation of hatred to the memon^ 
of Constantine V. The body of the great iconoclast 
emperor was torn from the green marble tomb in 
which it reposed, and where it was almost worshipped 
by those who considered it a sin to worship the images 
of apostles and saints. The rich ornaments of the 
sepulchre were pillaged, and the body, after being 
dragged through the Hippodrome, was burned in the 
Amastrianon, where malefactors were executed, and 
where the populace believed that demons celebrated 
nightly orgies.* This happened in the year 866. A 
few months later, the drunkard who had commanded 
the act was assassinated by a Sclavonian groom whom 
he had raised to be his colleague on the imperial 
throne. 

VI. Outline of Byzantine history. 

To complete the general idea of Byzantine history 
which I wish to convey, I must now attempt to give a 
sketch of its characteristic features after Leo had 
reformed the administration and improved the con- 
dition of society. Those who have paid attention to 
the mediaeval history of Europe know well, that if we 
were left to construct history solely from the facts 
recorded in annals and chronicles, their erroneous 
chronology would mislead us into so many false infer- 

* Georg. Mon. 540 ; Leo Gramm. 467 ; Banduri, Imp. Orient. 
Anon, de Antiq. Const., p. 20, and torn. ii. 588. 
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ences, that that which we call the philosophy of history 
would be the philosophy of fable. It is only by a long 
and careful comparison of old chronicles with charters 
and state papers that the sequence of events has been 
correctly arranged. Now this controlling authority 
generally fails us in the Byzantine records. Few state 
papers of the Byzantine emperors have been preserved, 
and no attempt has yet been made to collect even 
those which exist. Golden bulls of the sovereigns of 
Constantinople have been lost or destroyed in Greece 
since the foundation of the Greek kingdom. We are 
thus unfortunately compelled to receive our accounts 
of the most durable civilized government which has 
ever existed solely from the dull chronicles of prejudiced 
monks or the pedantic annals of courtly historians. 
Ecclesiastical documents at times, it is true, furnish us 
with some authentic olQicial information. The doubts 
which have arisen concerning the accuracy of impres- 
sions drawn from such partial sources, and the vague- 
ness of the records themselves, have caused Byzantine 
history to be treated with less attention than it merited. 
No period is richer in lessons of political instruction, 
for no period presents us with a view of civilized society 
under so many various phases. History does not 
always gain in character or in accuracy by too gr^t 
minuteness. It is easier to give a correct descrip- 
tion of the mind of Alexander the Great than to 
make a complete catalogue of his dress and arms. 
There is one great fact concerning which there can be 
no doubt, and it alone suffices to place the Byzantine 
government higher in our estimation than any other 
which existed from the time of Augustus to the 
fifteenth century. Personal liberty and security of 

VOL. IV. z 
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property were guaranteed more effectually and for a 
longer period under the successors of Leo the icono- 
clast, than under any other government of which his- 
tory has preserved a record. The empires of the 
Caliphs and of Charlemagne, though historians delight 
to praise them, cannot pretend to any comparison on 
these points; and as to their power, both sank into 
ruin while the Byzantine empire continued to flourish 
in fiill vigour. 

The most eminent modem historians, I must con- 
fess, take a very different view of Byzantine history. 
Voltaire says, " Cet indigne recueil ne contient que 
des declamations et des miracles ; il est I'opprobre de 
I'esprit humain, comme I'empire grec ^tait I'opprobre 
de la terre."* With this cutting remark, the history 
of an empire which witnessed the rise and fall of the 
Caliphs and the Carlovingians is dismissed by one 
who proudly exclaimed, ''J'6terai aux nations le 
bandeau de Terreur." Even the sagacious Gibbon, 
after enumerating with just pride the extent of his 
labours, adds, *' From these considerations, I should 
have abandoned without regret the Greek slaves and 
their servile historians, had I not reflected that the 
fate of the Byzantine monarchy is passively connected 
with the most splendid and important revolutions 
which have changed the state of the world." ^ These 
two great writers seem to have overlooked the fact 
that no political system can be prolonged from gene- 
ration to generation, unless it repose on institutions 
which form the habits of the people : the very force 
which supports it must derive its perpetuity from sys- 

* Le Pyrrhonisme de THistoire, ch. xv. note 1 . 
^ Decline and Fall, ch. xlviii. 
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tematic regulations. The greater, consequently, that 
the vices of a government of long duration may be, 
the greater becomes the importance of investigating 
the institutions which have been powerful enough to 
sustain it. 

The history of the Roman empire, under its Byzan- 
tine type, divides itself into three periods, strongly 
marked by distinct characteristic features. 

The first commences with the reign of Leo III., in 
716, and terminates with that of Michael III., in 867. 
It comprises the whole history of the predominance 
of the iconoclast party in the established church, and 
of the reaction which reinstated the orthodox in 
power. This period of a century and a half is 
marked not only by the great efibrt which, at the 
accession of Leo, saved the empire from being con- 
quered by the Mohammedans, but also by a long 
struggle which gave additional power to the Roman 
law and to the Christian religion. The effects are ma- 
nifested in the increased population and in the defeat 
of the Saracens and Bulgarians, who were unable to 
contend with the Byzantine armies at the conclusion 
of this period. Within the empire, it is true, we see 
military revolutions and civil wars follow one another 
in quick succession; and during three generations a 
fierce contest was maintained by the Greeks to defend 
their local liberties and their images against the central 
administration. As long as the orthodox party in the 
church stood in opposition to an iconoclast court, the 
cause of the people was not hopeless ; but from the 
hour the union took place between the central govern- 
ment and the orthodox clergy, the people were sacri- 
ficed. Both parties looked on them only as sheep to 
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be sheared : every local franchise was destroyed, unless 
when the rights of the people happened to be acci- 
dentally identified with the interests of the clergy. 

The long and bloody wars of this period, and the 
grand and fiery character of the sovereigns who ruled, 
might have attracted the attention of those who study 
the romance of history, though the civil aspect of the 
state struggling to recover power and prosperity is 
the true historical feature of the period. Never, per- 
haps, did such a continuous succession of able princes 
reign in any country. The stem Leo III., the second 
founder of the eastern empire, opens the line. His 
son, the fiery Constantine, who loved the odour of 
the stable better than the perfumes of the palace, 
who replanted the Christian standards on the ram- 
parts of Germanicia and Doliche, and displayed them 
victorious on the banks of the Euphrates, completed 
the plans of his illustrious father. The beautiful 
Athenian empress, the cruel Irene, surprises us by 
a strange combination of ability, heartlessness, and 
orthodoxy. Nicephorus I., who from a finance mi- 
nister becomes an emperor, perishes with his army 
like an old Roman. The sombre Leo the Armenia^ 
falls murdered at the high altar, as he is singing 
psalms with a stentorian voice, before the dawn of 
day, in his private chapel. His successor, the pro- 
vincial Michael, who never learned to speak Greek, 
became the founder of a dynasty. His son, the 
accomplished Theophilus, proved a most valiant but 
most unfortunate general ; and his grandson Michael, 
the drunkard, was perhaps the most debauched buf- 
foon that ever sate upon a throne. His folly might 
have ruined an empire. Reeling with a band of 
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intoxicated companions through the streets of his 
ca^pital, be enacted masquerades more Uke the dreams 
of Shakspeare than the possibilities of imperial life. 
Yet the people of Constantinople, tired of the puri-^ 
tanical iconoclasts, and delivered from all fear of the 
Saracens and Bulgarians, surveyed the disgraceful 
farces of their prince, in which their patriarch and 
their church were the objects of ridicule, with in* 
difference or with smiles. 

The second period of Byzantine history commences 
vnth the reign of Basil I., in 867, and terminates with 
the extinction of his family, or rather with the de* 
position of Michael VL, in 1057. During this period 
of nearly two centuries, the imperial sceptre was 
transmitted through members of the Basilian family, 
and the strangers who shared the throne with them 
were either regarded as guardians of Basilian em- 
perors, or were husbands of princesses of that imperial 
house. During this period the Byzantine empire 
attained its highest degree of external power and 
internal prosperity. The Saracen armies were re»- 
peatedly vanquished in the plains of Syria ; Antioch 
and Edessa were reunited to the empire. The Bul- 
garian monarchy was conquered ; the Russians were 
defeated; the Sclavonian race was subdued, and the 
Danube again became the northern frontier. Byzan- 
tine commerce filled the whole Mediterranean, and 
the claim of the emperor of Constantinople to be 
the Autocrat of the sea was undisputed.^ 

But it was neither the success of the Byzantine 

^ Const. Porph. de Them. II. 27. dia t6 t6v AvroKparopa Kavfrrav- 
TUfovTr6K€c»£ Ot^aora-oKpoTtuf fisxP*- ^^i' 'H/xueXtow artfk&y icdi naarifs ofioi; 
rrjs code BakdaaTft, 
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armies, nor the extent of Greek commerce, nor the 
orthodoxy of the Greek church, which gave the em- 
pire its power and durability, and formed the historical 
character of this glorious period. It was the power 
of Roman law. These two centuries are pre-emi- 
nently the reign of the judicial system. Justice, 
doubtless, was far from possessing sufficient autho- 
rity, but the effort to give her power was the pervading 
influence both over the government and the people. 
The history of the legislation of the period proves 
that every exertion was made to secure legal order and 
an equitable administration of justice. The volumes 
of the Basilica tell us the true cause of the imperial 
splendour and the popular prosperity : they show us 
the exertions made by the most despotic emperors to 
secure the lives and property of their subjects. 

Byzantine history is filled with those anonaalies 
which the coexistence of a despotic court in civilized 
society cannot fail to create. Basil L, who founded 
the only durable dynasty that ever ruled the empire 
of the Romans, was a Sclavonian groom, destitute 
alike of Greek or Roman education or prejudices. 
He had entered Constantinople to seek his fortune 
with a wallet on his shoulder, and he passed his first 
night in the city that was destined to be the capital 
of his empire, sleeping in the open portico of a 
church.^ His grandson, the Emperor Constan- 
tine VII., a prince born in the purple chamber, tells 
us the strange anecdote. But wonderful as the rise 
of this young peasant is, the means by which he 
reached his elevation, and his conduct on the throne, 

1 At the Monastery of St. Diomed, near the Golden Gate. — Const. 
Porph. Basil Macedo, 140. 
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are still more wonderful. After wading through every 
vice to the favour of the most worthless prince that 
ever reigned in Constantinople, Basil murdered his 
drunken benefactor, who had rewarded his villanies 
by making him his colleague, and became one of the 
wisest sovereigns of the Byzantine empire. Like 
Leo III., he impressed the policy of his reign as the 
type of the government under his successors. 

The third period of Byzantine history extends from 
the accession of Isaac I., in 1057, to the destruction 
of the Byzantine empire by the crusaders in 1204. 
This is the true period of the decline and fall of the 
empire of the Romans. It commenced with a 
revolution of the great nobles of Asia, who wrenched 
the administration out of the hands of a trained body 
of officials, whose systematic proceedings had tem- 
pered the imperial despotism. Henceforward the 
government was a despotism checked by an aristo- 
cracy, and it ran the usual course of all arbitrary 
power. Yet though a period of decline, it was not 
without some rays of splendour and glory. The 
valour and personal virtues of John II. (Comnenus) 
and the chivalrous daring of his son Manuel I. throw 
a veil over the fiscal rapacity with which they devoured 
the resources of the people, and left the empire hope- 
lessly weakened. As soon as the emperors felt that 
they were sufficiently strong, by securing the sup- 
port of a few great nobles, to neglect the feelings of 
the people, the wealth of the empire was forced into 
the imperial treasury, the population began to decline, 
the fabric of the administration was destroyed, and 
at last a band of 20,000 adventurers put an end to 
the Byzantine empire. 
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The empire which was established at Constanti- 
nople after it was re*conquered from the Latins, was 
a Greek empire, differing completely in all its cha- 
racteristics from its Roman and Byzantine prede- 
cessors. 

I believe the preceding observations offer a correct 
though superficial outline of the distinctive features 
of Byzantine history. They are the result of ten 
years' labour devoted to the study of this neglected 
portion of the annals of civilization. The picture is 
instructive, as affording the most remarkable example 
of a government securing to itself a durable existence 
by the force of its own administrative arrangements, 
without forming any national ties, or claiming any 
sympathy of race with its subjects. It may serve 
as a lesson to the rulers of India, and inspire them 
with the hope, that if their administrative machine 
be as wisely constructed and their administration of 
justice as suitable to the exigencies of the times, as at 
Byzantium, their power may be perpetuated for as 
many centuries. 

Athens, 27th March, 1851. 
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VII.— ON SOME ROMAN ANTIQUITIES RECENTLY 

DISCOVERED 
BY DR. BARTH IN NORTHERN AFRICA. 

BT JOHN HOGG, K8a.» U.A., F.R.8., FOR. 8EC. K.S.L., &C. 

(Read July 10th, 1851.) 

Thb subjects of Roman Antiquity which I shall 
attempt to describe in the present paper were sent in 
two drawings, and a letter dated Mourzuk, May 26th , 
1850, by the German traveller Dr. Barth, to our active 
member Dr. Patrick Colquhoun. This latter gentle- 
man communicated the letter to the editor of the 
* Literary Gazette,' who published it at length in the 
Number for July 27th, 1850, but he kindly retained 
the drawings for my examination, in purpose that I 
might try to elucidate the Roman inscription. 

In the first place, it will be necessary to make some 
extracts from Dr. Earth's letter, in order to ascertain, 
as well as I am able, the localities wherein these 
remains were discovered. 

'' I make use of this opportunity for sending you a 
short account of the Roman ruins we found in the 
place called Ghareeah el gharbeeah. This is a village 
with a small plantation of date-trees, situated ** E.M. 
south from Tripoli, on the western road to Mourzuk, 
and at the beginning of a most monotonous stony 
plain, which extends for six days' journey southward, 
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and in a much greater extent to the south-west 

A Wadi, nearly half a mile wide, with steep sides of 
about 1 50 feet high, runs from south to north, where, 
joining the W. Tabonieh, it winds it, and falls into W. 
Zemzem, which, together with W. Sofejeen and the 
smaller W. Bei, carries all the water that falls in this 
whole country during the rainy season down to 
Tauarga,^ at the north-western corner of the Great 
Syrtis. In this channel there is a small, but fine plan- 
tation of about 350 date-trees, under whose lofty 
crowns beautiful patches of corn and barley are 
raised, and nourished by plenty of water, partly rush- 
ing from under the ground in a limpid source, partly 
drawn up with very little fatigue from wells only some 
four or five feet deep. Over the eastern side of this 
green fertile furrow,. the freshness of which presents a 
most striking contrast with the sterile rocky table-land 
(called HamAda) all around, lies the village, now a 
mere heap of tumbling rubbish of mud, interspersed 
with some large square stones, the remains of a more 
flourishing period of this country. You traverse the 
village in a northerly direction, and suddenly you find 
yourself opposite to a well-preserved Roman gateway, 
which is still the only passage on this side, as the place 
is walled. It is not merely a gate, but a whole bastion 
which you have before you, and your interest becomes 
much greater if, on going outside the place, you see 
on the keystone of the principal gateway the few, but 

most important letters, PROAFRILL-" 

. " For a traveller, I hope it will be sufficient to send 
a drawing and a ground-plan, which will give a 

* The Tawurgha of Lyon, and the Toawarkah of Richardson and 
Wyld. 
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better idea of this interesting monument than a long 
description. I will only remark, that the sculpture on 
the keystone over the smaller gateway to the left is no 
doubt the memorial of some victory achieved by the 
Roman troops, and I am very sorry that the condition 
of the stone did not allow me to make out, and conse- 
quently to sketch, the lower part of the sculpture. Be- 
sides this bastion, I could not find any other remains 
of antiquity in or near the place but a small half- 
destroyed cistern, 5 feet 3^ inches {French measure, as 
in the plan) wide, and at least 38 feet long : though 
cat in the limes tone, it is still outlay ed with square 
stones." 

It appears then from this account that Dr. Barth, 
instead of taking the usual route from Tripoli to 
Mourzuk through Bonjem, Sockna, and Sebbah, pro- 
ceeded from the former town by the western road to 
Mourzuk. Consequently he will most likely have 
been the first European who has traversed this more 
direct road, because I find his fellow-traveller Mr. 
James Richardson says, (^ Travels in the Great Desert 
of Sahara,' vol. ii. p. 298, published only in 1848,) — 
" I believe no European whatever has travelled the 
route (from El Wadi near Mourzuk) via Shaty and 
Mizdah, to Tripoli." And on reference to the accom- 
panying map by Mr. Wyld in vol. i. of that work, it 
will be seen that ** the western road to Mourzuk" from 
Tripoli passes over Gebel Gharian — the Charitum ^ 
Mons of antiquity, — through Mizdah, El Ghareeah^ 
El Hazee, and Shati. And again, Mr. Richardson more 
fully describes this route from information derived from 
others, as he himself did not follow it, thus {ibid. 

^ Or the mountain of the Graces, Xapirov. See Herod, iv. c. 175. 
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p. 297) — "Mourzuk is two days from the Wady. 
Tripoli is distant from the Wady, fifteen, seventeen, or 
twenty days, according to the progress of the caravan. 
The route lies direct vilL Shaty, four days distant from 
this, and Mizdah, in the mountains (Gharian) » ten or 
twelve days, and thence three days more to Tripoli. 
The route from El Wady to Shaty consists of groups 
of sand-hills, of painful traverse. Shaty itself is a 
series of oases. Between El Hazee and El Ohareeah, 
which now follow, there is an immeasurable expanse 
of Desert plain. The Atlas mountains then succeed 
witH their bubbling fountains, and green valleys, and 
olive-clad peaks. Mizdah in the mountains consists 
of two large villages." 

I therefore take El Ghareeah of Richardson and 
Wyld to be the same place as Ghareeah el gharbeeah 
of Dr. Barth, and which words mean in Arabic * the 
western Gareeah:' our traveller has unfortunately not 
given the distance of its position from Tripoli ; he 
only says " it is situated * ♦ E. M. south from Tripoli*' 
— E. M., I conclude, signify English miles — but the 
number of them he has not added. An approxima- 
tion can however be made to the distance after this 
manner,— ;-Richardson (vol. ii. p. 452) having stated 
that *^ Benioleed is six good days' journey from 
Bonjem," and by comparing the space between Tri- 
poli and El Ghareeah in Wyld's map with that between 
the two former places, the result will give just about 
eight days ; and if twenty English miles per day be 
taken as the usual rate {ibid. p. 480) of travel in 
that country. El Ghareeah will then be distant from 
Tripoli about 160 miles. 

Plate I. fig. 1 is the drawing executed by Dr. Barth, 
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which represents the ruins of a fortified Roman camp. 
The large centre arch is handsome, although from 
the appearance of its inner edge of stones, it has 
clearly never been finished. On the keystone a 
garland is sculptured which contains the abbrevi- 
ations PROAFRILL-; signifying either PRO VIN( lA 
AFRICA: ILLVSTRIS — or perhaps PRO PKIA 
AFRICA ILL VSTRIS, A smaller arch on each side 
is nearly concealed with fallen stones and rubbish: 
that on the left bears above its keystone a large rect- 
angular sculptured tablet ; the upper half representing 
two draped and winged Victories, bearing in one hand 
a garland, and in the other an eagle : the left eagle 
is carrying a larger garland in its beak: whilst the 
lower half seems to exhibit, though indistinctly, two 
human figures ; one of which is standing in a chariot, 
or car. But Dr. Barth has, singularly enough, 
omitted all mention of the most remarkable portions 
of this Roman remain ; — and these are, the two large 
stones on the left hand that are evidently inscribed 
with Punic characters. Three other stones above 
them also present the appearance of bearing indis- 
tinct Punic letters. In all probability these stones 
have belonged originally to some more ancient Car- 
thaginian or Punic edifice, which the Roman work- 
men removed, and then used in constructing the walls 
of their new camp. 

Although the discovery of Punic inscriptions at 
this day is of very rare occurrence, still in North- 
western Africa a few have been met with of late years. 
Sir Grenville Temple, travelling in the Beylek of 
Tunis, noticed a beautiful mausoleum at Dukkah^ the 
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Dugga of Shaw, anciently Tkugga; he says,* "on 
the Eastern face are two inscriptions, the one Punic^ 
and the other in characters unknown to me." And 
again he writes, (p. 315,) ''among the inscriptions 
collected by me, some are in Punic ^ and some in 
characters unknown to me, but probably the old 
African.^* See the lithographed plate in the Appen- 
dix, Nos. 50 and 5 1 ; the former of which inscriptions 
the author has written (p. 316) in corresponding 
Hebrew characters, and has attempted to translate 
it into English. Sir Grenville further adds, (p. 285,) 
— "with regard to the aboriginal language of the 
Northern part of Africa, we know that the Kobayles 
of certain districts speak two dialects, called the Sho- 
weak and the Shillah^ which are supposed to be 
derived from the Numidian, or Mauritanic." 

Dr. Barth in fig. 2 has delineated the ground-plan of 
part of the ruins of this stationary camp ; whereof the 
measurements are given in French feet and inches. 

" Seventeen minutes n. 20° w., that is, n. 38^ w.,*' 
continues Dr. Barth — "from this gate there is a Nad- 
hour (fortress), built in former times by the oppressed 
inhabitants of the place, in order to keep out the 
Taesh — so freebooters are called here, — and the tran- 
som over its small door that leads to the top is a large 
square stone, with an interesting inscription, which I 
send without commentary, as I must confess that here, 
in Mourzuk, I do not know exactly the meaning of the 
word Vexillatio.** 

Fig. 3 is Dr. Barth's representation of this large 

* • Excursions in the Mediterranean/ by Major Sir Grenmile T. 
Temple, Bart. p. 73, vol. ii. 1S35. 
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tablet, the dimensions of which he gives in French 
feet, with the Latin inscription included within it. 

" The word Vexillatio," vewillation^ merely signifies 
a troop of horse ; and it first occurs among classical 
authors in Suetonius' life of Galba {cap. 20), '^ exceptll 
Grermanicorum vexillatione.'' And after that period of 
the empire it is observed in many inscriptions/ parti- 
cularly in those found in Britain. Bishop Gibson*, 
remarkably enough, in his second edition of Camden's 
^ Britannia,'^ inserts an inscription containing a like 
expression — VEX-CERMA, interpreted to be 'vexillatio 
Germanorum.' Afterwards, Vegetius, who flourished 
about A.D. 386, in. his work 'de ReMilitari,' (lib. ii. 
cap. 1,) thus explains the then more recently used 

term, — " equitum ale quae nunc Veanlla* 

tiones vocantur.'* 

I here add a copy of Dr. Barth's Inscription 
corrected as accurately as I have been able to suggest. 

I^PCAESMAVRELIO 
SEVERO-ALEXANDKOP 
PPOFELICIAVGVSTO 
KT-PAGVSETSENATVS- ET-CAS 

TR-ET-AIVNICIPIVM I) 1) 

rONl-CVRAVIT- SEVERIANAEPNERO 
SITVSVEXILLATIONISLEGISIVS 
DECMAVROR VMET- SOLOPEREANDEM 
VEXILLATIONEMINSTITVIT 

It will now be necessary to support my corrections 

' Vide Grater's ' Inscriptiones Antiquae/ edit. Grav. Amst. 1707, 
p. 256, No. 8 ; p. 407, No. 1 ; and p. 441, No. 4. And Orellius, 
* Inscrip. Lat. Select.' Nos. 845, 3388, and 3565. 

2 Vol. ii. p. 1074, Lo»rf. 1722. 
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as above suggested, by referring my readers to epigra* 
phological authorities of known authenticity. 

Dr. Barth having written the second word in the 
second line with dotted letters in a doubtful manner, I 
conclude (though he does not say so) that he has 
filled in the word on conjecture : I therefore substitute 
ALEXANUKO for ANTONINO — indeed, when both 
are much worn, they might not unreasonably be mis- 
taken the one for the other. As far as I can find 
there exists no authority for the form of the Imperial 
names as copied by that Traveller. The examples, 
which have induced my correction, are as follow: 
inscriptions No. 3, p. 12, No. 7 and No. 8, p. J 9/, 
Chruter, *Inscrip. Antiq. ;' also No. 1, p. 100, Dr. 
Shaw's * Travels in Barbary;' No. 25, p. 309, and 
No. 37, p. 311, vol. ii., of Sir G. T. Temple's ' Excur- 
sions in the Mediterranean.' The last three inscriptions 
were discovered in the neighbouring district of Tunis, 
in the places anciently called Thibbure and Thugga; 
and they are of much importance in showing that the 
Emperor Alexander Severus had actually monuments 
dedicated to him in Northern Africa, or what was 
frequently termed Africa Propria. 

V PPO- doubtless mean Patri Pat use, PIG; the 
last P standing for both P and I. 

The fourth and fifth lines are so very imperfect, 
that I can only restore them conjecturally : conceiving 
the letters at the end of the fourth line, and at the 
beginning of the fifth, most likely to be ET- CASTE •, 
I take as my authority for this restoration, the follow- 
ing inscription from Dr. Shaw's * Travels,' No. 1, 
p. 100 : it is dedicated to the same Emperor, and was 
noticed at Dugga ; but it difiers in some respects from 
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Sir 6. Temple's transcript, No. 37, p. 311 : the red 
letters I have supplied. 

IMPCAES'DIVIANTONINI-MAGPIIF 
MARCAVRELIOSEVEROALEXANDRO 
PONTIFICIMAX'TRIBVNITIAPOT 
ET-CASTR-ET-SENATVS-ET-PAGVS 
ETMVNICIPIVMLIBERVMTHVGGA-D D 

Instead, however, of lEETMVNlCIPlVM in the 
first half of the fifth line of Dr. Barth's inscrip- 
tion, it is possible that the letters may have stood 

TETMMVNITVM meaning c as e rum mxxnitnmi and 

in either case the last half of that line contained, in all 
probability, the proper name of the place ^ (perhaps 
gerisa), or camp, with the final letters DD. 

At the beginning of the sixth line, two or more 
words appear to be wanting; ponicvravit, or 
METARI- IVSSIT (or some such phrase) will make 
sense. 

VEXILLATIONIS-LEG. Vexillationis Legionis. — 
Several inscriptions are preserved that exhibit the 
same expression, which means 'of the troop of 
horse of,' or * belonging to, the Legion,' &c. Com- 
pare Orellius, vol. i. No. 845; No. 2009: and 
Gruter^ p. 256, No. 8, &c. 

LEGISIVS. Here is in all likelihood some mistake 
in the copy: the letters may signify LEGIONISIV-S 
— * of the Legio IV. Scythica,* — for I find that the 
Legio IV. bore the title of Scythico? some years before 

^ PUmf gives the names of several ' oppida libera' in the north of 
AfHoa at his day. Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. 4. 

' Mention is made of this Legion^— rov rrra/yroi; rov S/tv^ucov tvixow» 
in DuM CaMshu, Hist. Rom. lib. Ixxix. vol. ii. p. 1356, edit. Ret- 
mar. Hamb. 1752. 
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the supposed date of the present inscription ; se^ 
No. 2273, OreUius, vol. i., and Grater, No. 8, p. 
444: or I think the letters will be naore correctly 
written LEGXXIVS, — which would be rendered 

*Legionis XXI'Victricis Severianac ;* and that the 

21st Legion was so named, the inscriptions No. 463, 
and No* 464, in vol. i., OreUius^ distinctfy diow. 
Still, no very great reliance can be placed on the 
titles or surnames of the numbers of the Legions, be- 
cause these were often changed; — so OreUius has 
well remarked, — " una eademque Legio potuit varias 
ob causas cognomina accipere, deponere, mutare, au- 
gere; licet et hoc certissimum sit, ejusdem numeri 
legiones diversas quoque fuisse, cognominibus diS' 
tinctas.*'* 

DECMAVRORVM — must, I apprehend, mean De- 
curio Maaroriim — *0ecurion of the Moors/ Here 
the E may have been monogramatically cut — CR for 
EC. A similar phrase — "Decurio Germanorum*' — 
is contained in Oruter's work. No. 1 , p. 603 : and 
one still nearer is found in an interesting inscription 
discovered by Belzoni^ in the granite quarries near 
Assouan, El Suan, (Syene) in Eg}^pt, wherein the 
final letters DECALMAVR — are interpreted to be 

Decurio Alse Maurorum, or * Decuiion of the troop, 

or wing, of Moors:' so in our present inscription 
vexillatto is synonymous with ala. (See the passage 
from Vegetius already quoted.)— The same inscrip- 
tion is again published in OreUius, Inscrip. No. 
1243, the date of which can only be a few years 
prior to this, and apparently a.d. 204. And it is 

* Orellii • In»cript.' vol. ii. p. 85. 

* BelzonVa * Narrative,* plate opposite to p. 106. 
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important to tsbow that Alexander Severus had in 
fact many Moorish soldiers in his army, and that 
he employed them in his expedition into Gaul against 
the Grermans, a little before his death, a.d. 234; be- 
cause, as his Biographer^ records, Uhe Moors could 
harl their javelins to a greater distance,' and like- 
wise for several other reasons. 

ISOLOPEREANDEM — as transcribed byDr.Barth. 
This inscription has several abbreviations. 1 doubtless 
has been originally cut 'E — for ET, the other portions 
of the monogram having decayed : and in the remainder 
of this line, the spaces which would be occupied by an 
additional O, and an £, are thus saved; SOLO'OPEBE- 
E, AN DEM would necessarily take more space in the 
tablet. 

^ I therefore propose to trs^nslate the inscription 
after this manner. * To the Emperor Caesar M. Au- 
relius Severus Alexander^ Father of his Country, 
Pious, Happy, Augustus, both the district and Senate 

and Camp and free-town of dedicate 

(this). P. NerOy Decurion of the Moors, caused the 
station of the Severian Vexillation (horse) of the 21st 
Legion, Victorious -Sevierian, to be chosen, and he 
instituted by his own service the same vexillation.' 

The date^ however, of this . inscription cannot be 
ascertained with precision, because the titular for- 
mula^ comprising the Tribunitian Power and Con- 
sulship, of this Emperor is wanting. Neither can I 
find in History any notice on P. Nero, the De- 
curion there mentioned. But I was in hopes that 

. ^ Herodianf in the Life of Alexander Severus, lib. vi. p. 245. 
edit. Z^ugduni, 1611. 'O dc * A\f ^avdpoi MavpovcrtW re nXtiaroit, k. r. X. ; 
where see the advantages ascribed to Moorish troops. 
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Numismatology would have afforded me some due 
to the year of its erection. For Captain Smyth, de- 
scribing a medal of Alexander SeveruSi No. 403 of 
his Series,^ and stating that "this medal was evi- 
dently struck A.D. 231," observes — " the title of Pius 
was now given him, for the affection he displayed to- 
wards his mother ; and he assumed also that of FeliXf 
on some medallions." — The reverse of the above 
medal bears the titular formula — T R-P-X-COS-ITl. 
Nothing satisfactory can be obtained from this state- 
ment; for, although it may hold good among the 
coins of this Emperor,^ still in his inscriptions it is 
otherwise. Indeed in two, (Nos. 957 and 958,) 
preserved in Orellius, and of the respective dates 
of A.D. 222 and 228, the title of Pius occurs, as 
well as that of JPe/ir. Compare, likewise, Gruter, 
Nos. 7 and 8, p. 191 ; wherein the titular forms 
of Alexander are TRPlIICOS-,andTRP-rilI-COS-, 
which correspond with the years (a.d.) 224 and 
225. Moreover, it does not appear that Alexander 
Severus ever assumed the title of Parthicus^ or Per- 
sicus, after his victories in the East, either in his 
inscriptions or coins ; at least, -in none of those which 
I have been able to consult. Consequently no as- 
sistance is here gained. According to Dr. Barth, the 
Nadhour — over the door of which is the stone con- 
taining the inscription (fig. 3) — situate a short dis- 

^ ' Descriptive Catalogue of Roman Imperial Large Brass Medals/ 
by Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N., Bedford, 1834, p. 232. 

^ But see Mezzobarba, {'Mediobarin Imperatorum Romanonim 
Numismata/ Mediol. 1730,) p. 320; where he writes, Alexander 
Severus "Pins dicitur" on his coins, in a.d. 226— (TR-P-V. 
COSII.)— Also^at p. 324, '* Felix dicitur" on his coins, 
A.D. 232. (TRPXICOS-III.) 
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tance from the ruins of the Castra, to the n. w., 
was built by the Arab inhabitants of the place to 
keep out freebooters; hence it strikes me as 
most likely that this Nadhour had been partly 
erected with the ready-cut stones^ taken from the 
ruins of the camp, just as the Romans themselves 
had previously done with some stones belonging tb 
an older Carthaginian building. If so» it seems pro- 
bable that the rectangular tablet (fig. 3), now forming 
'* the transom over the small door" of the Nadhour^ 
had originally been placed above the keystone of the 
small arch on the right hand of (Jig. 1 .) the remains 
of the Castra stativa at Ghareeah el gharbeeah. And 
this would appear to receive some confirmation by 
estimating its size with that of the other rectangular 
tablet still standing over the small left-h^nd arch of 
the drawing, fig. 1, as compared with the lengths 
of the entire fronts of both sides of the central arch. 
The left tablet nearly amounts to one-third of the 
same front, i.e. to* about 3 ft. 1 in. {French measure) 
in length; for, from Dr. Barth's ground-plan, that 
entire front is 9 ft. 3 in. long, but according to the 
same plan and scale (the latter only applying to the 
ground-plan fig. 2, and not to the drawing fig. 1,) 
the whole length of the right front equals 9 ft. 1^ in. ; 
consequently one-third would be about 3 feet long. 
Now the length of the inscribed tablet on the Nad^ 
hour is, from Dr. Barth's measurement, 2 ft. S^^in., 
or somewhat less than a third. Thus, the general 
form and size of the inscribed tablet, fig. 3, in com- 

1 So also Dr. Barth has related (see antfe, p. 2) that the Tillage 
of Ghareeah d gharbeeah is itself " interspersed with some large 
square stones, the remuns," most probably, of Roman works. 
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parison with those of the other existing (or sculp- 
tured) tablet, are, I think, sufficient to authorize me 
in making this conjecture, which can alone lead us 
to form some opinion respecting the probable date 
of the erection of this fortified camp. The inscription 
(if originally made for this place) being undoubtedly 
dedicated to Alexander SeveruSy and the sculptured 
tablet remaining over the left arch clearly indicating 
9ome successful expedition of the Emperor, or some 
victory gained by the Roman arms over an enemy, 
I can only refer the period to the then recent con- 
quests of Alexander in the East over Artaxerxes 
and the Persians; and if so, the date of the in- 
scription, and of the building of the Castra stativa, 
would be after the year of Christ 232, when those 
transactions took place — at least, between that year 
and A.D. 235, in the early part of which that Em- 
peror was assassinated. History and biography 
appear silent with respect to any proceedings having 
been carried on by Alexander Sever us in Africa 
Propria; and Lampridius,^ in his Life of the Em- 
peror, after mentioning his triumph at Rome in 
A.D. 233, only writes in cap. 57, — "actae sunt res 
feliciter in Mauritania Tingilana per Furium Celsum." 

Our Traveller proceeds, " also in Ghareeah el Sher^ 
keeah, another oasis about ten miles eastward, which 
it was impossible for me to visit, I was told there is 
a large Roman castle, but without such gateway as 
in the former place, which, if I am not wrong, is a 
very rare example of a Castra stativa.** 

I may here relate that still more to the east, near 

' 'Historiae Aag^stse Scriptores Sex/ {JEL Lampridius in Vit. 
Alex. Sever.) Lipsise, 1774. 
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Bonjem, are the rains of another larg^ Roman Castra 

stativa: this is the spot called by Mr. Richardson (vol. ii. 

p. 444) ''the ancient Roman station of Septimius 

Severus." At the time of Captain Lyon's visit to that 

place, in the year 1819, he found the camp in a more 

p>erfect condition, and he describes Mt as of an oblong 

or rectangular form, flanked by towers, the walls from 

east to west being above two hundred, and from north 

to south about one hundred and fifty, paces in length:^ 

on each side was a gateway, with the same inscription 

over each. By comparing that over the northern 

gate, which was the most perfect, with those over the 

other three gates, he was enabled to transcribe the 

inscription, which he gives at p. 66, with tolerable 

accuracy. A coloured lithographic Plate, representing 

this *' Castle of Bonjem," from a drawing by Captain 

Lyon, is added (opposite to p. 66) : it consists of a 

large arch in the centre, with a square tower upon 

each side, of which the upper parts are built with 

brick, and the lower with hewn stone. 

As far as I can learn, no Epigraphologist has yet 
published a restoration of the inscription ; I therefore 
have thus attempted it, thinking that it will be of 
interest to the history of the Roman province of 
Africa. 

IMPCAESLSEPTIMIOSEVERO 



PIOPERTINACIAVGTRPOTVIIII 
IMP XI COSTlPPETIMPCAESM 
AVRELIOANTONINOAV(J TRPOT 

^ See Captain Lyon's 'Travels in North Africa/ p. 65. 

a 4 

^ These dimensions and form accord very nearly with VegeiiuSp 
' de Re Militari/ lib. iii. cap. 8. 
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IIII-ET-P SEPTIMIO* GETAE CAES 
AVGOANICIOFAVSTOLEG 
AVGVSTOEVMCONSVLARI 
THIB (JOH-r-AVGPV 

From the titular formula TRPOT-VIIII and COS-TI, 
it appears from the * Fasti ' of Panvinio and Almelo- 
veen/ that the date of this inscription would be a.d. 
201, for in the next year the Emperor Septimius 
Severus was made COS-Iil; and this would have 
happened after the conquest of Parthia, when that 
emperor and his sons Caracalla and Geta proceeded 
into Africa. 

Captain Lyon has written the name of this con- 
sular legate of the Augusti, 0. Anicius FaustuSy and 
this most likely would be the same person whom Dion 
Cassius relates was sent by Macrinus, sixteen yean 
afterwards, to govern Asia in the place of (Julius) 
Asper. The text in Reimar's ^ edition has 'O ^rjarof a 
^AvUios — Anicius Festus^ but, in the "Varias Lec- 
tiones " added below, we read, ^aros Urs. ^avarof^ 
*'Rom. et codex, male." Therefore it seems to me 
that ^auaro9 is the correct word. Anicius Faustus is 
not a name of common occurrence ; and Captain Lyon 
took great pains in collating his inscription. Further, 
I find mention made in an inscription. No. 909 in 
Orellius, which was discovered in Bulgaria, formerly 
the Roman province of Mcesia Inferior^ corresponding 
in time to the following year, a.d. 202, of a "P. An- 

^ Almeloveen. Fast. Rom. Cons. Amst, 1 740 ; and Ptrnvimo Fast. 
Heid, 15S8. The dates here, and ant^ p. 12, are chiefly fixed from 
the latter author's 'Comment, in lib. ii. Fast.' p. 243« and pp. 
254—6. 

' Dio. Cass. Hist. Rom. lib. Ixxviii. p. 1330, vol. ii. 
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tonius Faustus, Propraetor, Legate of the Augusti/* 
who doubtless was a relation of the former imperial 
Legate in the province of Africa, and subsequently, in 
all probability, in that of Asia. The last line I have 
restored not without some doubt, and which may 

signify — Tribnno Cohorti? I, Augustali? PrjrtorifP Vic- 
tricis; or Pi* Vindicis. 

Dr. Barth, however, errs in considering the sta- 
tionary camp in Ghareeah el gharbeeah as ''a very 
rare example of a Castra stativa ; " besides that near 
Bonjem, others could doubtless be pointed out in 
Africa Propria. I may state, indeed, that in the 
Roman province of Britain many such stations ex- 
isted, and their appellation of Castra is at this day 
preserved in our modem names of places ending in 
Caster, Cester, or Chester. 

Again, Mr. Richardson narrates (vol. ii. p. 445,) 
** half a day west of Bonjem, the people tell me there 
is a few scattered ruins of another ancient city ;'* this 
I strongly suspect — since very little reliance can be 
placed on the distances of the Arabs — will prove to be 
the place called by Dr. Barth, Ghareeah el Sherkeeah, 
or ** the Eastern Ghareeah,*^ and what I take to be in 
some maps erroneously termed '' Girrzah," and in 
others "Ghirza." The last two names evidently 
seem to be mistaken for Gherzeh, mentioned by Cap- 
tain Lyon. The Eastern Ghareeah is distant about 
ten miles, according to Arabic report detailed to Dr. 
Barth, eastward of the Western Ghareeah^ where are 
situate the remains of the Castra stativa. The village 
of the latter Ghareeah (El Gharbeeah), from the 
description already furnished by Dr. Barth, lies '' over 
the eastern side " of a " green fertile furrow " (de- 

VOL. IV. 2 c 
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pression or valley, Wadi,) that, ** joining the W. 
Tabonieh, winds it, and falls into W. Zemzem, 
which, together with W. Sofejeen and the smaller 
W, Bei, carries all the water that falls in this whole 
country during the rainy season down to Tauarga^^* or 
Touwarkah of Richardson and Wyld, a little south of 
Misratah,* " at the north-western comer of the Great 
Syrtis." And Captain Lyon (p. 330) says of Wadi 
Zemzem^ •* This wadi is of great length, running north- 
east and south-west. Oherzeh is situated in it» and it 
runs to the sea at Tawurgha." Hence Gherzeh and 
the Eastern Ghareeah seem to me, from these accounts, 
to be intended for the same place, for they are both 
situated in Wadi Zemzem^ whose waters flow into the 
Mediterranean at Touwarkah ; and I consider it most 
probable that they are both Arabic corruptions of the 
Gerisa of antiquity — a placf or town marked in Cel- 
larius,^ and other ancient maps, as having stood near 
that locality. One of the Ghareeahs might occupy 
the site of the town Gerisa, whilst the other might be 
the station or fortified camp, at a distance from that 
town, as was the frequent custom with the Romans. 

The position assigned to Ghareeah el gharheeah in 
Richardson's and Wyld's map is about 30® 46' k. 
lat., and 13® e. long. ; but I think the longitude 
there given is too much to the west. 

Dr. Barth continues his letter thus : ** The Roman 
sepulchre near the well Tabonieh — a fine monument, 

^ The cape of this name is called hy others Mezrata, or Mesurata, 
It is the Cephalae or Heads' (Kc^oXac) Promontory of Strabo, 
lib. XVII. 

^ See p. 862, and map of 'Africa Propria' opposite p. 864, Ce/- 
larms *Not. Orb. Antiq.' torn. ii. edit. Schwartz, Upa. 1732. 
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though not so splendid as that in W. Tageeje, (of 
which I sent a drawing to the Foreign Office,) is most 
probably the sepulchre of a captain of the Roman 
legion : unfortunately, the tablet destined to bear the 
epitaph of the deceased never was filled up." 

And the Doctor then concludes, " I would like to 
send to Europe some other things, particularly an 
exact account of very curious ancient hydraulics, near 
the ancient Cinyphus,^ east from Leptis '' (Magna, now 
Lebda or Lebida)^ '^ which I visited once more on my 
present journey, but I am afraid I shall find no 
leisure." 

I may observe, in the absence of this account, that 
several remains of an ancient aqueduct are visible near 
the river El Khdhan (the Cinyphus of old) , a little more 
than an English mile distant from its embouchure, 
which conducted the water to Leptis, about nine miles 
— as well as the substructions of a bridge, and other 
buildings : indeed Strabo writes that here the Cartha- 
ginians had built a certain wall — Biarelxio-^dTi S hroiqaav 
Kapx^vuoi^ — whilst the first or more ancient city of 
Leptis Magna was of Phcmician origin. 

' The Cinyps or Cinyphus, Plin, Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. iv. ; the 
Kiin;^ of Herod, iv. c. 175 and c. 198; and Kivu<f)os of Strabo, 
lib. XVII. p. 1179, edit. Falconer, Ozon. 1807. This river is now 
named Wadi Khdhan, 

^ Vide Strahn Geogr.lib. xvii. where he also mentions the bridge. 



VIII.— NOTICE OF RECENT DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA BY DRS. BARTH AND OVERWEG. AND OF 
TWO SUPPOSED NEW LANGUAGES IN THAT 
COUNTRY. 

BY JOHN HOGG, ESQ., M.A., F.R.S., FOR. SEC. R.S.L., &C. 

(Read November 19, 1851.) 

On the first evening meeting in July last, I had the 
honour of reading before the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture a communication detailing the discovery of some 
Roman remains of importance in the North of Africa, 
about 160 miles south of Tripoli, in the district called 
Ghareeah el gharbeeah^ which had been made by 
Dr. Barth, one of the gentlemen engaged by the 
Prussian and English Governments in exploring 
some parts of Central Africa. I afterwards stated 
that the party, having reached Mourzuk^ the capital of 
the Fezzan, in good health, had proceeded on their 
route to Lake Tchad, and that letters were then soon 
expected in England communicating further important 
accounts. I have now the pleasure of making known 
to the Society that very recently these expected 
despatches, of which the latest date is July 25th at 
Kuka^ have been received, which, with one lamented 
exception, are highly satisfactory and interesting. This 
exception, however, is the record of the death of Mr. 
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Richardsany the head of the expedition, a traveller 
of energy and perseverance; fortunately Dr. Barth 
and Dr. Overweg continue in high health and spirits. 
It must, nevertheless, be a consolation to the late 
Mr. Richardson's friends to learn that his death 
was occasioned not by the ill-treatment of any 
hostile tribe of the Desert, or by the sword or spear 
of an enemy, but purely from natural causes, viz. 
over -fatigue and over -exertion in that excessively 
hot country; and from all accounts he appears to 
have suffered little, but quietly sunk into the grave 
through debility and extreme weakness. I may 
now briefly relate, from the letters lately received 
in England, that after the party left Mourzuk, they 
proceeded on their journey to Lake Tchad in a 
westerly direction, and not by the direct eoutkem 
route which was pursued by Messrs. Oudney^ Denhaniy 
and ClappertoUy in the year 1823, through Bilma, in 
the country of the Tihho tribes. Our German travellers 
proceeded across the great Sahara^ through the Tuaryk 
districts by way of Ghat^ Asiyu, Tarajit, Tin Tellus, 
Agadez or Agdass^ in the kingdom of Air^ Dumergu, 
Kano, as far as Kuka^ on the western shore of Lake 
Tchad.^ I need not particularly describe this lake, as 
that account would pertain to a branch of science 
not directly the object of our Society ; I may add, 
however, that the Lake Tchad is very extensive, 
though at present we do not know its Umits, as 
Dr. Overweg was engaged, at the time these de- 
spatches left Kuka, in surveying in his Maltese boat 

^ See Mr. Petermann's recent map in the ' Jouraal of the Royal 
Geographical Society/ vol. xzi., wherein the rontes of these travel- 
lers are laid down. 
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its numerous islands and its physical characters and 
dimensions. The boat, called the Lord Palmerston, 
in which he is sailing upon those waters^ — once 
erroneously supposed to be salt, but now proved to 
be fresh, — was carried over the Great Desert on 
the backs of camels. It was put together at Kuka, 
was launched on the lake to the great pleasure 
of the inhabitants, and was then, under our British 
flag^ sailing among the islands. The natives^ or 
Biddumas, were very friendly, and are described as 
Pagans — not Mahommedans: they do not speak 
Arabic, but a new language, of which I will hereafter 
take some further notice. 

Dr. Barth in the mean time had made a journey 
more to the south, through Mora, to Yola^ the capital 
of the kingdom of Adamaua or Adamou^a, about 350 
miles, or more correctly to the s.s.w. of Kuka, and 
situate in about 8^ n. lat. He describes this country 
as the finest which he had yet seen in Central Africa ; 
it abounds in rich pastures, with large valleys of very 
fertile land, the mountains being clothed with trees. 
The Dr. states the following very important facta: 
1st, that there does not exist any continued range 
of mountains proceeding from Mount Mendif, or 
Mendefy, to the w. n.w. ; and 2ndly, that the con- 
nexion of the Niger with the Shary, by the river 
of Adamowa — called the Tsadda in its lower course 
— is determined. 

Before Dr. Barth reached Yola, he crossed two 
very large rivers of Adamowa — the Benue and Faro; 
the first about half a mile wide, flowing from the east; 
and the second an affluent to the former, somewhat 
less in width and depth, has its sources in a southern 
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TDountain said to be seven days distant. The valley 
of the Bmue^ like the valley of the Nile, is described 
as being flooded by the former river, rising nearly 
50 feet in height, for a period of forty days in the 
year. Much rice is there cultivated. And the Dr. 
states almost as certain, that in that district this 
liver carries down with it much gold; if so, the country 
of Adamowa may hereafter become as celebrated for 
this precious metal as Ckilifamia and parts of Australia 
are in this new golden age. I must not, however, 
make any further remarks on the physical characters 
and geography of these African explorations, — a fuller 
account of them will be seen in last Saturday's 
AtheMBum^ in a letter from Dr. Barth to Dr. Beke, 
but I will give a short notice of some of the tribes 
.whom these indefatigable German travellers have 
visited, and of their languages^ as well as of two new 
ones that are said to have been discovered by them. 
Between Mourzuk and Lake Tchad, the two great 
wandering tribes, or Nomades of the present day, 
which inhabit the extensive districts of the burning 
Sahara, are the Tuaryk on the west and s. w. ; and 
the Tibhos on the east of that vast Desert, and on the 
N. and N. B. of Lake Tchad. Their physical cha- 
racters vary much, and some of both these tribes are 
more settled and fixed in their abodes. Numerous 
tribes of the TaaryMs inhabit the middle of the 
Sahara.^ Both their aspect and language show that 
they really appertain to the aborigines of Northern 
Africa, usually termed * Berbers.' They support 
themselves chiefly on the produce of their herds and 

' For the latest account of these tribes, see vol. xzi. of the 
' Jonmal of the Royal' Geographical Society/ pp. 166-9. 
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flocks : they are bold, powerful, and warlike, and in 
general do not carry fire-arms, but only a long spear 
and sword. 

The Tuaryh language is a dialect of, or perhaps by 
some considered as the original and pure, Berber; 
the existing differences seem only to be in the pronun^ 
elation by the Tuaryk, who in this somewhat vary from 
the Berbers of Mount Atlas.^ This, from all accounts, 
strikes me as the ancient African indigenous language, 
which the aborigines of the north of Africa especially 
used before the arrival of the Tyrian or Phcenician 
colonists. These introduced the dialect of the Phoe- 
nician, or Hebrew, called Pumc. Indeed, the inhabitants 
of that part of Africa, or the district of Carthage^ were 
stated by Virgil^ in his day, to speak two languages ; 
he calls them '' Tyrios bilingues," this, I conclude, 
evidently signifying the Hebraistic Pt«mc, and the Afri- 
can or Berber tongue. These Tyrians are related to 
have mixed among, and intermarried with, the indi- 
genous Africans. Vater and some other Philologists 
considered that the other race of Nomades which I 
have here named, — ^that is to say, the Tibbos^ or East 
Saharic tribe, — use an idiom of the Berber; but from 
Captain Lyon's description, the Tibbo language is 
quite unlike and very distinct. I am informed that 
our scientific travellers have done much in Philology 
and Ethnology, and that among other discoveries 
they have met with two new languages. One, I am 
told, is spoken by the Pagan inhabitants* of Lake 

^ An important work is now in progress of publication, entitled 
' Histoire des Berbh'es, &c. de TAfrique Septentrionale, par Ebn 
Khaldoun.' Alger. 1847-51. 

' Shortly after this paper was read, the last volame (21st) of the 
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Tchad, or by a tribe adjacent to that lake, which 
is thought to be unknowu, and -different from the 
Tibbo. 

Again, a second language was met with among the 
native tribes of Central Africa, much to the south of 
that lake, and near to Banghay^ somewhere about 
5^ of north latitude.^ This last language is also 
considered distinct, and I do not know whether it 
at all approaches to the Berber^ or Taaryk^ tongue, 
or to the dialects of Southern Africa, and the true 
Negro idioms. 

These will prove interesting problems in Philology ^ 
for the solution of those who are well skilled in the 
African languages* 

After the rainy season is over, and after the 
travellers have fully explored the northern and 
eastern coasts of Lake Tchad^ they will either pro- 
ceed to the south-east towards the supposed * Moun- 
tains of the Moon,' and the sources or tributaries of 



' Journal of the Royal Geog^phical Society ' was pablished : it wiU 
be found to contain, from p. 130 to p. 221, full reports of the ' Pro- 
gress of this African Mission ;* and at p. 214, a ' vocabolary' of this 
language is given. 

^ Or nearer 4^ SO' n. lat. according to Mr. Peiermann's map : 
also a 'few words of this second or 'Bangbay Language' are 
inserted at p. 212 of the same journal. 

' Those who may desire to examine the Berber tongue, I refer to 
Mr. Newman's * Essay towards a Grammar of the Berber Language/ 
published in the ' West of England Journal,' January , 1836 ; and to 
D. Paradis' 'Ghranunaire et Dictionnaire de la Langue Berbere* 
Paris, 1844. 

' Mr. James Richardson, the late member of this expedition, and 
author of 'Travels in the Great Desert of Sahara,' has published a 
'Tonarick Alphabet,' 1847. 
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the Nilcy or else cross the middle of the African 
continent to the Mozambique coast : whichever way 
they go, may Ood speed them well^ and may we 
receive further interesting news from them in fiiture 
despatches ! 

J. Hogg. 



IX.— AN ACCOUNT OF A GREEK PAFSTRUS IN THE 
POSSESSION OF MR. JOSEPH ARDEN. 

BY SAMUEL BIBCH, BSQ.* M.B.S.L., &€• 

(Read May 22, 1851.) 

17, Chalcot's Villas, 18tli May, 1851. 

Mt dear SiRy 

As it is just possible that I may be prevented 
attending the Meeting of the Royal Society of 
Literature, I am induced to offer some information 
respecting the Greek Papyrus belonging to Mr. 
Joseph Arden, which he has kindly consented shall be 
exhibited to the Society at one of their future meet- 
ings. It is now framed and glazed, and the hasty 
examination which I have made of its contents, in 
company with the Rev. Mr. Forshall, the editor of 
the Greek Papyri of the Museum, and one of our 
Members, has realized my utmost expectations, and 
shows it to be of peculiar interest to the Society. 

The papyrus is of considerable length, probably 
about 12 feet, and in a most excellent state of pre- 
servation. It consists of 48 pages of Greek, beau- 
tifully written, each page being about 6 or 9 inches 
long by 2 inches wide, and containing 28 lines, in 
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which are from 2 to 3 words. The cominenceinent 
is imperfect, — some pages having, at this part, been 
torn away. The first 16 pages terminate with the 
title AnOAOriA TUEP ATKO^PONOS ^ — " The 
defence of Lycophron : " the contents of this were 
not examined, as it was considered the second and 
more perfect portion would give the clue to its con- 
tents also. This is entitled at the beginning, in a 
very cursive hand, apparently where the roll has 
been ticketed, and also at the foot, TIIEP ETBE^ 

Ninnor eisatteaias AnoAoriA npos noAr- 

ETKTON, "The defence of the indictment of Euxe- 
nippus in reply to Polyeuctus." We read the 
commencing paragraph of this, AX)C eytolye], avipes^ 

Buaurrai^ oirep kol wpos rovs irapaxaOrifievovs cLpruas eXeyov^ 
OavfjM^ca €1 canvrrpocrurravTcu rj^ vfup at touivtcu eurcify^ 
yeKuu' ro fiev yap irporepov eurriyyeXjovro irap vfjuv Tifio- 
fMi)(p9, K€u AetoadeirqSj koa KaXXurrparoSy /ecu iCKavo . . vomov^ 
Kai Geomfios^ o ^i^oroi/ aTroXecra^, kcu erepot roiovro^j KOi ol fjtep 
amwv vavs oatuiv e^ovres irpoBovpai^ oi Be ttoKei^ A9ff^ 
vauoVf 6 &€ pv/rap tov Xeyetv p/q irapurraro^ ic.r.X. 

I shall not comment more on this passage than 
to point out that while it refers to some well-known 
facts of Athenian history of the time of the final 
struggle with Macedon, that it also acquaints us with 
some new ones; and that the whole papyrus, when 
published, will throw considerable light upon the 
politics of that renowned city at the period: nor 
will I at this stage do more than to conjecture that 
we have here two more orations of the orator 
Hyperides, — one an impeachment of Euxenippus, of 
the anti-Macedonian party, who was defended by 
Polyeuctus, the commissioner sent with Demosthenes 
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to Philip, and who we know was involved in the 
charge of receiving the bribes of Harpalus. 

I have by no means had the requisite time either 
for examination of the papyrus itself, or for in- 
quiring into the whole history of the period ; but 
one obvious citation from Harpocration's Lexicon, 
voce HyefjLOvia htKoanipuiy p. 136, ed. Gronov. 4 to, 
Ltugd, 1 796. o)9 vTroifxiivei 'TirepiBrj^ ev r^ Kara HoXvcvk* 

rou, probably refers to this oration, if the gramma- 
rian has not carefully distinguished between Kara=z 
the opening of a chaise, and irpos^: the reply. Of 
Euxenippus nothing is historically known, except 
that he may be the same person who was epony- 
mous archon b. c. 305. Of Lycophrons there are 
several in the Athenian history of the period who 
were connected with the political factions of the 
day; and the one against whom the charge may 
have been brought is possibly the father of the 
orator and statesman Lycurgus. 

I have mentioned that this papyrus is of pecu- 
liar interest to this Society, because, if it should 
eventually be identified as part of the orations of 
Hyperides, it is connected with that of Mr. Harris 
already published under the auspices of the Society — 
first by that gentleman in facsimile, and then by 
Mr. Churchill Babington. 

Mr. Arden, the fortunate possessor of this treasure 
of ancient learning, obtained it from an Arab at 
Gournah, Western Thebes, at the end of January, 
in the year 1847.* It was stated to have been 
discovered in a wooden box in a tomb. 

^ A correction was here made when this communication was read. 
VOL. IV. 2 B 
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It is earnestly to be hoped that the publicatioii 
of this papyrus may be nndertaken by the Society, 
as it is of European importance, and would redound 
to the reputation of the Royal Society of literature. 

Mr. Arden, whose collections are literally pro m 
et amicisj will probably kindly consent to the pro- 
posal, and while conferring so great a favour on the 
body, will receive at the same time the thanks of 
the learned world, not only for having rescued from 
the fangs of destruction so interesting a vestige of 
the past intellectual and historical glories of a small 
state — but a great people — but also for imparting 
the enjoyment of his treasures to all capable of 
appreciating them. 

Believe me yours, very truly, 

S. Birch. 

Rer. Richard Cattermole. 



X.— NOTE ON A PAPYRUS GREEK MANUSCRIPT, SUP- 
POSED TO CONTAIN PARTS OP ORATIONS BY 
HTPEBIDES, 

(UECBNTLT BROUGHT PROM BOTPT BT MB. ARDBN.) 
BY JOHN HOGG, B8Q.9 M.A., F.R.8., FOR. SBC. R.S.L.^ &C. 

(Read June 12th, 1851.) 

Temple, May 29th, 1851. 

Dear Sir, 

In the present communication I beg to offer 
to the Society a few observations on the very re- 
markable and beautiful Arden MS. It will be 
recollected that at the last meeting, on Thursday, 
May 22nd, I elicited, in correction of part of Mr. 
Birch's remarks, certain important facts as to the time 
and place of the discovery and obtaining of the 
MS., from Mr. Arden himself, who had then favoured 
us with his attendance. And these facts were, that 
that gentleman bought it in January, 1847, of an 
Arab at Goumou, in Western Thebes, in Egypt, 
and that it had been taken from a case found in 
a tomb at Thebes; and on reading the following 
statement from Mr. Harris's preface to his facsimile 
— " the following fragments of a papyrus were bought 
by me from a dealer in antiquities at Thebes in 
Upper Egypt, in the spring of 1847," — it appeared 



VIII.— NOTICE OF RECENT DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA BY DRS. EARTH AND OVERWEG, AND OF 
TWO SUPPOSED NEW LANGUAGES IN THAT 
COUNTRY. 

BY JOHN HOGG, ESQ., M.A., F.R.8., FOR. SBC. R.8.L., &C. 

(Read November 19, 1851.) 

On the first evening meeting in July last, I had the 
honour of reading before the Royal Society of Litera* 
ture a communication detailing the discovery of some 
Roman remains of importance in the North of Africa, 
about 160 miles south of Tripoli, in the district called 
Ghareeah el gharbeeah^ which had been made by 
Dr. Barth, one of the gentlemen engaged by the 
Prussian and English Governments in exploring 
some parts of Central Africa. I afterwards stated 
that the party, having reached Mourzuky the capital of 
the Fezzan, in good health, had proceeded on their 
route to Lake Tchad, and that letters were then soon 
expected in England communicating further important 
accounts. I have now the pleasure of making known 
to the Society that very recently these expected 
despatches, of which the latest date is July 25th at 
Kuka^ have been received, which, with one lamented 
exception, are highly satisfactory and interesting. This 
exception, however, is the record of the death of Mr. 
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Richardsafiy the head of the expedition, a traveller 
of energy and perseverance; fortunately Dr. Barth 
and Dr. Overweg continue in high health and spirits. 
It musty nevertheless, be a consolation to the late 
Mr. Richardson's friends to learn that his death 
was occasioned not by the ill-treatment of any 
hostile tribe of the Desert, or by the sword or spear 
of an enemy, but purely from natural causes, viz. 
over -fatigue and over -exertion in that excessively 
hot country; and from all accounts he appears to 
have suffered little, but quietly sunk into the grave 
through debility and extreme weakness. I may 
now briefly relate, from the letters lately received 
in England, that after the party left Mourzuk, they 
proceeded on their journey to Lake Tchad in a 
westerly direction, and not by the direct southern 
route which was pursued by Messrs. Oudney^ Denham^ 
and Clapperton, in the year 1823, through Bilma, in 
the country of the THibo tribes. Our German travellers 
proceeded across the great Sahara^ through the Tuaryk 
districts by way of Ghat, Asiyu, Tarajit, Tin Tellus, 
Agadez or Agdass, in the kingdom of Air, Dumergu, 
Kano, as far as Kuka, on the western shore of Lake 
Tchad.^ I need not particularly describe this lake, as 
that account would pertain to a branch of science 
not directly the object of our Society ; I may add, 
however, that the Lake Tchad is very extensive, 
though at present we do not know its limits, as 
Dr. Overweg was engaged, at the time these de- 
spatches left Kuka, in surveying in his Maltese boat 

^ See Mr. Petermann*8 recent map in the ' Joamal of the Royal 
Geographical Society/ vol. zzi., wherein the routes of these travel- 
lers are laid down. 
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VIII.— NOTICE OF RECENT DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA BY DRS. EARTH AND OVERWEG. AND OF 
TWO SUPPOSED NEW LANGUAGES IN THAT 
COUNTRY. 

BY JOHN HOGG, ESQ., M.A., F.R.8., FOR. SEC. R.S.L., &C. 

(Read November 19, 1851.) 

On the first evening meeting in July last, I had the 
honour of reading before the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture a communication detailing the discovery of some 
Roman remains of importance in the North of Africa, 
about 160 miles south of Tripoli, in the district called 
Ghareeah el gharbeeah^ which had been made by 
Dr. Barthi one of the gentlemen engaged by the 
Prussian and English Governments in exploring 
some parts of Central Africa. I afterwards stated 
that the party, having reached Mourzuk^ the capital of 
the Fezzan, in good health, had proceeded on their 
route to Lake Tchad, and that letters were then soon 
expected in England communicating further important 
accounts. I have now the pleasure of making known 
to the Society that very recently these expected 
despatches, of which the latest date is July 25th at 
Kuka^ have been received, which, with one lamented 
exception^ are highly satisfactory and interesting. This 
exception, however, is the record of the death of Mr. 
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222 ON AN EGYPTIAN INSCRIPTION 

tion shows that this ark was that in which this Chons 
was supposed to be enshrined. The king's titles, con- 
sisting of his prsenomen and name, read ' the King of 
the two Egypts, the lord of the Earth, the Sun, the 
supporter of Truth, whom the Sun has approved , — 
the son of the Sun Ramessu, beloved of Amen-ra, 
gifted with a life immortal, ^^ — like the Sun, beloved 
of Subn/ ^^ and ' he gives incense to Chons in Upper 
Egypt Neferhetp/ 

Ne/er meaiiB 'good,' or rather * perfect:' when placed in oppo- 
sition to shaa, ' to commence/ it seems to mean ' to continue/ Cf., 
for example, the scarabsei of Amenophis III., Young's Hieroglyphics, 
n. 13 ; Dubois, Pierres Graves, PI. 5 ; Descr. de I'Eg. A. vol. ii. t. 
PI. 81, n. 6. — The accoant of the number of lions taken by his 
majesty's own arrows, commencing (shaa) in his 1st year, con- 
tinuing (neferf) to his 10th year, was 102 fierce lions. The same 
phrase relative to the number of towings occurs on a sandstone 
tablet belonging to the Duke of Northumberland. This correction 
of the meaning of ne/eri enables me to give the right sense of the 
tablet in the Louvre (Transactions of Royal Society of Literature, 
vol. ii. p. 325), on which Pensuben states that he began {ska) under 
Amasis I., continued (ne/eri) till Thothmes II. and Thothmes III., 
and explains hieroglyphs on the base of the great obelisk at Kamak 
referring to its erection. " His majesty commenced (shaa) to make 
it on the 1st day of the month of Mechir of the 15th year of his 
reign, and terminated (nefri) on the 30th of Mesore of 16th (correct 
to 15th) year, making 7 months" or " smat from when it was in the 
quarry." (Prisse, Mon. Eg., PI. xviii. sec. 3, last line.) 

** Or • May he live for ever :' the use of the pyramid for mat, 
t. e. ' may, ' occurs in the Treaty with the Khita. Rosellini, M. R. 
No. 1. 

The Pyramid is replaced by the syllable ma in the pres. indie. 
Champollion, Not. Descr. p. 75, 'says Ammon, &c. : I give thee 
{ma nek) glory : ' it is like the expression in Daniel ii. 4, ' O King, 
live for ever ! ' amma art / ha en hebui, ' may he make a million 
of festivals,' occurs. Pap. An. v. Sel. Pap. PI. cvi. 1. 2. 

^* For the new reading Tubn or Nubn cf. Lepsius, Ueber den 
Ersten Gotterkreis. s. 42, n. 2. 
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The other scene, reversed to this, represents another 
ark borne by four priests, and not decorated with 
standards. Before it stands the priest of Chons, hold- 
ing a censer, and meeting it. ' His name,' says an 
inscription, *is Chans-ha-en-neteru-neb (Chons, the 
first of all gods) ; the priest of the god Chons, who 
does battle for Upper Egypt.* ^* Another hierogly- 
phical inscription describes the king as beloved of 
Chons, the smiter for Upper Egypt, the terrifier of 
the perverse (?),^^ to whom has been given a life like 
that of the Sun. Between the two scenes are the 
common epithets 'endowed with health,' or 'a per- 
fect life.' ^« 

The first question is, Who was the monarch in 
whose reign the tablet was erected? The prsenominal 



'• The phrase here ia or s-khar : the verb ar, ' to make/ • to do ;' 
and the word s-cher or a-khar, which I believe means ' a blow/ Still 
I do not feel certain what this phrase means. In the Tablet (Prisse, 
Mon. zxi. L.) the phrase is, ' done are all thy plans (?) {scher), listened 
to are all thy words : ' with a fallen man or arm holding a dub it 
nndoabtedly means 'to overthrow/ Champ. Diet. p. 389. Gr. 
526, 370, 446, 194, 196. With the papyrus rolled up as here it 
seems to mean ' section ' or * picture.' Champoll. Gr. 258. Perhaps 
or scher means ' planner — contriver,' as ar chet ' producer/ 

'^ Another difficult phrase, s-her shemau. Each word has the 
determinative figure of a demon : the first is undoubtedly the Coptic 
hell, 'to scare ;' the other appears from the context to be a phantasm, 
the root existing in the Coptive ref-sfishem, ' enchanter,' ' magician.' 
— Peyr. Lex. Ling. Copt. Dan. i. 21, k Bardelli. 

'* It is very difficult to explain sa or shes anch. Some illustration 
occurs in the Tablet of Aboosimbul, line 1. CharopoHion, Mon. 
tom. i. PI. XXXVIII. 1. 18. num a haak em anch gam, sa-a hakemn uga 
sitab, ' I accompany thy limbs with a sure life,' ' I go behind thy 
head with sound health.' Also, un Ra em sau ha k, 'is the Sun 
in the midst of thy limbs.' Champ^ M. tom. ii. cxi. 
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Arden's MS., Mr. Babington in his same note said, 
'' I believe that Harpocration quotes the other 
oration, though not quite with the same title" 
Having myself referred to Harpocration^ s * Lexicon,' 
(edit. N. Blancardus, Lugd. Bat. 1683,) I read, at 
p. 8, 8. V. 'Ayopa9j this citation from Hyperides' 
Oration against Polyeuctus, ovroi woXKcucif ayopas 
7roiovuT€9y and another s. v. avfifiopia (p. 326) as fol- 
lows : elal yap €P r^ avfifiopla &cd(rrp wevreKcuSeKa 

auhpes: but time at present has not allowed me to 
ascertain whether these quotations are to be dis- 
covered in Mr. Arden's MS., which bears the title 

of xnrep Ev^imrov eiaa/yyeklas airokoyia irpos UdKu^ 

evKTov. I may add, the title as given by Harpo- 
cration is merely, ^TirepiSr^f ev r^ Kara IIoXvevKTov 
wept Tov BiarfpofifUiTOSy or shorter, as ^Tirepl&rjs Gf T^ 
irpos IIoXuevKTOP^ 

I think the following account of some MSS. of 
Hyperides is worth my mention: — "J. A. Brassi- 
canus {Prof, ad Salvianum)^ who lived at the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, states that he himself 
saw at Ofen (Buda), in the library of King Mathias 
Corvinus, a complete copy of Hyperides with nu- 
merous scholia. Taylor {Prof, ad Demosth. vol. iii.) 
likewise states that he saw a MS. containing some 
orations of Hyperides; but nothing has yet been 
published, and it seems that Brassicanus, as well as 

^ Mr. Babington in a letter to me, received whilst this Paper was 
in the press (dated April 23rd, 1852), says, "The Oration for 
Eaxenippas in reply to Polyeuctus, is not the same as those orations 
against Polyeuctus, by Hyperides, which the Grammarians quote: 
whether any ancient writers refer to it in any way I have not yet 
ascertained." 
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Taylor, was mistaken." (Smith's * Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography/ &c. vol. ii. p. 540.) 
Here, at first sight, there appears to be some mistake, 
for in the year 1527, Buda is related to have been 
burnt, and Corvinus^s magnificent library was pillaged 
and destroyed. That library is described as having 
contained 50,000 volumes, nearly the whole being 
MSS. superbly bound. (Confer 'Biographic Uni- 
verselle,' tom. x. pp. 25 and 26.) It is however 
possible that this complete MS. of Hyperides might 
have been saved from that destruction, and seen a 
century later by Brassicanus at Buda : then it might 
have been partly lost, and the remainder afterwards 
seen by Taylor. This last part may subsequently 
have perished by fire or other accident. 

The handwriting of the Arden and Harris MSS. 
seems to be the ^ame, or exceedingly similar. The 
former MS. is about eleven feet long, and divided 
into 50 columns containing 28 lines in each (the same 
probably as Mr. Harris^ s^ and see Babington's Prelim. 
Dissert, p. xvi). Every column is nearly six inches 
and a quarter in length, and about two inches in 
breadth: the greatest portion is in beautiful con- 
dition. And lastly, I will only observe, from the 
beauty and delicacy of the papyrus itself, that I 
should be inclined to assign to the Arden MS. a 
date in the last but one, or last, century before 
the birth of Christ, rather than to the first, second, 
or third century after that period; but this point, 
I fear, can only remain a matter of conjecture. 
Believe me to be, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

John Hoqg. 

The Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature. 
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saw at Ofen {Buda)^ in the library of King Mathias 
Corvinus, a complete copy of Hyperides with nu- 
merous scholia. Taylor {Prof, ad Demosth. vol. iii.) 
likewise states that he saw a MS. containing some 
orations of Hyperides; but nothing has yet been 
published, and it seems that Brassicanus, as well as 

' Mr. Babington in a letter to me, received whilst this Paper was 
in the press (dated April 23rd, 1852), says, "The Oration for 
Euxenippas in reply to Polyeuctus, is not the same as those orations 
against Polyeuctus, by Hyperides, which the Grammarians quote: 
whether any ancient writers refer to it in any way I have not yet 
ascertained." 
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Taylor, was mistaken." (Smith's * Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography/ &c. vol. ii. p. 540.) 
Here, at first sight, there appears to be some mistake, 
for in the year 1527, Buda is related to have been 
burnt, and Corvintts's magnificent library was pillaged 
and destroyed. That library is described as having 
contained 50,000 volumes, nearly the whole being 
MSS. superbly bound. (Confer * Biographic Uni- 
verselle,* tom. x. pp. 25 and 26.) It is however 
possible that this complete MS. of Hyperides might 
have been saved from that destruction, and seen a 
century later by Brassicanus at Buda : then it might 
have been partly lost, and the remainder afterwards 
seen by Taylor. This last part may subsequently 
have penshed by fire or other accident. 

The handwriting of the Arden and Harris MSS. 
seems to be the same, or exceedingly similar. The 
former MS. is about eleven feet long, and divided 
into 50 columns containing 28 lines in each (the same 
probably as Mr. Harris^s^ and see Babington's Prelim. 
Dissert, p. xvi). Every column is nearly six inches 
and a quarter in length, and about two inches in 
breadth: the greatest portion is in beautiful con- 
dition. And lastly, I will only observe, firom the 
beauty and delicacy of the papyrus itself, that I 
should be inclined to assign to the Arden MS. a 
date in the last but one, or last, century before 
the birth of Christ, rather than to the first, second, 
or third century after that period; but this point, 
I fear, can only remain a matter of conjecture. 
Believe me to be, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

John Hogg. 

The Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature. 
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Arden's MS., Mr. Babington in his same note said, 
" I believe that Harpocration quotes the other 
oration, though not quite with the same title" 
Having myself referred to Harpocration' s * Lexicon/ 
(edit. N. Blancardus, Lagd. Bat. 1683,) I read, at 
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lows : elai yap iv r^ avfifiopui etuurnf irevretcaiSeKa 

aifSp€9: but time at present has not allowed me to 
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Euxenippus in reply to Polyeuctus, is not the same as those orations 
against Polyeuctus, by Hyperides, which the Grammarians quote: 
whether any ancient writers refer to it in any way I have not yet 
ascertained." 
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have been partly lost, and the remainder afterwards 
seen by Taylor. This last part may subsequently 
have perished by fire or other accident. 

The handwriting of the Arden and Harris MSS. 
seems to be the same, or exceedingly similar. The 
former MS. is about eleven feet long, and divided 
into 50 columns containing 28 lines in each (the same 
probably as Mr. Harrises, and see Babington's Prelim. 
Dissert, p. xvi). Every column is nearly six inches 
and a quarter in length, and about two inches in 
breadth: the greatest portion is in beautiful con- 
dition. And lastly, I will only observe, firom the 
beauty and delicacy of the papyrus itself, that I 
should be inclined to assign to the Arden MS. a 
date in the last but one, or last, century before 
the birth of Christ, rather than to the first, second, 
or third century after that period; but this point, 
I fear, can only remain a matter of conjecture. 
Believe me to be, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

John Hogg. 

The Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature. 
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I think the following account of some MSS. of 
Hyperides is worth my mention: — *'J. A. Brassi- 
canus {Prof, ad Salvianum)^ who lived at the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, states that he himself 
saw at Ofen (Buda), in the library of King Mathias 
Corvinus, a complete copy of Hyperides with nu- 
merous scholia. Taylor {Prof, ad Demosth. vol. iii.) 
likewise states that he saw a MS. containing some 
orations of Hyperides; but nothing has yet been 
published, and it seems that Brassicanus, as well as 

^ Mr. Babington in a letter to me, received whilst this Paper was 
in the press (dated April 23rd, 1852), says, "The Oration for 
Euxenippus in reply to Polyeuctus, is not the same as those orations 
against Polyeuctus, by Hyperides, which the Grammarians quote: 
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Taylor, was mistaken.'' (Smith's * Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography,' &c. vol. ii. p. 540.) 
Here, at first sight, there appears to be some mistake, 
for in the year 1527, Buda is related to have been 
burnt, and Corvinus^s magnificent library was pillaged 
and destroyed. That library is described as having 
contained 50,000 volumes, nearly the whole being 
MSS. superbly bound. (Confer * Biographic Uni- 
verselle,' tom. x. pp. 25 and 26.) It is however 
possible that this complete MS. of Hyperides might 
have been saved from that destruction, and seen a 
century later by Brassicanus at Buda : then it might 
have been partly lost, and the remainder afterwards 
seen by Taylor. This last part may subsequently 
have perished by fire or other accident. 

The handwriting of the Arden and Harris MSS. 
seems to be the same^ or exceedingly similar. The 
former MS. is about eleven feet long, and divided 
into 50 columns containing 28 lines in each (the same 
probably as Mr. Harris* s^ and see Babington's Prelim. 
Dissert, p. xvi). Every column is nearly six inches 
and a quarter in length, and about two inches in 
breadth: the greatest portion is in beautiful con- 
dition. And lastly, I will only observe, from the 
beauty and delicacy of the papyrus itself, that I 
should be inclined to assign to the Arden MS. a 
date in the last but one, or last, century before 
the birth of Christ, rather than to the first, second, 
or third century after that period; but this point, 
I fear, can only remain a matter of conjecture. 
Believe me to be, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

John Hogg. 

The Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature. 
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word ut means *to put forth/ 'to present;' the 
chebs seems to be to ' reckon ' or ' clothe/ as if she 
had been dressed,^ or chelh^, 'her nuptial/^^ The 
latter part is probably er-ru neb^ * in all parts.' It is 
probably not correctly copied, but only a slight restora- 
tion is necessary. My copy, however, g^ves distinctly 
ar-nes-ar-et-neb. 

Lane 6. *' On the 22nd day of the month Epiphi, in 
the 15th year (of the king's reign), when his majesty 
was in the Thebaid commanding the cities, ^^ about 



Bat I think it haa the full grammatical form of the imperfect km-m, 

'was/ literally 'standing of ' The prefix forms of the verb are — I, 

au, the vert) 'to be' performant of the perfect definite — ^rarely ased in 
a future sense — as au skes na mien, ' I served the king,' (Lepsius, 
Auswab). Taf. xiv. a. & h,) which a man could only say in the perfect, 
the king being dead ; and this is found with all the aflizes, and in this re- 
spect resembles the 2nd form, him or Ansui. Bunsen, Eg. Place, p. 293. 
De Roug6, p. 1 82, unn cker^a, ' for being I,' i. e. ' for when I was/ 
With the preposition her after them they are either the gerund form, 
(De Roug^, M6moire, 1. c. 131 ; Champollion, Gr. 418,) or else the 
paulo-post-future, ' I was about to do ' any action, viz. ov . . . ker, 
'are about,' ka en».,her, 'were about,' urn a her, 'being about.' 
The demonstration of this would take several pages. 

^ The form ui or tu, like the Coptic /t,8eems to be to ' put on ' or ' put 
forth,' as ut hah er cheftu et, ' emanating fire against thy accusers.' 
Bon. B. M. 8538, ut . . .er cheft a, 'putting forth fire against my 
enemies.' Sh. Eg. Ins. 85, 7, — Lepsius, Todt. li. 147, 1. 3, 4, 
ut-a shot er apep, ' I put forth blows against the Apophis.' This 
form ut en chebs resembles the Coptic ti hinhbos, 'to put on the clothes.' 
Lepsius, Todt. vi. 15, 38, ut hu em neku, 'putting forth evil to thy 
enemies ;' ut-amaa-k ra neb, ' I issue to see thee daily ;' ibid. 16, 45. 
The paper impression shows me that it is perhaps in the tablet ut ser 
en cheb, 

*^ It is ar nee art t neb, if indeed there are not two eyes. 

w The word is hess, Copt. hds. Cf. De Roug6, Mdmoire, p. 45, 50, 
sometimes meaning * to sing/ but more often ' order ' or * command ; * 
hence, when applied to a person, 'subject,' or one who performs the 
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to execute the commands of his father Amen-ra, in 
his good festival of Southern Thebes, from the very 
depth of his heart, for the first time it was announced 
to his majesty that an envoy of Bukhitana (Bakhten) 
had come, bringing numerous presents to the queen." 

This proves the meaning of the word MmJ^ tap or 

ap to be ' guide,' * herald,* or * envoy ;* it is one sent 
from a distance on a mission ; and such titles occur 
in the Egyptian court as 'king's herald at his ma- 
jesty's footsteps' in the lands of the North and 
South.^ The jackals of Anubis are also called guides 
or heralds of the Sun's path. This sentence com- 
mences with the word cheper^ a phrase elsewhere 
applied to the-dates of reigns, — meaning, apparently, 
* it being.'" The text continues — 

Line 7. " When he was ushered into his majesty's 
presence, and his presents with him, he said, adoring 
the king, * Hail ! thou Sun of the Bow-lands I our life 
depends on thee.'" After he had paid his compli- 
ments to his majesty, (line 8) he again said to his 
majesty, ' I have come to thee, my lord, on behalf of 

command. Hence, the statue of Anieta, (Lepsius, Aaswahl. Taf. 
zii.) hm em heau, ' given by commands' of the queen, &c. : repa hessu; 

' leader of subjects ' in the title of queens. ' In Western / 

apparently Gouraah. Champollion, Mon. t. i. H. cxciz. 

^ For this title of ' king's herald/ see sepulchral cone, B. M. 
No. 9723, suten Tap er retf, * king's herald at his footsteps.' In the 
treaty with the Khita (Burton's Ezcerpta, PI. zvii. 1. 3), one of 
these functionaries comes to announce to the king the arrival of the 
prince of the Khita at ' Fort Ramesses.' 

^ For this use of cheper, cf. Ptolemaic tablets. Sharpe, Eg. 
Inscr. PI. IV. 1. 5. Lepsius, Auswabl. Taf. xvi. Prisse, PI. zzvi. bis. 

^ ' Hail, ruler (heka) of Kami (Egypt), Sun of the nine bows.' 
Champollion, Mon. tom. i. PI. iz. 2, 1. 15. The captive negroes at 
Gebel Selseleh make the same address. Ibid. ii. PI. cziii. 
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Bent-eresh, the little sister of Ra-nefem, thy royal 
wife, who cannot move herself (?). Would your 
majesty proceed to know the circumstance and see 
it/ or *her'(?)" 

This is one of the most important parts of the whole 
tablet, and the most difficult ; so much so» that it had 
a long time baffled all my research to discover its 
meaning. The object of the embassy was to entreat 
the good offices of the king on behalf of the queen's 
sister, who had encountered some misfortune. The 
latter part reads, men habech haa, literally, * not able to 
agitate her limbs.' The verb habech or habechu is not 
preserved in the Coptic, and it is a misconception to 
suppose that our Coptic lexica aSord efficient assist- 
ance in difficulties; for it is generally necessary to 
determine the sense of the words, and then to seek 
the word in the Coptic or cognate language. But that 

the verb habech ^ J ^^^ has this meaning will appear 

from the passages, such as, '^ Thy limbs have moved 
because thdu hast received a breast of gold, bounding 
with life, filled with health, leaping with joy {habechu 
em haa)t delighting with gladness."*' And, again, 
** That every good land may see the monuments I have 
made thee, that Egyptians {Rut) and foreigners {Phut) 
may leap {habachu) at thy name!"'^ It is also con- 
nected with dancing and leaping. It is said of the two 
great obelisks at Kamak, that they '' have caps of gold 
leaping on high " {habechu em heri).^ I have trans- 
lated the remainder of the phrase conjecturally from 

M Oq the tablet of Rameses III. (Rosellini, M. R. cxiii. 1. 8) this 
phrase is exactly like that on the tablet. 
*7 Ibid. 1. 35. 
*8 Prisse> Mon. Eg. PI. xvm. Quest. 1. 8. 
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the next paragraph : it actually reads rech chet er maa s, 
' know the affair, seeing it' or * her.' The name of 
the princess BenUeresh is decidedly Semitic; the first 
part, JBent, being the Hebrew n^, ji^, the latter may 
read aUish^ and the whole be Bent-al-iah. Unfor- 
tunately, there are no means of identifying it with 
any known personage. 

Line 9. '* Then said his majesty, ' Deliver to me the 
letter of the prince to the interpreters (?) of the cabinet.' 
He passed it out of his hand. Said his majesty, 
^ When ye have read and listened to the word which 
is brought me, thought in his heart, written by his 
fingers, tell me, to the best of your knowledge.' (?)" 

The group ^^*^ should be the roll, which ren- 
ders it possible that it is mentioned in the former pas- 
sage (1. 6) ; it is followed by m ent Jut-anch, * of the 
living house,' probably a contracted form of expressing 
• prince,' similar to ha naa ^ * the great house,'*^ 

^^ n n Tlr ^ ^^^ ^^^^ J^ ^' ' ^^^ ^^^ great living 
houses,' which means, the Pharaoh. I have also had 

to suppose that j^ ti-amen t, ' speakers of what is 

hidden,' means * interpreters.'^ The others are the 
ariu chen^ *the guardians of the inner chamber.' The 

word ^T^^^ chennu is of frequent occurrence in the 

hieroglyphics, meaning 'the box' or ' chest,' ^^ and, 

^ Lenormant. Mas. Eg. p. 37. Horapollo, L. 6. 

^ On comparing this with the impression it appears to be that 
given in the text ; perhaps s^chefamen, * secret papers.' 

'^ For example, over the scene of polishing a box iBsenfm cken mr» 
' polishing a box.' (Champollion, Mon. Eg. clxxxi.) In the texts of 
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as a compound preposition, VwT'^^S ^^ chennu^ 
signifying 'in the midst of/ as, 'in the midst or 
between the arms of his mother/ which shows that 
it meant ' the interior' penetralia of the palace. The 
meaning of this part is obscure. 

Line 10. " Then came the king's secretary, Tetem- 
hebi, before his majesty, who ordered him to set out 
together with that envoy to the land of the Bakhten. 
The object of the journey was to know the state of 
affairs in Bakhten. He thought Benteresh was under 
the influence of spirits (?) , he thought they were 
spirits of Kel," or ** contending with her," or " him." 

This most important part of the tablet presents to 
me great diflSculties. In the latter part of the tablet I 

have restored ^Vh1^^ ^^ 9^h which, I believe, 

means *the cursed,' |\^|l^< *the devils,'® in 

Coptic. It appears to me that the idea is that Ben- 
teresh was possessed of a devil, and that the object 
was to recover the princess. More light is, however, 
thrown upon this subject by the subsequent part of 
the inscription. If my idea is right, it is one of the 
most singular notions which have occurred in the his- 
torical monuments of Egypt. The phrase is, snem naf 



taUetB often occur the mer chemni, ' saperintendents of the cabinet' or 
' chamber.' It is the Hebrew tp. With the owl before em cken or em 
hen it means ' between,' ' in ;' and is the Coptic ^^boi-cheH or ebolhetu 
Tablet. Brit. Mus. No. 551. 

^ This word gtd is also applied to mortal enemies, as ' he smites 
his enemies' (^-«), gegi, ChampoUion, tom. i. PI. lxxxi.; also 
(gv^ the enemy of Gahari, or of the Shasoi. Ibid, cciii. 1-2, 
gaidou. The region of Kai or Kar^ that ' of the battle ' between Osiris 
and Typhon, is constantly mentioned in the RitoaJ. 
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benteresh em seeker kar achta snem naf su gui en 
kal hna es. Perhaps the scribe wrote or depicted the 
fact. 

Line 12. " The chief of the Bakhten came a second 
time and stood before his majesty, and said, ^ My lord, 

would his majesty order that the god to [the 

Bakhten (?)] (line 13) to his majesty. 

In the month of Pachons, the 26th year of his reign, 
when his majesty was celebrating^ the feast of Amen- 
ra, his majesty was in the Thebaid.' ** 

The word \V S^awi means 'second/ and, I be- 
lieve, has been so interpreted by Dr. Hincks. The 
proof of its meaning will be found in the tablets at 
Silsilis, ^ where the second festivals are called the heb 
gam^ 'the second feast' Although a considerable 
part, about a fourth of the line, is wanting, the text 
can be conjecturally restored from the subsequent 
lines. The princess again required aid, and the prince 

^ The word set does not mean a triakonteris (Letronne, Ros. 
Inscr. ; M. Lepsius, £inleit. b. 161), but appears to be the verb 
' to celebrate a festival.* See, for example, the tablets at £1 Ha- 
mamat. Prisse, Mon. Eg. PI. vi. No. 1, sep shaa set hebi, 'the 
first time of celebrating the festival.' See also (Lepsius, s. 162) the 
little statue of the Villa Albani (Annali, 1848, PI. A. 3), em set heb 
nech kur, * in celebrating very many festivals.' Set is the verb before 
the objective case : had it been a festival of thirty years, it mast have 
read heb set. M. de Roug^, Rev. Arch. 1849, p. 667, — 'The 
lady celebrating cycles, multiplying years,' title of Neith. Cham- 
poUion, Mon. tom. ii. PI. cxxxi. 1. At Gebel Selseleh, serr set 
hebiug 'arranging the celebration of the festivals.' Champollion, 
tom. ii. PI. cxv. cxvi. czviii. 

^ For the Silsilis tablets, cf. Champollion, tom. ii. czvi-zvui. 
It is difficult, perhaps, to feel quite certain that this hieroglyph was 
not pronounced chenem. 
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of Bakhten was asking permission that the ark of the 
god Chons should be sent up. 

Line 13. ** Upon which his majesty stood a second 
time before Chons in the Thebaid named Neferhetp, 
and said, ' My gracious master, I appear before you 
on account of the daughter of the chief of the Bakhten.' 
Then passed Chons the Neferhetp of the Thebaid to 
Chons the terrifier of afflicters ; then his majesty said 
in the presence of Chons, in the Thebaid Neferhetp, 
' My good lord, would you lift up thy face (line 1 5) 
to Chons who makes contention, the great god, 
the chaser away of afflicters, that he should go to 
the Bakhten?' He assented (twice?).^ Then said his 
majesty, * Minister with him. ^ I grant that his majesty 
may send to the land of the Bakhten to rescue the 
daughter of the chief of the Bakhten ' {?).^ (line 16.) 
Assented (twice) Chons in the Thebaid (named) 
Neferhetp, making a reverence to Chons, the con- 
tender for the Thebaid, four times." 

This part of the inscription is very remarkable ; for 
not only does the king stand and address the god 
Chons, but one of these gods addresses the other on 
the subject. The construction here is difficult, owing 
to the way in which, in the inscription, his * majesty' is 
employed, sometimes referring to the king, sometimes 

^ The phrase here is han «r. In the next line the head is placed 
between han and ur; the first is perhaps hue, ' to wish ;' ur, when 
second, is generally ' very.' In the next line the two are followed 
by the prefix of the past tense. The two final characters are, I 
believe, ' twice.' A similar form occurs Champ. N. D. p. 396. 

^ Ma sa-k hna /. Ma sak generally means ' beside thee :' as 
unn a em sa k, * I Bm beside thee.' Archaeologia, xix. 119. It appears 
from Lepsius, Einleit. s. 69, No. 16, it was pronounced skes, 'to 
serve.' 

•7 Champollion, Gr. Eg. p. 398. 
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to the god. As there is no trace of the king himself 
going in person to the Bakhten^ the meaning is appa- 
rently this : the king asks Chons-Neferhetp to entreat 
or to allow Chons^-ar-secher-en-Nasr to go to the land 
of the Bakhten to rescue or save the princess; and 
Chons agrees to it. 

line 16. '' His majesty commanded that Chons who 
contends for the Thebaid should go forth to his great 
Baris (of) his five boats,^ (line 18) (in) a chariot 
(having) horses on its right and left hand. The god 
approached the land of Bakhten from Egypt, after a 
journey of one year and five months. Then came the 
chief of Bakhten, with his soldiers. Its chief came 
before Chons the contender, and fell down (line 17) 
before him on his belly, saying, * Thou comest to us, 
thou bringest us peace by orders of the King, the Sun, 
defender of Truth, approved of the Sun ! * " {Rameses.) 

The text here is clear, and no important part am- 
biguous. It is necessary to make a slight restoration 

of K^ for the chariot, instead of the erroneous charac- 
ter. The word ' horse,' too, is written sem-sem^^ a 
form of ses-mUf * mares.' As only oqe chariot is men- 
tioned, it would appear as if the ark of the god wa9 
placed in a chariot drawn by mares or horses on th« 
right and left. The picture, however, represents the 
ark borne on the shoulders of priests, and as there is 
an absence in this passage of explanatory prepositions^ 
it might refer to the armed escort. 

Line 19. ^'Then the god proceeded to the place in 

^ The phrase is ua naa Kek . . ., ' the great Bari/ 'the five hoats/ 
The word hek here is the same as in mench'kek, 'boat-builders/ 
Champollion, Gr. p. 68. Diet. p. 2d4> dtBtermined, however, by ' a ' 
boat.' 

^ Cf. Champollion, Diet. p. 117. 

v(5l. IV. 2 I 
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nehich Benteresh was, and gave his aid to^ th^ 
daughter of the chief of the good Bakhten, terri- 
fying. {?y^ Then said the spirit who was with her, 
before Chons the contender for the Tbebaid» ' Come in 
peace, the great god, dispeller of afflicters ; Bakhten 
is thy province, — ^its inhabitants are thy slaves, — I am 
thy slave I*" ^^ 

I reserve the sense of the word aeh or baeh^ j^j^ 

which occurs in this passage with the determinative 
of a man seated on a chair holding up his hands in 
adoration, — which I suspect is wrong, and should be 
the man seated on a chair holding a whip. ^ 

It will, however, be more convenient to discuss this in 
the subsequent lines, in which the phrase occurs four 
times. The spirit continues in the next line, but 
there are some difficulties about its meaning. 

Line 20. *' ' I am ready to go to the place whence I 
came; giving you peace that thou comest here for 

^ This is OT'Sa, or ar-nafBhrn, note 66. 

'^ S'her, 'to frighten/ — a phrase of uncertain meamng. Cf. 
Champollion, Not. Descr. 105, 106. 

^ The word read ' sanctity of the king ' (ChampoIIion) in reality 
means * slavery:' it was pronounced sher, kher, or khel, first con- 
jectored by M. Lepsins (Lettre k M. Rosellini, PI. A. c. 11): the 
proof of it will be found in ChampoIIion (Not. Deser. p. S85~390) 
and on a vase in the British Museum, No. 4498 a, where the phrase 
is tau em hesui ent cker, 'given by orders of the king's majesty.' The 
same group on the Kamak tablet (Lepsius, Auswahl, xii. 1. 20) sig- 
nifies ' slaves/ in Coptic heli. The reading hent (ChampoUion, Diet. 
427. Gr. 494) as well as the idea that it expresses the preposition 
' of, under, to/ (Dr. Hincks, Tr. R. Irish Acad. xiz. Part ii. p. 15,) 
must be remembered. It is found, indeed, with hent (Lepsius, 
Denkmaler, Ab. ii. Bl. 19), or akar (Ibid. Bl. 37, b. 1. 5) : cher neter, 
'the slave of the god/ is a priest, and the cher suten is 'the slavery* 
or ' rule of the king.* 
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faer(?) ; let thy majesty order a good day to be made 
witti me and the chief of the Bakhten.' Then as- 
sented that god to his priest, sstying, (line 21) 'Let the 
chief of the Bakhten make a great sacrifice before the 
spirit' It was done as afore said^ between Chons the 
contender for the Thebaid, and the spirit* The chief 
of the Bakhten stood with his troops very well or- 
dered,^* (Line 22.) When he had made a great offer- 
ing before Chons the contender for the Thebaid, with 
the spirit . . (of the daughter ?) of the chief of the 
Bakhten, on the day appointed, then departed the 
spirit in peace to his appointed place, accordiiag to the 
commands of Chons the contender for the Thebaid." 

The first part of line 20 is not very intelligible, and 
demands certain corrections. It is necessary to read 

Jp instead of Jr-| — the former being 6m, ' place or 

sepulchre,' while the phrase J^^ ^ ^^ merf^''^ *at 

the place he wishes,' is of constant occurrence in the 
Ritual, similar to that in line 22. Comparing, how- 
ever, this part of the text with the subsequent, it 
appears that the bach or spirit at once yields to the 
influence of the god Chons. The pronoun is wanting 
after the substantive verb au^ Uo be ;' perhaps it was 

3^ a, ' I,' i. f . au-a her shim erbUf^l will go to the place.' 

The latter part of this sentence, ui am^ I regard as 

^ Ar ham neu, ' tiiere was an order.' 

^^ Very uDcertain. Sent seems tp be either ' dkcoarse' (Lepsias, 
Todt. xzix. c. 78, ld)» or 'respect' (Champollion, Mon. zxxviii. 
p. 21). 

^ Cf. Lepsius, Todtenbacb, zx. 52, 1. 5, end : hema^a em hu neb 
mer-a, *\ have sat wherever I liked;' zxv. 68, Z^ er hu neb mer /, 
* wherever he is ordered/ or ' wishes.' 
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* whence I came/ almost certainly. The group | V^ 

am often ends sentences in this sense, such as V- ] I Jlv. 
anch neter am^ Mi vine life whence' in certain sepul- 
chral formulae, being an elliptical form of am seriy * from 

them.''® The group ^^, sometimes written with the 

phonetic group J ab preceding it, means a purifica- 
tory offering. '^ Now the object of the whole tablet 
turns on this part. The royal scribe or secretary 
Tetemhebi had found the princess under the influence 

of a 3r ^^^» ^^^ b^d reported the circumstance to 

the king of Egypt, who had sent up the ark of the god 
Chons, bearing the god in it, to save the princess. 
The subject depends on what is the meaning of a 
bach. The first point is the pronunciation of this 
group. It occurs throughout the Ritual, or Book of 

the Dead, constantly in the completer form jf^ JS-jt 
or "tj^?^- Of this form I have once found the 
variant lo ^^ ach^ uch or huch; so that it would 

appear that the initial heron Was a vowel, rather than 
a & or v, as supposed from its having this Value in the 
name of Sebastos or Augustus.''^ ChampoUion does 
not appear to have had a definite notion of the value 
of this group ; for while in his Grammar^ he reads it 

^' Sharpe, Eg. Ins. 86, 1. 15, anch neter am, Lepshis, Todtenbach, 
zxvii. c. 72, 2, 8, anch neter am sen, where the full form occurs. 

^ Rosellmi, M. St. iu. PI. i. p. 93> n. 5. Lepaios, Todt. sucii. 53, 4. 

^ Papyrus, Brit. Mus. Anastasi. 17. 

^ Rosellini, M. S. xxvii. Bansen, Eg. PI. 574. Cf. Lepsios, 
Einleit. s. 69, Nos. 7, 8, where it seems to be besh or bek, 

^ Gramm. p. 39, n. 57, p. 503. 
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bash (Beg), in the sense of * ceremony/ iii his Dictio- 
nary^^ he has the word ht (Coptic het or heth) 

* heart, combined with the Ibis, its symbol.' Others 
have assigned to it the sense of * to adore* or * adorer/ ^ 
As it is repeated several hundred times in Egyptian 
texts, it is most important that it should be 
properly understood. The fact is, that the syllable 
bach has several senses, the first and most general of 
which is undoubtedly Might/ Thus at Ombos,®* the 
god Horus is said to illuminate the world by the light 
ijbach) of his eyes : a similar expression occurs in the 

* Todtenbuch,' where Horus is said to illuminate the 
firmament by his light {bachu).^ 

In the sepulchral inscriptions the deceased is said 
to have the * light of the heaven ' {ach t en pe-t) or 
'* from the sun.' ®* It occurs also with the determi- 
native of fire; as, *ye are of light' (ach-t)^ *ye are of 
firc,'^ or illuminated (sacht) by the light of the 
horizon.' In another instance it is connected with 
other ideas; as, to give life to men, to please the 
gods, to give light (sach) to reptiles,®^ — or * breath to 
the mouth,' Might (^acht) to the body^' or Might to 
the souL'®® 

81 Diet. p. 144, No. 137. 

^ Dr. HiDcks, Tr. R. Ir. Acad. xix. p. 19, reads 'adorer' (lach)* 

^ Champollion, Mon. Eg. c. 1. 

^ LepsiuB, Todteobuch, ix. c. 17, 1. 50; v. 15, 34; ix. 17, 51. 

^ Sharpe, Eg. Inscr. 93, 1. 2. Champollion, Not. Descr. p. 398. 

* Sharpe, E. I. PI. 116, 3. Lepsius, Todt. lxxvii. c. 163, 1. 4, 
' O, he who is seated in the midst of his body, making his fire in 
fames glowmg in the sea.' — Cofiin of Queen of Amasis, Brit. Mas. 
32, cover. 

^ Leemans, Mon. Eg. xii. 1053 b. 1056. 

^ That the chu t were distinct from the souls or men will appear 
from several passages in the Ritual^ — ' and as I have crossed the earth 
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It is applied to beings distinct from the gods, 
although of a spiritual nature and placed in rank after 
tbem.^ In the Ritual, certain inferior demons or 
spirits are called ach-t — as '* the seven chief {achiu) 
demons are Amset, Hapi, Tuautmutf, Kabhsenuf, 
Maa-atfef, Kar-buk, Har-sent-schem, who are placed by 
Anup (Anubis) at the side of the coffin of Osiris." ^ 
Nor were the acht always of a beneficent nature : on 
the coffin of the supposed queen of Amasis is inscribed, 
** Save thou her (the queen) from male and female 
afflicters, —from all male and female accusers {ckeft), — 
from all male and female demons." ^^ A deceased says 

at the feet of the (aek) spirits.' Lepsius, Todt. iii. 10, 2. Again* 
the rubrical direction of c. 91 says, 'if he know this, he is trans- 
formed as the wise (ack) spirits in Hades.' Ibid, zxxiii. 91, 2. 
Their distinct nature is ako laid down. Ibid. c. 90, 1. 3, 4. It 
appears, in ibid. xziy. c. 92, 1. 3, as one of the triple forms of being, 
and in 1. 6 as the same. That it implies ' an intelligence — a mind* 
will appear from ibid. lii. c. 128, 1. 3, where, speaking of Osiris, it 
says, ' Horns announces him, Isis and her sister Nephthys dispose of 
him, Thoth discourses to him with the great intelligences (bocku) he 
has in his body, and which issue from his mouth.' In the same, 
ibid. Lxi. c. 144, 1. 26, it speaks of giving life to that spirit (cku-t), 
and in ibid. lzxi. c. 149, 1. 4, the serpent Sat, 7 10 cubits long, is said to 
live off the destruction of the condemned spirits. The proof of this 
word having the phonetic force of chei will be found by comparing 
Lepsius, Todt. Taf. lxxi. c. 149, 1. 10, em chet ent nebta, * in fire of 
Naphtha' (?), and the same expression, ibid. n. 54, 55. 

The only expression that looks like mortal is the one (Lepsius, 
Todt. Taf. III. c. 10, 1. 2,) ' I have crossed the earth at the footsteps 
of the achu — or spirits — ^a living servant' (^sems anch). 

^ Lepsius, Todtenbuch, v. 15, 31, tu enru chet en Bah. Sharpe» 
E. I. PI. 6, 1. 7. Ibid. 64. 

» Cf. Lepsius, Todt. xix. 42, 11. Ibid. viii. c. 17, 38, 39. 
Ibid. XI. 18. 6, 7. 

*^ Coffin of Queen of Amasis, cover. Brit. Mus. 32. 
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in another prayer, ** May I be among thy spirits (acht) 
who traverse the place of gates, living in truth." ^ In 
the Ritual the deceased transforms himself into a spirit 
{ach't),^ — and the object of the book is *to instruct 
the spirit' {sakar ach-t).^ Throughout the deceased is 
called '' the wise spirit or intelligence {ach-t akar) of 
the Hades," ^ — and in one place he states '*I have 
left the mummies — a wise spirit !"^ As this term is 
only applied to mankind in the future state, but never 
to my knowledge as a function or office, I am inclined 
to believe that the acht mentioned in the masculine 
gender as 'with her/ i.e. the princess, can be no 
other than a demon or spirit whom it was the object 
of the journey of Chons to drive away. 

Line 23. ** The chief of the Bakhten and all who were 
in the land of Bakhten were highly (delighted) on ac- 
count of the cure. Then he was comforted and re-^ 
joiced, saying, ' Since the god has made this change, 
let him be given to the land of the Bakhten, — let him 
not return to Kami (Egypt).' (Line 24.) Then the god 
remained three years four months and five days in the 
land of the Bakhten. When the chief of the Bakhten 
was laid on his couch, then the chief of the Bakhteii 
sees that god come out of his shrine. The god was 
in the shape of a hawk of gold, mounting up to the 
heavens towards Kami (Egypt). (Line 25.) When he 
had risen, he was like a black owl: the priest of 
Chons, who does battle for the Thebaid, said, ' This 
god goes with us, returning to Kami (Egypt) ; let his 

» Tomb, B. M. 550. 

^ Lepsius, Todt. xxxviii. c. 100, ' the chapter of giving peace to 
the sool of the Ach-tJ 

« Ibid. LXix. 148, 1. 1. » Ibid. lv. 135, 3, 

•« Ibid. XXVII. 72, 11. 
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chariot go to Kami (Egypt). (line 26.) Then the chief 
of the Bakhten caused that god to be led forth to Kami 
(Egypt) ; he gave him abundant tribute of all good 
and perfect things, and very many horses: they ap- 
proached in peace to the Thebaid. Then went Chons 
the contender for the Thebaid (line 27) into the temple 
of Chons, in the Thebaid Neferhetp : he gave to him 
the numerous offerings which the chief of the Bakhten 
had given him of all the perfect things before Chons 
in the Thebaid Neferhetp : he kept nothing from him 
in his house. That god, Chons the contender for the 
Thebaid, (line 28) came to him in peace on the 33rd 
year, on the 19th day of Mechir of the King, the 
Sun, defender of Truth, approved of the Sun, to whom 
may there be given an immortal life like the Sun I" 

There are some although not invincible difficulties 
in these closing lines, part of which, however, will be 
found translated in the Grammar of ChampoUion.^ The 
first correction to be made is in line 23, in which the 
bolt must be restored for the arm in the expression w, 
* person,' in the phrase m ne&, ' every one :' the phrase 
actually stands * were made very great,' ar naa hw^ but 
it is evidently * they were greatly rejoiced,' the word 
Aa, 'joy,' being omitted probably in the copy. The 
uaual read ' comforted,' as analogous to the Coptic, 
€vdvfie2p: the expression her nahem must mean ^on 
account of the taking' or ^ saving.' The couch with 

^ A translation of a part of this final portion will be found in 
ChampoUion, Gr. Eg. p. 398, 402. The text diflers considerably 
from M. Prisse's : he reads, 'the chief of the Bakhten sees that god, 
who is in the shape of a hawk of gold, flying on high to Egypt. 
He says to the priest of Chons, that god is on his road with us, 
he goes to Egypt; let us go, he has sent (in his chariot) to 
Egypt.' 
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a hawk on it, whidk has the phonetic value of at ^ 
or mma^^ seems to imply * laid/ — perhaps it may be 
when the chief of the Bakhten was reclining on his 
conch (?) or asleep* — He saw it in a dream. 

The group before the word ' shrine' is not bo satisfac- 
tory as might be wished, probaUy not so well copied, 
— it reads ar-ua .... 'to make to go along the 
shrine/ apparently from the hieroglyph represented, 
and the sense which must be given to it. The part 
describing the god as a black hawk is indistinctly 
copied, but it is evident that it must be read ncLhas pu 
em bak nahun^ 'when risen he was in the form of 
a black hawk,' or ' an owl.' ^^ The object mentioned 
after the good and perfect things I have been obliged 
to leave blank, — as printed ; the group is sem . . er. 
This is quite ^ new form: there is often at the 
ending of certain formulae, after the expression 'good 
and pui^,' an additional expression sem (P) benevj ^^^ 
' ddicious and enviable,' and the probability is that 

^ The values of tU will be found on the coffin of the so-called 
Queen of Amasis. Brit. Mus. E^ R. 32. 

^ Lepsius, Todt. ix. 17. 59. 

'^ The impression shows M. Prisse to be correct ; it is an owl 
with the bar — perhaps mu, and then the group henhu with the man 
destroying himself. Literally it may be, 'when he had risen, he 
made a mu henhu, 'a owl.' The meaning is to me obscure. 

^^ At one time I thought bencr always meant ' a palm-tree,' {benne, 
Coptic,) but I must correct this to ' delight/ or some similar sense, 
in the end of these formulae. Cf. the tablet of Ra«men-cheper II. of 
the 2lBt Tanite dynasty, (Prisse, Monumens, PI. iv. 1^) in which the 
princess Mut^oT'tas is called ben ben, mer, ' the delight and love of 
Athor, and of the king,' line 1 ; also ben ben char ga neb mert char 
hmi, ' the delight to men, the beloved by women,' and ' she is the 
princess, the best of young women ; never was there seen one like 
her !' The determinative is not distinct, and the word sems may be 
' horses.' 

VOL. IV. 2 K 
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some such word is to be found here, such as ' costly, 
valuable/ &c., which the sense naturally requires. 
There are also some trifling defects in the middle of 
the 27th and beginning of the 28th lines, but I have 
restored the sense in the text, and the student, will 
readily see what is wanting, and the general inquirer 
will accept the restoration. 

This tablet is of the greatest importance for the 
history of the religious notions of the Egyptians, — the 
fact of the gods being considered to be present in their 
arks, the sekat or mat^ was already known ; but that 
of sending the gods in them out of the country to 
distant lands is quite new : the dualistic nature of the 
lunar god Chons is novel, as also the fact of the 
god being in the form of a hawk of gold, or eagle (?). 
The recovery of the princess is also remarkable : this 
latter explains that many other similar scenes, in which 
the shrines of the gods are brought forth, allude 
to particular events, and not mere religious acts of 
homage. ^^ In many cases, as in that of the Kamak 

i<H There is a scene with the ark of the god Ammon, ram-headed 
— and another at Derri, where Rameses II. adores the ark of the 
Sun borne by 12 priests, entitled ' the carrying of the principal ark 
into the temple of the Son.' (ChampoUion, Mon. tom. i. PL xlii. 2. 
tom. iv. PI. cccxLiii.) In the Hypostyle Hall of Rameses II. at 
Kamak is represented the bringing forth (tUa) of the procession of the 
ark of the King, the Sun, the defender of Truth, approved of the Sun, 
in peace to his noble house, before his father the lord of the Gods 
Amen-ra, the lord of the Thebaid. Over the ark is written ' The Most 
excellent God — the King, the Sun, sustainer of Truth, approved of 
the Sun' (Rameses II.). The ' speech' is, ' The King, the lord of the 
Earth, the lord who makes things, is crowned upon the throne of 
Tum in the place of millions of years.' (Champ. Mon. ii. cli. 
ter.) The ark is borne by IS priests and a high-priest; towards it 
advances the ark of the (Jueen 'Ari-nefer,' borne by the same 
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tablet, the scenes on the wall were explained by an 
inscription placed elsewhere, and the objective religious 
act of homage was to us the least interesting portion 
of the subject. 

S. Birch. 



number of priests. One speech is, ' says Chons in Upper Egypt, 
Keferhetp, We have come to be among thy servants, O Amen 
Ra, King of the Gods — give health to thy son the lord of the 
Earth/ The other speech, 'says Aahmes Ari-nefer, the divine 
glory, the eldest King's wife, the lady of the Earth, I come in 
peace, my noble father, Amen, King of the Gods — let my heart do 
all it wishes — I rejoice myself seeing thy goodness; thou art 
crowned in the palace of the San, the lord of the Earth, the Sun, 
defender of Trath, approved of the Sun, give thou health to him, let 
his years be a million.' (Champollion, Mon. tom. ii. PI. cc. bis.) 
A procession of the ark of Isis is represented at Philas. (Champ. M. 
tom. i. PI. Lzxxii.) Other shrines occur. Champ. Mon. tom. iv. 
n. cccxLV. * It (the shrine) has come in peace by orders of Amen- 
hetp.' For the removal of the ark of Ammon, see Diodor. i. 97. 
Letronne's Inscr. de I'Egypte, 4to, Par. 1842, p. 307. See also the 
ark of Chnumis at Elephantina, Young, Hieroglyphics, PI. 57. 
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a hawk on it, which has the phonetic value of at ®® 
or mena^^ seems to imply ' laid/ — perhaps it may be 
when the chief of the Bakhten was reclining on his 
couch (?) or asleep. — He saw it in a dream. 

The group before the word ' shrine' is not so satisfac- 
tory as might be wished, probably not so well copied, 
— it reads ar-ua . . . . *to make to go along the 
shrine,' apparently from the hieroglyph represented, 
and the sense which must be given to it. The part 
describing the god as a black hawk is indistinctly 
copied, but it is evident that it must be read nahas pu 
em bak nahtisi, ^when risen he was in the form of 
a black hawk,' or * an owl.' *^ The object mentioned 
after the good and perfect things I have been obliged 
to leave blank, — as printed ; the group is sem . . er. 
This is quite a new form: there is often at the 
ending of certain formulae, after the expression ' good 
and pure,' an additional expression sem (?) fewer,*®* 
' delicious and enviable,' and the probability is that 

^ The values of at will be found on the coffin of the eo-called 
Queen of Amasis. Brit. Mus. £. R. 32. 

^ Lepsiufl, Todt. ix. 17. 59. 

^^ The impression shows M. Prisse to be correct ; it is an owl 
with the bar — perhaps mu, and then the group henhu with the man 
destroying himself. Literally it may be, 'when he had risen, he 
made a tnu henhu, 'a owl.' The meaning is to me obscure. 

^^ At one time I thought hener always meant ' a palm-tree/ {benne, 
Coptic,) but I must correct this to ' delight/ or some similar sense, 
in the end of these formulae. Cf. the tablet of Ra-men-cheper II. of 
the 21st Tanite dynasty, (Prisse, Monumens, PI. iv. 1,) in which the 
princess MtU-ar-tas is called ben ben, tner, ' the delight and love of 
Athor, and of the king,' line 1 ; also ben ben char ga neb mert char 
himi, * the delight to men, the beloved by women,' and ' she is the 
princess, the best of young women ; never was there seen one like 
her!' The determinative is not distinct, and the word sems may be 
' horses.' 
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XIV.— TRIPTOLEMUS AND THE DIOSCURI. 

BY W. WATKI88 LLOYD, ESQ. 

(Read February 14th, 1850.) 

The two vases which have given occasion to the 
following speculations and remarks, are as contrasted 
in form as in the style and treatment of the designs 
with which they are ornamented: as productions of 
art, they are separated by a long period in which taste 
varied, experience in processes and style of decorations 
altered and advanced. These contrasts are exhibited 
the more strongly from certain points of agreement : 
the principal subject on each is derived from the same 
branch of myth and poetry, and the true and healthy 
spirit of Hellenism pervades equally the archaic and 
the comparatively late monument; and each corro- 
borates the testimony of the other as to the feelings 
with which an ancient people, whom the most culti- 
vated of modem nations is eager to emulate and would 
be proud to rival, habitually contemplated the most 
solemn mysteries of eternal nature. I found the two 
together on the shelves of a London dealer, who had 
had them too long to furnish any information as to the 
collections they had formerly belonged to, or whether 
to the same. This, however, is of little consequence ; 
it will be enough if, recovered after thousands of years 
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from the tombs of their ancient possessors, they can 
now be made to give up to us their message from the 
past, and yield a reflex of the thoughts and feelings, to 
express and communicate which they were fashioned 
and painted as we see them, by the hands of Greeks 
of old. 

To commence with the later monument, — it is a 
Nolan vase with red figures on black ground, nine 
inches in height, and about six at its greatest breadth, 
and of the form which Professor Grerhard entitles the 
Pelike. 

The principal composition represents a group of 
three ephebi perfectly nude : one of them, in the centre, 
leans his left arm on a short stele^ fluted and placed on 
a plinth but without capital or base, and resting his 
right hand on his hip, stands at ease, regarding atten- 
tively the youth who stands before him to the right of 
the spectator, and who, elevating a strigil in his right 
hand, appears by his livelier gesture to be the speaker. 

Thus engaged, the figure in the centre has his back 
turned to the third youth, to the spectator's left, who 
is delineated as advancing: as he walks he holds, 
declined a little forward in his left hand, some straight 
stalks or stems, and indications of com — a bundle such 
as frequently occurs in the hands of personages in 
Cereal compositions : he raises and puts forward his 
right hand, as in the act of presenting, or to draw 
attention to, a small round object between his finger 
and thumb. From the manner in which the other 
two figures are occupied with each other, the third 
seems scarcely at present one of the party ; and his 
significant gestures assist to convey the impression 
that he is arriving, that he seeks the talkers, has 
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something to say and something to exhibit. The 
entire unconcern with which the middle youth has his 
back turned to him as he puts forward whatever it 
may be that he is prepared to present, shows that not 
only has a third interlocutor not yet taken part in the 
parley, but that his arrival is neither noticed nor 
expected. The repose and quiet of the conversing 
pair give the most distinct relief to the movement of 
the third, as an advance, as walking with purpose and 
for an end. 

The conversing figures are further indicated as a 
pair by wearing similar chaplets, while the third 
figure is without one, — chaplets of the same kind that 
are frequently given to the Horai, whether of blades of 
grass, or, as usually considered, of rushes. 

On the reverse of the vase, the centre again exhibits 
a short stele on a base : on either side of it stands a 
figure enveloped in the heavy mantle so frequently 
occurring in these subordinate compositions, sometimes 
merely as the loose envelopment after the bath ; in 
other instances, evidently a costume proper to a public 
functionary in games or festivals, like the mantled 
figures ordering the procession of the Panathenaic 
frieze. In the present case there is more trace of 
contrast between the figures than is usual. The elder 
extends one hand with the expression of injunction, 
while the other, a smaller and more youthful figure, 
has a certain air of docility, — of attention to instruc- 
tion, — as he looks at a small round object held 
between his fingers : he is not holding this forward to 
give it to the other figure, whose hand is not extended 
in a direction to receive it ; the action is explained by 
numerous parallel designs which leave no doubt as to 
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its import; among others, by those on the funereal 
lecythi in the British Museum, in the case of vases 
from Greece Proper and the Archipelago, where the 
same gesture occurs in numerous repetitions, and evi- 
dently expresses an offering at a sepulchral stele. 
We are not called on to assign names in what bears 
so much the appearance of a formular composition : 
what we have to infer from the design itself is, that 
the symbolism of the monument is funereal; and 
from the harmony that ever reigns between associated 
subjects, we may expect to find this fact in some way 
reflected, or contrasted, in the group upon the chief 
front. 

Here it is that we are led at once to the observation 
of a remarkable incongruity, of which our elucidation, 
if anything worth, must render an account ; it is the 
indifference with which the youth in the centre rests 
himself by leaning on a funereal stele^ — a negUgence 
apparently at variance with every Hellenic association 
with the solemnity and sacredness of a tomb ; and it 
would seem peculiarly out of place here, where we 
have ground for anticipating especial reference to the 
symbolism of the grave. 

From the known to the unknown, is the fittest 
course of exposition as of investigation ; and we shall 
find the required starting-point, in the youth who bears 
the bundle of stems, 

Callim. in Ger. y. 20, 

who can only be Triptolemus : he holds such S]rmbols 
on the Poniatowski vase, and elsewhere they occur as 
symbols of his instructress, Demeter. Triptolemus, 
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having received from the goddess the seed-corn and 
the art of agriculture, first communicated them to 
the Athenians, and then he travelled the world over, 
distributing the gifts which rescued mankind from a 
squaUd and precarious existence, and opening occa- 
sions and opportunities for all the order and arts 
of civil society. This his missionary function, it will 
be seen, is quite in accordance with the characteristic 
expression of our representation of him as arriving 
with the symbols and evidence of his knowledge. 
To whom, then, does he in this instance address 
himself? — to what mythical pair of youthful friends 
or brothers ? 

Evidently to the Dioscuri, to whom, as we learn 
from Xenophon,' it was said, that he communicated 
the secret mysteries of Demeter and Kor^. To them 
and to Herakles, as citizens and prince of Sparta, in 
preference to all other foreigners, he imparted these 
benefits, and endowed Peloponnesus first, with the seed- 
corn of Demeter. The historian represents Kallias 
the Torch-holder, descendant and hereditary priest of 
Triptolemus, as pressing the tradition on the Spartans 
as a ground for forbearance towards Athens, with more 
concern for his own personal consequence than con- 
sideration of the arguments most positively influential 
in a political negotiation. The sneer, however, can 
scarcely be entirely deserved, for far lower down 
in Greek history we find such traditions retaining 
a hold which rendered them respectable political in- 
struments. As little is it to be supposed that the 
notion of such a tradition was a forgery of Kallias for 

' Hellenica, vi. 3, 6. 
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the nonce; these traditions were the common and 
most familiar memories of the people, and an attempt 
at sheer imposition was ridiculous. Even with the 
poets y there is less arbitrary alteration of mythology 
within the period of preserved literature, than is fre- 
quently supposed; and close inquiry will usually 
evince that a supposed innovation on the part of a 
tragedian was, in fact, but the adoption and pro- 
minent elaboration of an existing variety of the fable. 

On a vase of Santa Agata de Goti we find still more 
detailed corroboration of the authentic tradition of 
Kallias.^ Three youths, one of whom has a star 
beside him and another a club, hold tall stems bound 
with flowers and seed-pods, and are receiving the 
instructions of Triptolemus : Demeter and Kor^ are 
shown in their temple; — Demeter and two subordi- 
nate goddesses holding the torches so important in 
the celebration of the Eleusinia. 

On another Apulian vase, Herakles drags up Cer- 
berus from the realm of the enthroned Hades, while 
around are the punishments of the impious Sisyphus, 
Tantalus, Ixion, — an adventure, his success in which, 
ascribed to the fact of his initiation in the mysteries, 
is typical of the happy fortune with which the terrors 
of the grave were met by the initiated in progress to a 
better life. 

HpoK. Ka\ 6rjpd y cr (jirnf t6p rplxptafov (fyayov. 
Aft. Ma;(27 Kpon^crar ^ Scat dmp^fuurip ; 
Hp. Mdxff' rh fivcr&v l^ Sfyyi cvrt;;^^ Idav. 

Eurip. Here. For. 611. 

Above, we see on one side Theseus and Pirithous, who, 

^ Panofka, Cabinet Portal^s, pi. 16. 
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attempting a like adventure without the same precau- 
tion, were detained in Hades, and on the other the 
happier Dioscuri, — one of them holding the tall sym- 
bolical seeding stem, — receive the instructions of 
Demeter or of her priestess. See the interesting series 
of vases with subjects of the Unterwelt in the Archao- 
logisch. Zeitung, PL XI. &c. In the parallel compo- 
sition, PL XII., the Dioscuri are in a similar position, 
but indicated more distinctly by twin stars ; one of 
them holds two spears, the other a strigil and a 
bowl, as if for water from the fountain near him, 
while his body is sprinkled with the drops, indicative 
of the preliminary immersions and puriiScations of the 
rites. In this design ^thra sits beside Theseus, 
holding the sword of ^geus. 

It is possible that the fount may not be without 
allusion to the fountain Polydeukeia in Lacedaemon, 
on the road to Therapne, the seat of the Dioscuri, as 
the youth with the strigil here and on our vase has the 
best claim of the pair to the name of Polydeukes, the 
strigil being an appropriate symbol of his athletic 
exercises as irv^ and aeOXx^pos. This is he who was 
origmally immortal, and we now find sufficient explana- 
tion of the incongruity observed at the commencement. 
Kastor, the mortal brother, rests his arm without hesi- 
tation on his own monumental stele. Pausanias^ men- 
tions a iivfjiia of Kastor at Sparta which agrees with 
the assignment to him of that on the vase, though 
legend told that the affection of Polydeukes, the an- 
cient model of fraternal as Antilochus was of filial 
love, had placed them upon equal terms. The fable 

^ Pausan. iii. 13, 1. 
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went, that when Kastor was slain in fight with the 
sons of Aphareus, Polydeukes prayed to their father 
Zeus to relieve his distress or let him die with his 
brother. Zeus aUowed him the choice of remaining 
ever immortal, or of dividing his lot with his brother, 
and living half above and half below the earth : with- 
out hesitation he chose the latter. In the story of 
the Dioscuri thus told by Pindar, and with slight 
variation by Theocritus, another sepulchral stele is 
mentioned, that of Aphareus, which his own sons 
tear up to cast at the Dioscuri, one or both.^ 

It is only consistent with the spirit of the story, as 
related, to infer that above ground or below, the bro- 
thers were inseparable, and thus they are represented 
in the Odyssey : 

row afi(j>io (oK>w KaT€}(€i <ln)(ri{oos a2a, 
of Koi pfp6€P yfjt Tifi^v frp^r Zrfv6f €xovr€S, 
SKkoT€ fuv i&owr irtprifupoif ^(XXorc d* aSrt 
TtBvaaiP, rifi^v dc XtkAyxtur hra Btouruf. 

Odyss. xi. dOl. 

This we may receive as the earliest authority for the 
mytb,^ but we have no assurance that it is therefore 
its earliest form. Homer, in relation to mythical de- 
velopment in itself, and apart from the records of it, 
is a late authority, and earlier forms are constantly to 
be recovered from authors who, in comparison with 
his venerable antiquity, are modems. The order of 
record is therefore no assistance to us in seeking for 
the first form of the ir^fy/jfiepcut of the Dioscuri, whe- 
ther originally they lived and died on alternate days, 
alternately or in company. 

It' seems to me most probable, that in the first 

^ See also Tzetzes ad Lycophronem. ' Cf. Iliad, iii. 243. 
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instance their mythical visits to the upper world were 
alternate, turn and turn, and that thus they lived apart 
until a new version of the story was suggested by an 
ethical motive, at a time when ethical gained the upper 
hand of merely physical symbolism. In these more 
frequent changes, the ascent and descent of the Dios- 
curi seem to represent the daily alternations of nature, 
as those of Kor^, the annual. Day and Night, the dark 
and the illuminated hemispheres, are brothers, and the 
place of Night is as properly ever below the earth, as 
that of Day above it : instead of this allotment, they 
take their turn above the earth, and time throughout 
the year is divided with juster equality between them ; 
and this arrangement was a concession made by Day 
to his brother.^ It might not be impossible, though 
more difficult and tedious, to untwist the tale of Helen, 
sister of the Dioscuri, and Idas and Lynceus their op- 
ponents, as having distinct reference to the phases of 
Sun and Moon. Leda, their mother, changes positioii 
and attributes with Leto, and like her is by name a 
goddess of shade : in her intrigue with the swan — a 
bird emblematical of Light — of Sheen, — we have an- 
other Lacedaemonian type of the contrasted phases of 
nature ; and to this we may add one more, if we admit 
the ingenious conjecture of Panofka, that the name 
of Kleta, sister Grace at Sparta of the resplendent 
Phaenna, was significant of shutting up, of closing.* 

The story of the Dioscuri, whether separate or 
united, is parallel to those of Kor^ annually carried 
off by and brought back from Hades, dividing her time 
half above the earth and half below ; and of Adonis, 

* Compare Hesiod's Theogony, vv. 748 — 757. 
3 Panofka^ Terra-cottas. 
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whose society is shared between Persephone and Aphro- 
dite, powers of the upper and under world. So in a 
moral aspect, the fraternal love of Polydeukes is matched 
by the filial love of Dionysus, who brings up Semele 
from below, — ^by the conjugal love of Orpheus, seeker of 
Eurydice, or of Alcestis, who gives her own life for that 
of her husband, and is rescued from death by Herakles, 
their guest : parental affection rescued Kor^, and The- 
seus owed his return to the friendship of Herakles. 
The explanatory view of the alternating Dioscuri as 
typical of diurnal change, is suggested by traces of 
ancient interpretation, and most strongly supported by 
the agreement of the myth of Kor^, as a type of an- 
nual change and of the terrestrial aspects of the alter- 
nating seasons. Adonis was a masculine type of the 
same cycle of life and death — of activity and torpor, — 
both of human life and general nature. Dionysus, the 
wine god, was in origin to the wine, what Kor^ was to 
the corn harvest, and his symbolism, like hers, became 
expanded till it comprised all natural growth and 
increase. Where such tendencies reigned, the visible 
changes in the course of the Sun during the year could 
not be neglected ; like every well-marked and rounded 
course of natural phenomena, the solar year was to the 
eye of the Greek, a life or an adventure of a Helios, an 
Apollo, Herakles, or Bellerophon ; just as the progress 
of a remarkable constellation through the sky in its 
various positions, repeated the various fortunes of the 
belted hunter, Orion. 

The lively perceptions and poetic temperament of 
the Greeks, demanded and furnished for every idea, 
a ''simple sensuous and impassioned" expression. 
Every incident of nature, and every striking cycle 
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of natural phenomena, was impressed to furnish lan- 
guage and metaphor for the feelings and fortunes of 
man ; every incident in the life of man — his birth, 
life, growth, nourishment, exercise, amusement, ener- 
gies in every social relation, peace and war, free emu- 
lation and servile labour, joy and dejection, — love, 
intrigue, and marriage, — agriculture, commerce, ma- 
nufacture, health and disease, recovery, death, and 
reproduction, furnished a figure and communicated 
an apprehension of a certain aspect of nature. 

An imaginative and embellished narrative, when its 
object is mere amusement, we call a Tale and nothing 
more, though its significance may often be more gene- 
ral and deeper than ever its author suspects : when the 
subject matter thus elaborated is a general law or a 
natural fact, and recognized as such, we call the pro- 
duct of mixed philosophy and poetry, an Allegory ; 
when its real character and origin are lost sight of, and 
it passes current with belief as a matter of fact, it 
becomes a Myth; and in one stage of still further 
development, fact, philosophy, and history become 
alike indifferent and forgotten, and it blooms as Poetry. 
Thus the same fable may go through many forms, and 
may quit and return to them in every inversion of 
order. Thus, what is allegory to-day may be myth 
to-morrow, — nay, at the same instant as between 
speaker and listener, or one listener and another, 
what is an allegory to one, to the other is a myth, or 
hovers between the two, and, as in other transitions, 
sometimes deepens into one, and sometimes fades into 
the other. 

The origination in Greece of materials for mytho- 
logy and mythological poetry, must at one period 
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have proceeded with most prolific luxuriance. By 
the ascription of personality to Nature in all her forms, 
new gods were invented, or the primeval took new 
forms and were multiplied : the same fertility furnished 
titles, adventures, genealogies, and then transferred 
their histories to mortals of heroic and ordinary stamp, 
till the full development of the epos. Hardness of out- 
line, however, predominates at first, and the earlier we 
can penetrate, the more apparent is the frame of alle- 
gory, proper personification, bare and bleak symbolism : 
as taste became cloyed, novelty and variety were de- 
manded and furnished by the wonderfully fertile inven- 
tion of bards, and the dry bones were covered first 
with living flesh, and then with flowing drapery, the 
beauty of which consisted in the perfection with which 
it expressed the organization below, without exhibiting 
or encumbering it. In the general action and indi- 
vidual adventures of the Homeric epics, proper con- 
scious allegorical intentions are recognized, as certainly 
as fossils in any geological formation, though the out- 
lines are lost and neglected in the refulgence of Poetry 
and the positive operations of the Myth. 

The broadest view of nature was the earliest : the 
main tendency of the primeval world made itself 
known and felt so distinctly, that attention could not 
descend to specific differences and occasional deflec- 
tions; a leading impression of the tone and law of 
the movement of things in their great immensity was 
got at, not by painful abstraction, but by simple refer- 
ence to experience and reminiscence, divesting them- 
selves spontaneously of the subordinate. Thus the 
great questions to which a later philosophy, through 
all its complexities and refinements, at last comes back, 
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-^abd to catalogue which, and merely state them lu- 
cidly and exhaustively, is a task for the rarest and 
strongest intellects of civilized life, — are found to 
have been recognized at least — and frequently more, 
in the first simple pages of a barbarous and pagan 
cosmogony. 

In Greece, consistently with the genius of such 
ages, the religious aspect of the universe predominated ; 
and, agreeably to the genius of the race, fertile imagi- 
native resources afforded the liveliest expression, and 
type, personification, and metaphor took ready posses- 
sion of every reUgious sentiment and thought. 

Surprise and admiration at indications of beauty, 
power, and wisdom, independently of the employment 
of human consciousness, their familiar antecedent, — 
gratitude for benefits and good coming to man with all 
the spontaneousness of free gifts, which if withheld he 
could neither claim nor wrest,— sentiments of awe at 
punishments evidently attached by the links of neces- 
sity to bold wrong-doing, — even confidence in indestruc- 
tible nature and a happier revival, — these were feelings 
that prompted the conception of powers superior to 
man, and with attributes that would account for the 
phenomena ; and if with these feelings others mingled 
disturbingly, and we find the Greek, awed at the afBic- 
tion allotted to the guiltless, dismayed at the might of 
evil holding on unchecked and crushing without dis- 
crimination the good and evil, the sensitive and the 
dead, — vexed at a bitter sense of privation and im- 
prisonment and still enforced self-denial, and crying 
accusingly, JS^^Xio^ core, Oeol, — the gods are capricious, 
are jealous, are exacting taskmasters; — yet still, by the 
happy constitution and natural elasticity of the people^ 
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the pervading spirit of the universe was on the whole 
to them a harmony, or a tendency to harmony, — a 
spectacle of beauty and grandeur, cheerful, inspiriting, 
— and the very ills to which man was exposed en- 
hanced the dignity of his position as striving on the 
side of the beautiful and good. 

From the fertility of origination already adverted to, 
the imaginative embodiment of these ideas was open to 
considerable variety and divarication. The close de- 
pendence of the whole system of expression or sym- 
pathy with external nature, necessarily communicated 
local character to the result, in a country so various in 
aspect and natural features. A certain substratum of 
primeval tradition was, we may assume, common to the 
whole related race, and this we seem to arrive at most 
closely in the so-called Pelasgic myths. These gave a 
common nucleus, and to a certain extent common laws 
of my thic propagation ; but — in a certain subordination 
to those laws, it is true, — ^local influence gave its form 
to the leaf and colour to the flower. Descending to 
the lowest points, we find that the very Flora and 
Fauna of a particular district — Lakonia or Argolis, — 
are represented in its legends ; and when we rise above 
these details, the more comprehensive types are found 
in a diversity only to be accounted for by accidents 
of individual influence and foreign conununication. 
Hence it is, that the same religious views and concep- 
tions, though often in varied proportions and tone, art 
expressed in different types, — in the story and adven- 
tures of personifications in other respects highly con- 
trasted, and Dionysus and Kor^, Kastor, Herakles, 
Orpheus, are exponents of convictions which, when 
analyzed, are found identical in quality and origin. 
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A new period in this history opened, when the poetic 
power of the race took the direction of eliciting new 
forms of beauty, by combining and harmonizing the 
distinct creations ; but these combinations were not in 
every case, or not exclusively, incidents in the history 
of poetry : true enthusiastic fervour took part in the 
movement, either for conciliation or antagonism. 
Opposed systems clashed of old, as they have done 
in later times; and it certainly was not unexampled 
in the unwritten annals of Hellas, for theological con- 
test to be superinduced on political entanglement. 
The cycle of Dionysiac or Bacchic mythology abounds 
in collisions of innovating and primeval ideas and 
interests. We have an authentic and detailed account 
of the course of events on such occasions, in the sup- 
pression of Bacchic rites at Rome, in the year of the 
city 568 — b.c. 186. But 200 years before this, Euri- 
pides had exhibited to the Athenians in the * Bacchae,' 
a picture from mythical tradition, of the same compli- 
cations that alarmed the Roman aristocracy ; and there 
is an exactness of agreement that warrants the assump- 
tion that his materials had like historical foundation. 
In most sections of mythology we find a considerable 
proportion of Dionysiac elements, and obvious traces of 
their secondary introduction and intensity. In this, 
and not less in other instances, families and clans, as 
well as individual mystagogues, made a profession of a 
religious system or initiation, actively disseminated it, 
and modified it to harmonize with the predispositions 
and sympathies of the people, to whom mere contrast 
and change was ever a relief, while often they flew 
eagerly to new rites and symbols, when from continued 
disaster, the efiScacy of the old appeared to have failed. 
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In Rome, as in Judaea, superstition was independent of 
bigotry, not its child and cherished protegee ; and both 
these countries abound in examples, how difficult it was 
found to cast the most superstitiously disposed, in the 
solid mould of bigotry to a form. 

The superior culture and imaginative disposition of 
the Greeks brought these tendencies into fuller play, 
but with a peculiar result. 

Antagonisms and trac^ of polemical animosity — 
though rarely of ferocity, — are not wanting here, but 
the prevailing and ultimate tendency was to accommo- 
dation and syncretic establishment. Beauty and truth 
to the Greek sense were identical : a mythology that 
was beautiful must be true in some sense, and thus 
had claim to be provided for and harmonized with 
other truth and other beauty. No argument would 
avail to prove that it was false, for argument was in 
its very nature inapplicable. Inventive mythology was 
at no loss to supply links and attachments that en- 
hanced original beauty by deep suggestiveness, and so 
the combination first gained local, and then made pre- 
tension to Hellenic, acceptation : collisions and con- 
tradictions were occasions for still new inventions, and 
gods and systems blended and combined, and took 
place harmoniously side by side, though the severe 
interpretation of the significance of any one, would 
necessarily exclude the others. 

The syncretic tendency, if I may venture the phrase, 
seems to have become as prevalent at a certain 
period, as at another, or in others, the inventive : it 
proceeded with like facility and vigour, and was in its 
turn at last exhausted. The Theogony of Hesiod may be 
regarded as expressing the result of these changes — 
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designed apparently, first to be co-extensive with the 
circle of natural phenomena, — to provide poetical ex- 
pression, neither defective as measured by the notions 
that were in place of a philosophy or theory, nor re- 
plete with inanities and repetitions from an indiscrimi- 
nating cumulation of materials ; — then, on the other 
hand, so far as could be compatible with such end 
and principle, to weave together all the more important 
and significant traditions of Hellas into a consistent 
and connected whole. The latter aim necessarily in- 
volved the combination of many systems and divinities 
below the standard of their independent and local 
dignity, but on the whole it is accomplished with 
wonderful success. 

The same tendencies made themselves felt in wor- 
ship, especially in those systems which were most in 
harmony with the general sympathies of the race : such 
were the Attic rites of the Eleusinia, the most important 
and influential in antiquity throughout historical times, 
and far back indeed, through the semi-historical to 
the regions of the most obscure myths. The myth of 
Demeter, Korfe, and Triptolemus, — personifications of 
Mother Earth, her fruitfulness, and the triple plough- 
ings of ancient husbandry, — gave the outline for the 
constitution of the worship ; but with this we find Dio- 
nysiac symbolism closely interwoven, astronomical 
symbolism superinduced on Chthonian, and in like 
manner every sympathy in the range of human affection 
addressed and captivated. Hieratic management, which 
had strong vitality in Greece, although the controlling 
powers were stronger, seized the opportunity afforded 
by the inclination for such coiqbinations, to absorb 
and assimilate every rival of importance. 

VOL. IV. 2 o 
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The vase before us may be adopted as an illustration 
of these tendencies. Triptolemus is peculiarly an 
Attic personage, as peculiarly as the Dioscuri are Lace- 
daemonian. The latter have no obvious Eleusinian 
relationship, but, as we have seen, Attic mythology told 
how Triptolemus communicated to them, both the 
beneficial gifts and mystic rites of Demeter, and to 
them, of all foreigners, the first ; and the fable, I doubt 
not, reflected in origin some important historical crisis 
in the religious or political relations of Attica and 
Peloponnesus. 

Some incident, I have no doubt, gave colourable 
occasion for what is, in fact, an Eleusinian claim to 
spiritual superiority over Amyclaean tradition. It can- 
not escape us that Hellenic local mythology, in more 
than one instance, betrays very distinctly the en- 
croaching instincts of the sanctuary, and, we may 
add, the instincts of resistance also. In historical 
times we find Corcyra, proud in its prosperity, neg- 
lecting the tokens of religious homage to the temples 
of Corinth, considered to be due from a colony, — 
whence great umbrage and heart-burning. Carthage, 
it is said by Diodorus, in like circumstances neg- 
lected the offerings with which it once enriched the 
temple of Herakles (so called) at Tyre, but renewed 
them in a fit of superstitious alarm on an occasion of 
great public danger. The excitement of public calamity 
ever led not merely to the revival of obsolete obser- 
vances, but to recourse even to foreign. Thus the 
Epidaurians, famine-struck, obtained sacred olive- 
wood from Athens to form statues of their god- 
desses, and engaged .in return to make yearly offerings 
at the Attic acropolis: a pretext occurred, and the 
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responsibility was shifted to the ^ginetans, on 
whom the Athenians strenuously but in vain endea- 
voured to enforce it. The Athenians themselves, vexed 
with famine and faction, lost confidence in the suf- 
ficiency of their native rites, and invoked the aid 
of the Cretan Epimenides, to purify their city and 
appease the angry gods: in return he required, as 
his sole reward, a branch of the sacred olive from 
the acropolis; but this, to Athenian feelings, was 
probably no little thing to ask, — and we shall be 
mistaken if we consider it as demanded as an expres- 
sion of respect for Attic rites and symbols, and not 
rather as a trophy and type of the superiority of the 
Cretan. Hence considerable colour is gained for the 
old fable of the annual tribute of Athens to Crete, con- 
sidered as religious homage, the presentation of offer- 
ings by a theoria. The origin of the connection in an 
occasion of famine, the acknowledgment exacted, the 
subsequent uneasiness at the subjection, renunciation 
of it and substitution of parallel rites at home, and the 
resentment of the slighted country, — these are all inci- 
dents in mythic form, which verified history avouches 
as at least natural, consistent, and in themselves pro- 
bable enough, ^gina had its tradition of all the states 
of Greece having once upon a time appealed to their 
heroic monarch ^acus, as Pan -Hellenic intercessor 
with Zeus, for relief from drought ; and at Athens the 
services exacted from the metoeci at the Panathenaea, 
and the fables of the initiation of the Dioscuri, Hera- 
kles, ^sculapius, belong to a general claim of the 
city, founded on an oracle, to be the ^vrrrpiiroKL^ KOfm&v. 
An oracle from Delphi or Ehs, in a great scarcity, com- 
manded the several states of Greece to present the 
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first-fruits of their harvest to Athens, as the original 
seat of the culture, there to be ofiered in the name 
of the whole nation. These mythic pretensions might 
be contested at Argos or elsewhere ; but maintained, 
and in some vague sense believed, at Athens, they 
were not without effect on her political aspirations 
and ambitions, and while they led to claims of special 
influence with the divinity, at least avowed a proud 
liberality in communicating privileges, — giving to 
Eleusis the claim and boast of being the common 
sanctuary of all the world. ^ 

The Homeric hymn to Demeter says nothing of the 
missionary journeys of Triptolemus, yet we are not on 
that account certain that it dates before the fable took 
this form, which it may as easily have obtained before 
the Dorian descent placed the two districts of Greece 
in an antagonism extending even to the Chthonian 
worship of the lonians, as after the lapse of events 
induced new political alliances. 

A notice is quoted by Athenaeus from the ' Beggars ': 
of Chion, that when the Athenians entertained the 
Dioscuri in the Prytaneum, they set before them 
cheese, lightly mixed unkneaded barley-cakes, crude 
olives, and leeks, in memory of the primitive simplicity 
of fare. The lenten entertainment was apparently de- 
signed to contrast with the better gifts of the Eleu- 
sinian goddess, as in the ensuing quotation Solon's 
dietary for the Prytaneum is recorded as barley-cakes 
for ordinary days and wheaten bread on festivals. 
Areas, says Pausanias,^ introduced into Arcadia rov 
^fiepov Kafmov^ having received it together with the art 

^ See Preller, Demeter, p. 295. ^ viii. 4, I. 
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of making wheateo bread {afyrov) from Triptolemus, — 
a parallel myth to that of the initiatioD of the Dios- 
curi, for this doubtless was the object assigned to 
their visit to Athens. 

There seem to have been other influences that may 
have aided the historical, in forming the combination 
at present in question. There are points of analogy be-* 
tween the myth of the Dioscuri and those of both Kor^ 
and Dionysus ; and in such cases we are seldom de- 
ceived in looking for a mutual transference, an elabo- 
ration of either myth, by materials borrowed from the 
other. Their double life, above and below the earth, 
has already been noticed as an analogy to that of Kord, 
and like her they are offspring of Zeus : like her they 
are types of life emerging from Death, and in the 
remarkable words of Homer respecting them, tov9 fia^ 
ia)ov9 fcare^ei (l>va'i^oo9 ata^ we seem to have a hint that 
their life in the earth was, like that of Kor^, associated 
with the energies of general fertility in nature. 

" Them living holds the life-producing earth," — 
there is homophony here, such as Homer never ad- 
mits when it does not subserve a significant purpose ; 
it necessarily suggests a connection between the life of 
the buried Dioscuri and that of all animated nature, — 
a suggestion that would have been avoided had it 
been inappropriate. He proceeds, " they, even below 
the earth, have honour from Zeus .... they are 
allotted honour on a par with the gods." ^ 

Hesiod speaks in terms remarkably parallel of the 
golden generation : '^ But since the earth has covered 
this generation, they are Salfiopes by the will of great 

» Odyss. xi. 304. 
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Zeus, — good, Epichthonian, watchers of mortal men ; 
they keep watch upon (right) judgments and wicked 
deeds, going wrapped in air all about the earth, wealth- 
givers ; and this is their regal privilege." * The Silver 
generation he distinguishes from these Epichthonian 
genii f as Hjrpochthonians, — "they are styled Hypo- 
chthonian blest mortals, second in dignity, but all 
honour attends these also." The function which 
Hesiod here assigns to the Epichthonian souls of the 
race of Gold, is ascribed by Homer^ to the gods in 
general, who, assuming the likeness of all manner of 
strangers, go to and fro upon the earth, observing the 
insolence and good order of men ; as Demeter herself, 
in manifold legends, makes domiciliary visits as |a^, 
and rewards those who charitably entertain a goddess 
unawares. 

like visits and vigilance are ascribed to the Dioscuri, 
who are the peculiar conservators of the obligations of 
hospitality; and while by their double nature they 
express the contrast of the Epichthonian and Hypo- 
chthonian halfioves of Hesiod, they appear in every way 
symbolically akin to the powers that endow the prac- 
tisers of Justice, Order, and Charity, with the wealthy 
increase of the earth. We find a similar association of 
ideas in the names of the Hesiodic Horai, or Seasons, 
daughters of Zeus and Themis, — Eunomi^, Dik^, and 
blooming Eiren^, — the triple conditions of the wealth of 
nations, — ^well-ordered system of Discipline and indus- 
try in private and domestic life, pure internal adminis- 
tration of Justice between man and man. Peace in 
relation to external societies. 

* Op. et Di. V. 121. 2 Odyss. xvii. 485. 
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On the banks of Eurotas^ stood a temple of Zeus 
Plusios, the Wealthy : in such a locality he must have 
been the lover of Leda and sire of the Dioscuri, and 
his title indicates less a Dorian than a Pelasgic origin, 
like that of the Dioscuri, who no doubt inherited 
some share of his attributes. 

. The chaplets of the brothers on our vase, being the 
same that, are usually given to the Horai, may be taken 
as another illustrative gloss. Athenaeus has a notice 
that the Lacedaemonians wore rushy crowns, and the 
Eurotas has several epithets derived from its rushes. 
The luxuriant growth of rush-plants in rivers in spring 
makes them, barren though they be, no unfit emblems 
of the principle of growth, whether conceived as the 
Horai, the Dioscuri, or Demeter and Persephone. Per- 
sephone, goddess at once of death and reproduction, is 
associated with the Twins of Jove in a monument of a 
peculiarity and celebrity that may excuse remarks that 
are scarcely a digression. 

I do not entertain any doubt that the much-discussed 
group of S. Ildefonso, so called, represents Kastor 
and Polydeukes.^ The little figure of Persephone, 
introduced as a parergon, is the equivalent of the stele 
of Kastor on our vase, and suggestive of the same 
associations as the approach of Eleusinian Triptolemus. 
The two youthful figures have too much resemblance 
not to be intended for brothers, and that one of them 
holds a pair of torches in contrasted positions, seems 
to me to express aptly the alternation which was 
an essential characteristic of the Dioscuri, and the 

' Pausanias, iii. 19, 7. 

* See the engraving of Gerhard, Venere Proserpina, Plate V., and 
a dissertation of Welcker, Alte Denkmaler, p. 375. 
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laurelled brows of the pair, their Agonian titles and 
attributes. 

To the figure who holds the torches, by his central 
position, and by engrossing these attributes and the 
most significant action, is assigned a degree of supe- 
riority appropriate to Polydeukes over the companion, 
who leans upon him familiarly and afifectionately, but 
still has the slightest yet most unmistakeable expression 
of the younger or inferior and mortal brother. 

With respect to the position of the torches, the 
impression conveyed to me by the manner in which 
they are held is this, that the figure holds one down 
to the altar to light it, while he inclines the other 
behind him, over his shoulder, to reverse and ex-> 
tinguish it: the two movements seem to proceed 
together, — one torch is lighted just as the other is 
extinguished, — and there is to me a certain mechanical 
parallelism in the two actions that suggests the idea of 
a continuance of the interchange. It is well observed 
by Welcker, that the torch cannot be decUned upon 
the altar either on purpose to extinguish it or to light 
the fire there, — the circumstance that the hand is pre- 
sented towards the spectator, not prone but supine, 
tends to exclude the impression that the action is 
one of extinguishing, — ^but he fails to convince me 
when he interprets the combined gesture as that of a 
servant of the goddess of the under-world, engaged in 
lighting a torch to be forthwith employed behind his 
back — in allusion to the custom avouched by Virgil* 
of lighting the funeral pyre with averted face. 
Welcker calls the figure with the torches the genius 

» iEn. vi. 224. 
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of the funeral pyre, or Death under the figure of the 
cremation of the dead. But Death is so constantly 
symbolized by the extinction of a torch, that to 
represent it by the lighting of one, without the 
most distinct exhibition of purpose, could not but 
involve an incongruity. 

The extinguished torch is placed, not without mean- 
ing, on the side of the death-goddess, the lighted one 
on that of the revived Kastor. Polydeukes is shown 
as the active agent alone in the alternation of the 
symbols, on the ground that it was he, — the immortal 
offspring of Zeus, — ^who accepted and adopted this 
compromise in favour of his mortal brother. Hence 
again, though his body, by its inclination gives the 
expression of sympathy with the action of his brother, 
it is Kastor whose gesture and action give the liveliest 
indication — the most express sign of attachment. 

Let us come back to the offering to the dead repre- 
sented on the reverse of the vase, — the point at which 
the two systems of Sparta and Eleusis, confronted in 
the chief design, become united and coincident, as 
similarly typical of the intercourse between the upper 
and the under world, and the unbroken continuance 
of the chain of human interests and sympathies 
beyond the crisis of dissolution, — the portals of the 
grave. 

Twice a year the souls of the dead were unquiet ; 
at the commencement of spring they ascended, to re- 
descend when wintry powers resumed their superiority, 
— the descent and return of Kor6 being the great arche- 
typal instance of such alternations ; and hence, as in 
the case of the goddess, in different localities the 
incidents of the change were assigned to different 

VOL. IV. 2 p 
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epochs of the year, or even to shorter periods. The 
myth is akin to the barbarous superstitions of the 
liberty of ghosts and evil spirits at midnight, and the 
witches* sabbath ; the ancient belief, however, so far 
as it was one, and not merely a conscious form of 
expression for the natural feelings stimulated by asso- 
ciations of external nature, has no such crimes and 
disgraces to answer for, as stain and disfigure the dark 
pages of later and western European history. 

At Athens there were several forms and occasions 
for celebrations in memory of the departed, — at the 
spring festival of Hydrophoria, the Anthesteria, and 
the Xoes or Xvrpoi, 

Offerings were then made, addressed partly to the 
dead as Saifiovefy and partly to the gods of the under- 
world, for behoof of the dead — virep r&v davovrmv. At 
the Xo€9 the offerings seem to have been principally 
liquid; and in the * Persae' of ^schylus we have the 
enumeration — milk, honey, water, wine, together with 
olives and garlanded flowers — •* offspring of the all- 
bearing earth." In the last epithet we have a hint of 
the symbolical import of this varied mixture poured 
into the earth as ** soothings for the dead" (v. 609) — 
" the earth that's Nature's mother is her tomb /' and 
we encounter the same motives in the Kvxewv or mythical 
cup of the Eleusinian mysteries, compounded of multi- 
farious juices, and drunk by the initiate as symbol of 
the virtues of Demeter, the great sustaining mother in 
the humid realm of nature, or it may be of mystic 
lacchus, nursed in the bosom of Eleusinian Kor^, as 
the bread-corn of Triptolemus avouched her soUd bene- 
factions. A vague impression — and yet sometimes 
not vague but distinct, — is gathered from these cere- 
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monials, along with the feeling of pure symbolical 
propriety, that even disembodied souls are not divested 
of all dependence on material nature, and not only 
sympathize with pious remembrance and attention, 
but are even refreshed and comforted by the nourish- 
ment thus afforded them. Easily in this way the rites 
slide into forms for evoking the spirits of the dead and 
all the procedure of necromancy. Odysseus, in the 
Nekyia of Homer, makes first such a compound x^v^ 
of honey, wine, water, and white meal sprinkled on it, 
— ^the same process as that by which Atossa in the 
* Persae,' raises the shade of Darius. Odysseus, however, 
adds the blood of victims, and it is this that attracts 
the crowding ghosts, and by tasting it they acquire 
strength for audible speech.^ 

The Xo€9 were one celebration of the festival of 
Anthesteria ; the Xurpot were another, so named from 
the earthen pots, — our vase may be a type of them, — 
in which seeds of all kinds were boiled or sodden, 
and offered exclusively to Dionysus and Hermes, gods 
of the under- world. In the same month, meal mixed 
with honey was cast at the Hydrophoria, into a chasm 
in the temple of G^ at Athens, — the same, it was said, 
through which the waters of the great deluge escaped, 
as it was to the victims of that catastrophe that the 
propitiation particularly referred. 

These rites are remarkably paralleled in Roman 
customs, to say nothing of later Gothic or mediaeval 
superstitions ;^ but with these we have nothing to do ; 
it suffices that in genuine Greek tradition we have 
ground for the remark, that the offering at the sepul- 
chral stele on the reverse of our vase is connected by 

* Odyss. xi. 25. * See Preller, Demeter, p. 230. 
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an obvious propriety with the principal subject, the fate 
and fortunes of the heroic SaifMovef^ whose descent and 
reascent from the earth was a type of the expectations 
and aspirations of all, as their mutual attachment ex- 
emplified the affections that made the tombs of the 
departed objects of interest and attention for the bereft. 
In the introduction of the Eleusinian Triptolemus into 
the group, the Greek — at least, the Ionian Greek — 
beheld the personification of the mysteries, as a par- 
taker in which his own fate became aUied to that of 
his fellow-initiates, the Dioscuri ; he beheld in Trip- 
tolemus the fiirst initiate, instructed directly by the 
divinity to be the free missionary of reUgious consola- 
tion and civilized life, — the Uberal communicator of 
both moral and material good, — the elements of wealth, 
and the institutes and guards of piety, — affording alike 
to Dorian and Ionian, the means of happiness present 
and future, comforting reliance on special regard from 
the gods, even in the present life, and assurance of a 
safe, if not a beatified, hereafter. 
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XV.— THE DIOSCURI AT AMYCL^E : HYACINTHUS— AJAX, 

BY W. WATKISB LJJOYD, B8Q. 

(Read February 28th and March 28th, 1850.) 

" Prima Therapnseo feci de sanguine florem, 
£t manet in folio scripta querela suo." 

In very different guise are the Dioscuri or Tyndarids 
represented on our second vase, the earlier in style 
and doubtless in date. As bearded warriors armed 
with helmet, shield, and spear, and mounted on 
chargers, they advance at slow pace, or rather seem 
just checking their horses, as they are met by a 
youthful figure unarmed, with chin unbearded but 
long hair streaming over his shoulders, who seems to 
greet them on their arrival. The charger ridden by 
the warrior nearest to the spectator is black; the 
other, of which the profile appears a little advanced, 
in corresponding action and outline, is white, with 
the exception of the very luxuriant black mane and 
pendent forelock. This contrast of colours is re- 
peated in the large round shield that entirely conceals 
the body of the warrior from neck to knee, decorated 
with a wheel of twelve turbinated stripes, alternately 
white and purple (violet): the central boss is white 
with a purple rim, and the shield itself is circled 

VOL. IV. 2 Q 
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with a broad black rim with thirty white bosses, or at 
least large round dots, following each other round the 
border and placed in contact alternately with its outer 
and inner edges. 

The ground of the space occupied by the design is 
a dull maroon, and the black both of the figures and 
the general body of the vase is without the brilliancy 
of varnish that is common to later vases. The violet 
or purple colour is used for rings that circle the body 
and foot of the vase on the black ground, and to 
reUeve the black in the ornamental border above the 
design. In the design itself, besides the shield and 
helmet, as already described, it is employed to indicate 
lights on the shoulder and hind-quarter of the black 
horse and for the chiton of the youth on foot. On 
the subject of the reverse, it is used for the body of a 
large tripod which stands as a prize for a pair of naked 
wrestlers. On the neck of the vase, above the Dioscuri 
IS a double pardalis, above the wrestling match a 
single one, and of these the whole of the necks and 
the lights on ribs and haunches are purple. Lastly, 
the folded petals of a large bud with black calyx and 
sinuous stalk, that intrudes into the field of the design 
on either side of the vase, and of which there is more 
to say, is painted purple ; 

Oiav rhv voKivOov cV &p€trt froifAtv€s Sv^pts 
Il6(ra'i KaraaTfifioKri, XolV^^ ^^ ^* n6p<fivpov SvBof, 

Sappho, frag. 94, Bergk. 

The archaic character of the work is seen most 
remarkably in the profiles of the horsemen, their 
pointed and protruding noses, retreating upper -lips, 
and large circular eyes. The details are made out by 
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lines scratched and cut through the colour, and thus 
showing the ground of the clay as a light line : from 
the limitation of the artist in respect to colour, 
whether imposed or adopted, such a contrivance was 
necessary to give distinctness to the internal outlines, 
where one black object or projection was to be shown 
upon a ground of the same colour. Thus is shown 
the outline of the helmet on the face, the line of the 
spears upon the flank of the black horse, the near legs 
against the off legs, and the details of mane, eyes, 
jowl, and harness, &c. The corresponding details of 
the white charger are given by black lines painted, 
and even the outline of its face and forehead is so 
drawn in black, to help the indistinct relief of the 
white pigment on the light ground ; and such may 
easily have been the first step to the later improve- 
ment in vase-painting, when all internal details were 
marked with painted black lines on light ground. 

On vases of corresponding style the leg of the 
horseman is shown by scratched lines on the black 
horse; here the leg is omitted altogether, — a rough 
streak of paint in its place just gives the hint that a 
thought, though only inchoate, had been bestowed on 
it. Negligences of this sort, however, are on these 
works a matter of course; inaccuracies that would 
more easily have been avoided than incurred, seem 
wilfully committed as warnings that the points of 
care they refer to are wholly indifferent, and that if 
the spirit and expression that the style will compass 
are attained, the end is attained, at whatever sacrifice 
of pedantic correctness and finish. Thus the feet of 
the youth on the vase are unequal, are dispropor- 
tioned to the hmb; the horse at a walk lifts both 
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off legs, hind and fore, from the ground together ; 
one hoof of the white horse overlaps and crosses 
before that of the black ; and the spear of the war- 
rior at the back is delineated in continuation upon 
the body of the front horse ; and still a sense 
of nature and force is conveyed to us by the group, 
and we see the intention of the action ''as lively 
painted as the deed was done." 

I have called our two horsemen the Dioscuri ; there 
is always presumption in favour of such a character 
for a pair of heroes represented distinctly as a pair, 
and yet with certain points of contrast, such as we 
have here in the colour of the chargers ; while the 
shield itself, as described, is an apt symbol of the 
common relation of the brothers to alternating light 
and darkness. It is not without design that the num- 
bers 12 and 30 — so constantly recurring where there 
is the most distant suggestion of natural periods, 
the month, the year, the day, — are adopted for its 
decorations. They were represented mounted, on the 
throne of Apollo at Amyclae, and below one was 
a Uoness, below the other a pardalis, — one brute of 
uniform and one of spotted hide, — symbols it may be 
here, as they assuredly are in other cases, of the 
starry and of the day-illuminated sky. In the horses 
of Achilles, Xanthus and Balius, we find also a con- 
trast of light and dark ; Stesichorus calls the horses 
of the Dioscuri, Phlogeus and Harpagus, gifts of 
Hermes, and Xanthus and Ky liar us presents of 
Her^: the name Harpagus alludes to the dam, the 
harpy Podarge ; and Kyllarus does not invite an in- 
terpretation as significant of darkness, although the 
common reference to light or fire of Xanthus and 
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Phlogeus would determine a more daring etymologist 
to make the attempt. 

For the rest, the Dioscuri are frequently called 
\euKOTrfokoi,y and when their horses were alike, the 
requisite contrast was no doubt obtained in some 
other detail. The rule of contrast seems hinted at 
in the line of Theocritus, 

Pausanias observed that on the chest of Cypselus 
they were represented one with a beard and one with- 
out : on our vase they are both bearded, though with 
shaven upper-lip in genuine Spartan fashion ; but we 
find the distinction made on a fine vase in the British 
Museum, with the addition that the bearded brother 
wears also a purple jacket. The vptoOi^firfs is nude; on 
the opposite side an old man, also nude, mounts a biga, 
of which the horse that is entirely seen, is white and 
the one behind black : the charioteer is probably Tyn- 
dareus, and Leda in long purple chiton stands by the 
horses' heads. Agap, on a vase numbered 532 they 
are seen, one bearded, one beardless, mounting a 
chariot, of which one horse is black and one white. 

In illustration of the design as the return or arrival 
of the Dioscuri, there is an instructive amphora of the 
Museo Gregoriano published in Panofka's ingenious 
£ssay on the names of the vase-painters. Kastor — 
the names are inscribed — stands cloaked beside his 
horse Kyllarus, and looks towards Leda, who holds 
forward a flower and branches of myrtle ; behind her 
Polydeukes, undraped, attends to a dog, who leaps up 
as greeting him and licking his hand, as at the oppo- 
site end Tyndareus stands before the horse of Kastor, 
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and pats or strokes his face, — thus human, brute, and 
vegetable creation appearing to sympathize in the 
return of Kastor to the realm of light. On the re- 
verse of this vase Ajax and Achilles play at dice ; and 
as Polygnotus represented the Ajaces standing by and 
watching such a game in Hades,' I am almost dis- 
posed to infer that this group would have been inter- 
preted of old as a scene from the under- world, an 
appropriate pendant to the return from these abodes 
of the sons of Zeus or Tyndareus. 

However this may be, the expression of greeting is 
well conveyed in the lifted hands of the youth on our 
vase (note the lively fingers of the right hand) ; and 
his left hand has every appearance of being raised to 
fondle the good steed as Tyndareus is doing, — and 
Tyndareus, but for his age, which is unsuitable, he 
might be called. On the other hand, presence and 
importance forbid us to compare him with the mere 
attendant who, on the vase-painting just adduced, is 
bringing a seat and the appliances of the bath to 
refresh the travellers on their* return. As he has 
no companion, we are forbidden to think of the sons 
of the Dioscuri, and yet in his costume of purple 
and white he wears their proper colours, as if inti- 
mately connected with them. We learn from a 
story in Pausanias of a personation of the twins, that 
they were represented with white tunics and purple 
cloaks.^ 

On the whole, I have confidence in calling the 
youth who greets the arriving heroes, Hyacinthus : the 
Dioscuri may be represented as arriving with equal 

^ Compare also Pindar, frag. 95. ^ Paus. iv. 27, 1. 
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propriety, at various places, — at Therapne, their abode 
according to Pindar, where we may consider them to 
be greeted by Tyndareus, — or at the house of a host, 
like the Argive Pamphaes,^ by whom they were enter- 
tained, — or of the Spartan Phormio, less hospitably in- 
clined. Phormio inhabited the house that of old had 
been that of the Dioscuri, and to him they came as 
strangers from Cyrene, and seeking entertainment 
from him, they desired the chamber in which they 
most delighted in their mortal days: to this he 
demurred, and speedy punishment followed his re- 
fusal. Here therefore they appear vindicating by 
rather an extreme example, the claims of hospitality, 
which is quite in accordance with the title given them 
by Pindar, TvpSaplSai? re ^CKofyivois,^ 

The Scholiast on the same ode states that they 
invented the festival of Theoxenia, as having them- 
selves entertained the gods in a sort of lectisternia ; 
thus apparently setting the example followed in such 
Theoxenia as those alluded to at Agrigentum, in 
which they themselYes were the guests. Their wor- 
ship at Cyrene, hinted at in the story of Phormio, is 
established by coins,^ and this seems to have given 
occasion to a fable of their diroSTjfiia and em^iua^ their 
alternate residence at Sparta and Cyrene, parallel to 
the migration annually of Aphrodite from her Sicilian 
to her Libyan fane, and to the Milesian and Delian 
conception of Apollo — as at home and abroad, or 
to the half-yearly division of his oracular functions 
between Patara and Delphi. 

But it is to Amyclae that we must look in investi- 

1 Pindar, Nem. x. "^ 2 Qlymp. iu. 1. 

' Cf. Boeckh. on Pindar, Pyth. v. 
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gating any of the earlier Spartan traditions. Miiller 
has very satisfactorily established that in Achaean 
times the chief seat of the Pelopid monarchs was at 
Amyclae, not at Sparta, and this continued to be the 
seat of their most important festival the Hyacinthia, 
and the connected worship of Amyclaean Apollo.^ 
Therapne was close in the neighbourhood of Amyclae, 
and Amycke is even called Ledaean ; ^ and the Dioscuri 
were prominent figures on the elaborate throne of 
Amyclaean Apollo,^ as at Sparta their house was close 
to the building where the Spartan women yearly made 
a chiton for the god at his festival, as a similar 
establishment existed at Athens for the Panathenaic 
peplus. The Italian Amyclae was said to be founded 
by Lacedaemonians, comrades of Castor and Pollux.'^ 

A most important part of the festival of Hyacinthia 
were the contests with which it concluded, and in 
these the Dioscuri could not but have been particu- 
larly regarded as Oeol a^mvun and * A^ten^puH,^ the general 
stewards of Spartan games, 

Pindar, Nem. x. 52. (and Schol. ilud.) 

and as much is implied in the expressions of the 
same poet on the Dorian conquest of Sparta : 

tfaxpp d* *AfivicXa( Skfiun 
lUMBtv opFv/icvoi, XcvKoiTttXttF Tvtfdapiba» /So^vdo^ot yctrovcff. 

Pyth. i. 65. 

» See Miiller, Orchom. p. 319. Dor. i. p. 91. 
a Stat. Theb. vii. 163. SiHus Ital. ii. 434. 
^ See an Essay on this throne by the Author, in the ' Moseum of 
Classical Antiquities.' * 

^ Servius. 
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When we have thus found reason to connect the 
Dioscuri as powers of chief interest and importance 
with the Hyacinthian festival of the Apollo of 
Amyclae, our attention is necessarily demanded by 
the remarkable floral emblem which is introduced in 
both designs on our vase : does this, as a type of 
the hyacinth, mark the allusion of the design to the 
Hyacinthia, with the mythology of which that flower 
was connected, as flowers were carried in baskets 
by young girls in the procession to the god ? 

Hyacinthus was a blooming youth beloved by 
Apollo and Zephyrus, by the sun and the breezes : 
he died slain unintentionally by the discus of the god, 
and from his blood arose the Hyacinth, its leaves 
stained with the syllable expressive of lamentation. 

Hyacinthus, a type of the luxuriant vegetation of 
summer, stricken in the dog-days by the orb of the 
sun-god, the typical discus, was mourned like so 
many other mythical personages, Hellenic and Barba- 
rian, Linus or Kor6, Dionysus or Adrastus, Attis, 
Adonis, and Osiris, as a type at the same time of 
common humanity. For three days sacrifices were per- 
formed to Apollo, with rites soothing or propitiatory, at 
the tomb of Hyacinthus ; — no crown was worn at the 
meal, no bread eaten but certain cakes only, no paean 
was sung to the god, and all else that was customary 
on occasions of public sacrifice, in this instance was 
omitted ; — the meal was eaten in orderly solemnity, and 
then each went his way. Welcker observes, that in 
the Hyacinthia thus celebrated, the violence of grief 
that occurs elsewhere in parallel celebrations was 
sobered to the pitch of Spartan propriety. The second 
day was an outburst of cheerfulness and joy, in song 

VOL. IV. 2 R 
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and dances and music, cavalcades of youth, and 
processions of flower-bearing maidens ; and there can 
be little doubt that as the grief was connected with the 
death of Hyacinthus, so the revulsion celebrated his 
elevation to heroic life, as he was represented on 
his sepulchre carried by goddesses to heaven.^ 

Thus it will be seen there was a parallelism between 
the fate of Kastor and that of Hyacinthus, that would 
co-operate with other influences, local and national, to 
draw their mythology into closer union ; and by the 
same rule that Leda and her twins are Amyclsean, the 
Hyacinthine fable seems to have been transferred to 
the seat of the Dioscuri at Therapne : Flora loquitur, 

" Prima Therapnseo feci de sanguine florem, 
£t manet in folio scripta querela sao." 

The purple bud, then, on the vase I consider to repre- 
sent the symbolical hyacinth as emblem of the Lace- 
daemonian festival, and associated with the Dioscuri 
from their intimate relation to the celebration, and to 
Amyclae and Amyclaean Apollo. Confirmation of this 
view appears in several parallel vase-paintings, espe- 
cially of the earlier styles ; the emblem is introduced 
in the same remarkable manner on a vase in the 
British Museum (436), at the back of two youths, 
evidently the Dioscuri on galloping horses, each with 
spear in hand, but otherwise unarmed and nude. 

On another vase, where it is similarly applied, the 
mounted Dioscuri sit face to face ; between the horses 
stands the Ledsean swan. 

Another highly interesting and most beautiful vase, 
also in the British Museum (562), exhibits the 

^ Pausan. iii. 19, 4. 
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Dioscuri standing face to face, as if in converse, or 
rather like guards; they have purple cloaks, and 
behind each stands his horse; by the horse to the 
right is a female in purple dress, probably Leda ; on 
the horse to the left is a youth whom I claim as 
Hyacinthus ; behind him and also behind Leda, comes 
forward the empurpled bud, and the same flower 
repeated, to form a regular border, circles the vase 
above and below. On the reverse is a quadriga seen 
from the front, — it may be that of Apollo ; on either 
side a young man, one mounted, one beside his horse, 
a Dioscurian contrast : are they the sons of the Dios- 
curi who are associated with their father at Argos and 
on the throne of Amyclaean Apollo, or are they the 
Dioscuri repeated, and, as on the front of the vase, in 
the position of Apheterioi, as Pausanias saw them at 
the entrance of the Spartan dromos ? 

The hyacinth border occurs on the vase previously 
referred to, and also on one numbered 574, with 
the departure of Kastor, represented as bearded, and 
with a white petasus ; (on the reverse is Dionysus 
with goat and satyrs. ^) The white petasus enables us 
to identify Kastor again on the vase 579. 

This coincidence in the application of the emblem, 
whether singly or as a border, confirms the previous 
conclusions : it must be observed, however, that the 
bud will frequently be found in ornaments where a 
very vague allusion only, if any, can be traced to the 
Dioscuri or to Hyacinthus; but in such cases we 

^ The goat as Kfpacn^r (Earip. Cycl. 52) may be held by some to 
be an antitype of his namesake Kastor, who in this instance has a 
beard, as additional hint at relationship. — See Welcker, Kleine 
Schrift. i. p. 3. 
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have to fall back on the recollection that the flower 
had a general as well as special significance, — ^it ranges 
with the narcissus as one of the established types of 
floral luxuriance and of the operations of germinating 
nature, as we find that at Hermione it was sacred to 
Chthonian Demeter.^ Equally general appears to be 
the symbolism of the double pardalis on the neck of 
the vase, occurring as it does in very various connec- 
tion ; otherwise it invites interpretation as an allusion 
to the united twins. 

The Dioscuri on the vase 574 have long hair like 
the Hyacinthus of our vase, — like the Homeric 
Achaeans, KapqicofLWiinnes ; but even in Dorian times it 
was a Spartan custom, if not law,^ to wear the hair 
long.' Their practice, mentioned by Herodotus, to 
dress their hair carefully before a battle, may have 
been a matter of convenience for the helmet, or smart- 
ness of military parade. 

Hyacinthine is an epithet for beautiful hair in the 
Odyssey,* and Philostratus gives such hair fairly enough 
to the youth whose name it shared or borrowed.^ 
Nonnus also has €vx<uTnv *Tcuav6ov.^ 

The Hyacinthus of Porphyry is clothed aUtrop^vpfp 

But the Hyacinthine symbol re-appears, and even 
more ambitiously, on the reverse of the vase: the 
examination of its appropriateness to the very con- 
trasted subject here, may serve as a crucial instance to 
test the truth of the identification. 

* Paus. ii. 35, 4. ® Plutarch, Lysand. I. 

« Cf. Bekker, Charicles, ii. p. 381. * Odyss. vi. 231. 

» Philost. Icon. xxiv. p. 798. Cf. Philost. Jun. 14. ^ Lib.xix. 
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Pausanias tells us that Spartan victors at Olym- 
pia dedicated tripods at Amy else, — a notice recalled 
at once by the tripod and hyacinth on either side of 
the stalwart wrestlers, — or we may even regard the 
group as typical of the athletic contests of the Hya- 
cinthia. These hints, however, appear to me unsatis- 
factory when weighed against the reasons that convince 
me that the wrestlers are personages no less distin- 
guished than Ajax and Odysseus, who wrestled for a 
tripod at the funeral games of Patroclus, and that the 
hyacinth alludes to the fate of Ajax, precipitated by 
the untoward issue of a later contest with the same 
antagonist. This fate was commemorated in festivals 
and rites resembling those in which Hyacinthus was 
lamented, and associated still more distinctly with the 
same emblematical flower, — the hyacinth being said to 
have sprung from the blood of Ajax also, and still 
further, to bear the signature of his boding name in 
the letters of the mournful ejaculation, A I, or Al. 

" Littera communis mediis pueroque viroque 
Inscripta est foliis, hsec nominis, ilia querels." 

Ovid. Metam. xiii. 397. 

From Ovid we may also borrow lines that describe the 
resolute intentness of our athletes, who, rejecting the 
{S/tMi with which the Homeric heroes are girt, come to 
the contest perfectly nude, according to what was held 
the more civilized practice of later times, and have 
seized and grasped each other, not in the close embrace 
of the Iliad, but after a proper schema of the palaestra. 

" Inque gradu stetimus, certi non cedere ; eratqae 
Cum pede pes junctus : totoque ego pectore pronus 
£t digitoa digitis et frontem'fronte premebam." 

Ovid. Met. ix. 43. 
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Ajax ir€k(opio» is described by Homer as standing a 
head and shoulders above the other Greeks.^ Odysseus, 
though broad-shouldered, is lower than Agamemnon.^ 
In the description of their wrestling-match it has 
always been observed that Homer sets forth the 
equipoUency of strength and art in the exercise, the 
art of Odysseus having even slightly the advantage ; 
and in later times it was an admitted principle of the 
palaestra that in this contest, above all others, the com- 
bination of skill and physical power was exhibited in 
the greatest perfection. 

Now the contrast of the two figures on the vase is 
far too marked not to be intentional ; one is at least a 
head and shoulders taller than the other, and his hips 
and legs are particularly superior in form and sub- 
stance ; but at the same time there is to me an ex- 
pression of confidence and pluck about the smaller 
figure, indicative of a match for even greater odds of 
weight and inches. 

" Then rose (to the invitation of Achilles) mighty 
Telamonian Ajax, and Odysseus much contriving stood 
up, skilled in wiles. They seized each other with 
strong hands oyi^^, like answering beams of a lofty 
house that are fitted by the renowned builder, fending 
the force of the winds." The comparison seems to be 
to rafters that lean against each other, and are dove- 
tailed or mortised at the point of contact, as the bodies 
of the wrestlers were locked together while their feet 
were at a distance. The comparison would suit the 
group before us equally well, though the contact is 
less close. 

I presume we can take it only as a coincidence that 

» Iliad, ill. 229. » Ibid. 197. 
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this simile from carpentry is applied to a group in 
association with the Dioscuri, of whom at Sparta there 
was an archaic type, the BoKava, a system of planks 
consisting of two uprights, united with cross bars, and 
said to be a rude representation of men embracing.^ 

After struggling until the Greeks were impatient, 
Ajax first lifted Odysseus, — but Odysseus was not un- 
mindful of guile — Bo\x)v S ov \rfier *0Bv<r<r€V9j by a 
dexterous turn of the leg he relaxed his sinews, threw 
him backwards, and fell on the top of him. In his 
turn he endeavours to lift Ajax, but could scarcely 
stir him from the ground, and both came down together 
side by side, and Achilles awarded to each an equal 
prize. 

Thus the power and skill— physical force and craft 
of the two heroes, are placed in contrast in this contest, 
which becomes an anticipation of their future contest 
for the arms of Achilles, the fatal cause of the suicide 
of Ajax, when their respective claims were rested on 
the same contrasted qualifications and on correspond- 
ing services. 

Hence this encounter, amicable though it be, is not 
the less ominous ; and even the funereal occasion of it 
helps to harmonize it with the allusion to the hyacinth, 
and with the parallel that is suggested between the 
death of Ajax and that of the object of the solemn 
mourning of the Hyacinthia. 

There seems no notice, such as might have been 
expected, of the celebration of Aianteia at iBgina, but 
the accounts of the Foseidonia celebrated at the island 
correspond with those of the Hyacinthia in many 

^ See Welcker, Trilogie, note, p. 224 ; Plutarch, de Frat. Am., 
and coins of Cyprus and Thasos. 
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particulars; and as Hyacinthus was mourned in a 
festival of Apollo, so Ajax, I have little doubt, was 
the chief object regarded in the grief of the festival of 
Poseidon. Those who perished in the Trojan ex- 
pedition, as well those slain in fight as the still more 
numerous victims of the tempestuous sea, were then 
mourned, and for eleven days the iSginetans feasted, 
like the Spartans, in silence, no servant being present. 
The usual re-action, however, was here more violent, 
and it was as unrestrained Aphrodisia, that the festival 
was brought to a close. 

Among the iBginetan victims of Troy, Ajax must 
have been chiefly regarded and mourned ; and in the 
* Aias Mastigophoros ' of Sophokles we find what to my 
apprehension is certain allusion to solemn and even 
vehement wailings, and moreover at iEgina, although 
Sophokles for well-known motives urges chiefly the 
Salaminian and Athenian connections of the hero. 

In v. 623 and ff. are anticipated the grief and 
despair of his aged mother, her shrill wails, beating of 
her breast, and torn grey hairs : 

Xfvx^ de 77P9 fianfp yiv Stow roonoOira 

il>p€VOfi6pms wcowijf, 

(ukunv, oiXivoy 

ovd* ohcrpas y6ov SpyiBof ojfiovt 

^(r€i dvcfiopos, dXX o^vToyovs fuv i^das 

Bprfyrftrei, x^P<^'rXi7«croi ^ 

cV OTepvcMri ir€<raihnrai 

dovmi Koi ndkias apvypa xoiras. 

In verse 850, again, the loud wail of Ek'iboia throughout 
the city alludes to a clamorous and solemn lamenta- 
tion: 

7 nov ToKaiva, rrfvS^ Stop Kkvjj 0ariv, 
r/o-fi ^iyav k(dkvt6v iv ndiTff TrdXfi. 
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Eriboia herself is indeed by her name a personification 
of the loud grief for the dead. 

Here, however, we become entangled in the diflSculty 
that not clamour, but silence, — mute dejection, not 
loud complaint, — characterized the grief solemnized by 
the iBginetans : this difficulty might in ordinary cases 
enforce the sacrifice of my deductions, but in this we 
find ourselves brought round to them again by the in- 
vestigation of a parallel rite. The silent dejection we 
have already seen is common to the Hyacinthia, and 
gave the epithet of ' silent ' to Amyclae, which suggested 
more than one explanatory tale.^ Yet it is difficult 
not to connect the name of Amyclae, seat of the solemn 
mourning, with a/iv^is^ the proper expression for the 
tearing or self-laceration in sign of sorrow among 
Greek mourners. The word occurs in the description 
of the wild grief of Eriboia, just quoted, and compare 
^schylus Choeph. 22, {<^ivioi9 d/ivjfAolSf) and Eurip. 
Androm. 828. The pards and wild cats of the vase 
and of the throne of Amyclaean Apollo may, with 
other signification, not have been without allusion to 
this. 

How, then, are the conflicting indications to be 
reconciled? Was the silent and " dejected 'haviour " 
a second phase of the solemnized grief, exhausted in a 
previous outburst of lamentation, — as we find in the 
myth of Kor^, that it is after the first paroxysm of 
wild distress that Demeter sits dull and silent and 
impassive? This is the explanation to which I in- 
cUne. Solon is said to have forbidden this prac- 
tice of self-laceration at funerals as uncouth and bar- 
barous;^ but we can make no use of this late record 

^ See Servius on iEneid. x. ^ Platarch, Solon, 21. 
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to account for the transformation of clamorouB rites 
in the present instance. Homer himself, however, is 
witness to the association of the fate of Ajax with 
expressive silence: I have no doubt whatever that 
the disregard of the appeal of Ulysses by the shade 
of Ajax — his haughty silence — ^was a trait suggested 
by the mournful silence in which his death was com- 
memorated ; it is one instance, out of numbers, of the 
art of the poet in addressing the recollections of his 
hearers without repeating them, and converting a 
memory, by originality and pathos, into a surprise. 

The first Trojan slain by Telamonian Ajax in the 
Iliad is Simoeisius, a blooming stripling, son of 
Anthemion, bom on the banks of the Simois, whence 
his name, but never to repay his parents their care : 
his life was to be brief; struck by the spear of 
mighty Ajax, he fell to the earth like a poplar that 
springs in a moist and grassy marsh, slender and with 
branchmg top ; cut do^ Ih sharp steel to fomish 
felloes for chariot-wheels, it lies drying and dead on 
the banks of the stream. 

The slender tree cut down and dying on the banks 
of a river, obviously corresponds, not only with the fate, 
but with the floral and fluviatile symbolism and name 
of Simoeisius Anthemides, who seems to represent a 
Trojan Hyacinthus ; this, however, is not all, and it 
was not alone enough that the slain and the similitude 
should harmonize, but there was particular reason 
why of such a youth and so compared, Ajax should 
be the slayer, — Ajax, whose own destiny and whose 
own relation to floral symbolism seem prefigured] in 
those of his youthful victim. The poplar aptly repre- 
sents a blooming stripling, i^Weov OaXepop; it is also 
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appropriate as of accepted funereal association : the 
aiyeipof was the tree of the grove of Persephone ; 
Herakles found it on the banks of Acheron, whence 
it was called by Homer, Acherois.^ To refresh him- 
self, he put on his head a chaplet of its twigs, the 
o^o^^ not named without significance in the simile ; and 
to this incident was traced the origin of the dark 
and bright sides of the leaves of the silver poplar.^ 

On a vase of the Basilicata published by Panofka 
(Zeus Basileus and Herakles Kallinikos)^ Herakles, in 
an attitude of rest, as after a finished labour, holds 
the poplar branch, and before him stands Hermes 
extending a scyphus, apparently to make a libation, 
as Herakles makes no movement to take the vessel, 
and a funereal libation as indicated by the low Ionic 
column : this is called by Panofka a suggestion of an 
altar, but it is assuredly recognizable as sepulchral 
by the black taenia with which it is bound, — a stele 
of the dead — the dead to whom Odysseus on a like 
occasion makes like propitiation. 

Hence the aSyeipos was properly called by Plutarch ^ 
4>iKoir€v6ri9j and Sophokles, like Homer, adopted it as 
a type of frail humanity.^ Something was due, in this 
general acceptation, to the mournful import of the 
initial syllable, and this is a last coincidence that 
completes the suggestiveness of its association with 
the name and achievement of Aias. 

Plausible as these combinations are, they may be 
thought to defeat themselves by proving too much: 
if implication and allusion are so abundant here, we 
are justified in expecting — even in demanding, on 

^ PaoB. ▼. 14, 3. s Servius ad ifineid. yiii. 276. 

' Quoted in Stobseus, cv. 57. ^ Frag. Sophocl. 692, Dind. 
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ground of poetic consistency, — that they shall be more 
or less apparent in every adventure in the epic ; yet 
what is the special propriety in the immediately pre- 
ceding passage of the death of Echepolus by Anti- 
lochus, — of Elephenor by Agenor, — nay, what is the 
particular reason (for such by analogy there should 
be) for Antilochus being the first to slay a Trojan ? 

This is not the place to find, or refer to, the an- 
swers to such questions, which would lead us far and 
wide ; and I state them merely to give emphasis to my 
conviction of the principle they presuppose, which 
presses itself upon us so constantly in the study of 
the vases, and the recognition of which is one of the 
most valuable results contributed by the investigation 
of 'the significance of Greek monuments, to that of 
Greek literature. This is the principle, — that in a 
Greek work of art scarcely any detail, and never any- 
thing above the rank of detail, can be said to be 
adopted in mere arbitrariness and caprice; and that 
it is not a single propriety, however apt, but nothing 
less than a coincidence of several converging pro- 
prieties, that sufficed to determine a Greek artist in 
his selection from the inexhaustible wealth of materials 
which he had at hand, and which he knew so well 
to marshal and harmonize for the realization of one 
grand yet simple ethical expression. 



XVI.— ON THE SICILIAN AND SARDINIAN 

LANGUAGES.! 

BY JOHN HOGG, ESQ., M.A., F.R.8., FOR. SEC. R.S.L.^ &C. 

(Read December 12th, 1850.) 

In the present Essay I purpose giving a notice of the 
Sicilian and Sardinian Languages, principally as they 
exist at this day in general use. 

Daring a tour I made some years ago in Sicily, I 
noted down many of the words as spoken by the pea- 
santry, and compared them with the corresponding 
words in Italian, some of which I will here insert, 
together with specimens of Sicilian Poetry ; and in 
order to show the great similarity of the modem lan- 
guage of Sicily with that of Sardinia, I will also add a 
few examples of the latter, and make some observa- 
tions on the Sardinian dialects derived in part from 
Adelung^s * Mithridates,* the recent valuable account 
of the * Island of Sardinia,' by J. W. Tyndale, Esq., 
and other sources. 

The proximity of these two large islands, and their 
having been subjected to similar ruling powers, — 

^ Since this Essay was read before the Subsection of Ethnology, 
at the Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at fklinburgh, on the 2nd of August, 1850, it has been 
corrected, and much enlarged. It was also read before the Royal 
Society of Literature, December 12th, 1850. 
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Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, 
Saracens, Spaniards, and others, — led me at the time 
of my travels in Sicily to suppose that there was in 
fact considerable resemblance between the modem 
dialects of the Sicilian and Sardinian languages ; but 
previous to the recent publication of Mr. Tyndale's 
able work, I had no accurate or sufficient data for 
proving my supposition. After I left Sicily, in July, 
1826, it was my desire to have visited Sardinia, but 
owing to the difficulties of reaching that island, the 
then want of steam communication between it and 
the Italian ports, and the prevalence in summer of 
malaria in Sardinia, I was prevented from putting my 
wish into execution. Since that period, professional 
duties and other studies have hindered me from again 
visiting the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Some travellers have asserted that the modem 
Sicilian dialect is the nearest to the Calabrian and 
vulgar Neapolitan dialects, though I apprehend this 
assertion is erroneous ; for, from all accounts which I 
have met with, the Calabrian is but little different 
from the Neapolitan; and this last harsh and vulgar 
dialect of the Italian differs greatly from the Sicilian^ 
which is softer and more harmonious than the former. 
The Neapolitan prefers broad deep -toned sounds, 
doubles its consonants, and inserts one or two syl- 
lables in every word capable of being increased ; the 
Sicilian loves obtuse sounds, lengthens the vowels, 
slides over the consonants, and speaks close and 
nearly in a mutter. The former abounds in dactyl 
endings ; the latter in spondees, or strongly accented 
terminations. The Neapolitan chiefly uses the vowels 
a and e ; on the contrary, the Sicilian selects the i and 
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u, which give it more of an Arabic cast ; the former 
terminates the plurals of masculine nouns in e, the 
latter ends both feminine and masculine plurals in i. 

The principal dialects of the Sicilian language may 
be classed under the three following periods,^ begin- 
ning at about the eighth century of the Christian era. 

The first — from the eighth to about the eleventh 
century — in which Latin prevailed, being but little 
corrupted, and it was mixed with some Greek, but 
very many Arabic words and phrases. 

The second — from the commencement of the ele- 
venth up to the fourteenth century, or somewhat 
beyond it : little Latin and Arabic enter into its com- 
position ; this dialect is found to approximate nearly 
to, or in fact to have been the parent of, the modern 
pure Italian^ or the Tuscan^ idiom. 

And the third — which I term the ' modern Sicilian ' — 
became modified, or corrupted, as it exists at this day, 
between about the middle of the fourteenth and the 
seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 

Sicily, indeed, had a most important share in form- 
ing the language of the true Italian, because in its 
earlier or second dialect, as here classed, we find it to 
have been much nearer the present and correct Tuscan 
idiom, than the ' modem Sicilian,' or even any of the 
numerous Italian dialects of this age. Petrarch con- 
sidered that Italian poetry was born in Sicily, — " che 
la nostra poesia nascesse in Sicilia, dicendolo aperta- 
mente il Petrarca;" and Dante* makes the term 

^ Although the times specified in these divisions are only to he 
taken as nearly fixing the respective periods, still they will he found 
sufficiently exact for general purposes. 

^ See additional note 1, at the end of this Paper. 
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* Siciliana favella' synonymous with Italian poetical 
language. 

Cesarotti well observes — ' The Sicilians 

distinguished themselves beyond others, and gave 
such value to our language, that, according to the say- 
ing of Dante, the vulgar idiom^ and Sicilian were 

equivalent.* — ("I Siciliani si distinsero so- 

pra gli altri, e diedero tal pregio alia nostra favella, 
che al dir di Dante, idioma volgare e Siciliano valea lo 
stesso.") ^ 

In fact, Dante expressly said, — ' It appears that the 
vulgar SiciUan had received a renown above the other 
(vulgar idioms) ^ inasmuch as all the poems which the 
Italians made were said to be in Sicilian.' — (" Pare, 
che il volgare Siciliano abbia assunto la fama sopra gli 
altri {idiomi volgari); con cib sia che tutti i poemi 
che fanno ^V Italiani si chiamino in Siciliano. '') — 
Dante ' della Volgare Eloquenza,' lib. i. cap. 12. 

In order to illustrate this view of the formation of 
this early, or, as I have termed it, second dialect, of 
Sicily — I purpose to give a shght notice of some of 
the principal poets of that country, — from the earliest 
of whom history has left any record, after the revival 
of letters,' to the age of the immortal Dante, — viz. 
from A. D. 1189 to a.d. 1290, — a period of only one 
century ; adding, at the same time, several examples 
of their respective poems. 

I must first observe that the Sicilian annalists and 
prose writers composed their chronicles and histories 

' See additional note 2. 

* Cesarotti, * Saggio sopra la Lingua Italiana/ part iv. s. 3. Pa- 
dova, 1785. 

' See additional note 3. 
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up to, and even beyond, the latter of the dates here 
given, in Arabic or Latin,* and not in the Sicilian ver- 
nacular tongue. 

The year 1189 was memorable in the history of 
Sicily as that in which William II. or the Good, died. 
This virtuous king was, in the latter part of his life, 
nearly connected with our own country, by having mar- 
ried Joan, the third daughter of Henry II. of England. 
Tiraboschi calls him * splendido protettor de' poeti,' — 
and M. Simonde-Sismondi has thus written of him : 
'* Hugo Falcandus et Romuald de Salerne, qui vfeu- 
rent tons deux a la cour de Guillaume, ^taient dis- 
tingu^s parmiles ^crivains Latins; tandisque la langue 
Italienne, qu'on appelait alors Sicilienne, commen9ait 
aussi k se former, et qu'on chantait k Palerme des 
poesies dans ce dialecte nouveau. Ainsi le r^gne de 
Guillaume — le Bon, que ce prince n'a illustr^ ni par 
de grands exploits, ni par de grands talents politiques, 
ni par aucun trait marquant de caract^re, forme n^an- 
moins une ^poque importante dans Thistoire d'ltalie, 
comme ^tant celle de la renaissance des lettresJ^^ 

Although William II. does not appear to have been 
himself a poet, nor can I find that any verses have 
been attributed to his pen, still Francesco da Buti, a 
writer of the fourteenth century, records that in his 
court were assembled good poets — ** In essa corte . . . 
. . . erano li buoni dicitori in rima d'ogni conditione.'*^ 
Consequently, we can only concede to him the praise 
and honour — and indeed no inconsiderable ones — of 

' See additional note 4. 

^ * Biographic Universelle,' vol. xix. p. 136. Paris, 1817. 
^ Tiraboschi, ' Storia della Litteratura Italiana/ vol. iv. lib. iii. 
cap. 3. 8. 2, not. (a). 
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having been the royal patron of poets, and the noble 
cause of the revival of poesy and letters, after the long 
and dark period of the sleep of literature. So then, 
' with greater reason the pre-eminence,' as Tiraboschi 
relates, * of antiquity in Italian poetry is conceded to 
CiullOy or Vincenzo d'Alcamo^ or, as others write, dal 
CamOy a Sicilian.' ^ 

The Saracenic town of Alcamo in Sicily, which is 
distant from Palermo about 27 miles to the s. w., is 
proud of having given birth to the first * original poet 
who wrote verses in the linguaggio volgare, Sicilian or 
ItaliaUy^ in the latter portion of the twelfth century of 
our era, — about a.d. 1190 : he bore the name of his 
native town — Ciullo^ d^ Alcamo y and was honoured by 
some authors with the appellation of ' Celio Siculo,* 
the * Sicilian CcbUiis.' 

This writer and others, of mediaeval date, composed 
during this and the following century in the dialect of 
my second period, which is more ancient than that 
now generally used. I here give some specimens 
of this earlier or second Sicilian dialect, to show that 
it closely approximates to the pure Italian. The 
annexed is an ode, or Canzone, to his Madonna, by 
Ciullo d^Alcamo, — or, as the prelate Leone Allacci calls 
him, Ciulo da Canto. 



^ " Con piil ragione si concede il primato di antichitk nella poesia 
Italiana a Ciullo, ossia Vincenzo d* Alcamo, o, come altri ecrivono, dal 
Camo, Siciliano." (Ibid. s. 3.) 

^ See additional note 5. 

^ See additional note 6. 

^ See additional note 7. 
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" Virgo beata ajutami, 
Che io non perisca a torto. 
Rosa fresca aulentissiroa, 
Che vieni in ver Testate 
Gli uoxnini ti disiano 
Palzelle, e maritate. 
Traggemi d'este focora. 
Si t'este a bolontate 
Per te non ajo nocte e dia 
Pensando pur di voi Madonna mia." ' 

See likewise a poem by him entitled ' Amante e 
Madonna,' in * Parnaso Italiano,' vol. i. p. 4 — 18. 
Venezia, 1819. 

Our own Hallam, in his able work on the ' Middle 
Ages/ has so accurately described my views of the 
Sicilian literature of this period, that I here transcribe 
his narration. 

" Though Italian phrases are mixed up in the 
barbarous jargon of some charters, not an instrument 
is extant in that language before the year 1200."^. . . 
" Nor is there a vestige of Italian poetry older than 
a few fragments of Oiullo d'AlcamOj a Sicilian, who 
must have written before 1193, since he mentions 
Saladin" (who died at Damascus in that year or the 
year before') ''as then living."* 

Again he adds, — " The Sicilians claim the glory of 
having first adapted their own harmonious dialect to 
poetry. Frederic II. both encouraged their art and 

^ Page 287. Poeti Antichi Raccolti da Leone Allacci. Napoli, 
1661. 

^ See additional note 8. 

' See the Abb^ de Marigny's ' History of the Arabians/ vol. iv. 
p. 226. 

* Tiraboschi, (loc. cit.) s, 3. 
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cultivated it ; among the very first essays of Italian 
verse we find his productions, and those of his Chan- 
cellor Piero delle Vigne. Thus Italy was destined to 
owe the beginnings of her national literature to a 
foreigner and an enemy." ' 

The Sicilian historian, Vincenzo Auna^ writes — 
*^ Federico II. imperatore e primo R^ di Sicilia di 
questo nome, — fii nativo di Palermo — nell' anno 1 193, 
b 96, secondo Carlo Sigonio, ed altri autori," * — that 
the illustrious ' Frederic II. was a native of Palermo,* 
Born about the time in which William III. succeeded 
Tancred,' who had also greatly cultivated letters — as 
king of Sicily, — another distinguished writer of that 
island, the Professor Abate Francesco Ferrara* has 
styled him, ' one of the greatest geniuses that ever 

sat upon a throne becoming the cradle of the 

vulgar language^ and of poetry ^ which passed from 
thence into Italy in order to be perfected.' 

Frederic II. preferred to speak Sicilian y and was 
perfect master of Greek, Latin, German, French, Pro- 
ven9al, and Arabic. Having married, for his third 
wife, Isabella, daughter of John, king of England, he 
is worthy of our especial regard : death, however, 
deprived literature of his further protection, when he 
had just passed the prime of life, in the middle of the 
13th century. He, and his two natural sons Man- 

' Hallam, ' Middle Ages/ vol. iii. chap. 9, part ii. p. 556 (edit, 7). 

* * La Sicilia Inventrice/ p. 30. Palermo, 1704. 

' See additional note 9. 

^ " Uno dei piii grandi genj che siano stati sul trono 

divenendo la cuUa della lingua, e della poesia volgare, che passarono 
indi in Italia per perfezionarsi." — ' Guida dei Viaggiatori in Sicilia>' 
p. 240. Palermo, 1822. 
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fred ' and Enzo, showed their love for the native muse 
of Sicily in having composed poems in the vulgar Ian- 
guage^ of much interest and some beauty, at a period 
when Italian poetry was being born again and under- 
going a new formation. 

* And truly/ as Tiraboschi states, * the seeing that 
Italian poetry was much prized, and cultivated in the 
court of Frederic II., who ascended the throne of 
Sicily in the year 1197, is another no contemptible 
argument to prove that it was born among the Sid- 
lions. We have already elsewhere cited (lib. i. cap. 2. 
s. 4.) the passage in which Dante highly commends 
the magnificence and splendour of Frederic in attract- 
ing to his court the more accomplished geniuses of 
that age: so we have there quoted the saying of 
Dante himself, which goes to confirm that which was 
a little before established, that is to say, that whatever 
was then written in the Italian tongue, was said to be 
written in the Sicilian tongue ; as if that island, having 
given birth to the vulgar poetry^ had also desired to 
impart to it its own proper name.' ^ 

' His poems have been lost : " Manfredi, dilettavasi pure di poesia, 
e bench^ niuna cosa ci sia di lui rimasta." ' Tiraboschi, torn. iy. lib. 
iii. cap. 3. s. 5. 

^ " £ verameDte il vedere la poesia Italiana pregiata assai e colti- 
▼ata Delia corte di Federigo II., che sali sal trono della Sicilia Tan 
1197, ^ un altro non ispregievole argomento a provare che tra Stci- 
liam ella naacesse, Abbiam gi& altrove recato (lib. i. cap. 2) il passo 
in cui Dante altamente commenda la magnificenza e lo splendore di 
Federigo nell' allettare alia sua corte i piti leggiadri ingegni di quell' 
etk ; anzi abbiamo ivi allegato il detto del medesimo Dante, che pu6 
servir di conferma a ci6 che poc' anzi si h stabilito, cio^ che tutto ci6 
che allora scriveasi in lingua Italiana, dicevasi scritto in lingua iS^tct- 
liana ; come se quest' isola, avendo data la nascita alia volgar poesia, 
avesae ancora voluto imporle il suo proprio nome." — {Ibid, s. 5.) 

VOL. IV. 2 U 
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So indeed, Mongitore has recorded, Fridericus '* in- 
ter primos Etruscos poetas recensetur k Gesualdo et 
Vellutello in comment, ad Petrarcham^ qui expendentes 
verba cap. 4, * Triumphi Amoris/ 

' £i Siciiiani, che fiirono gik primi/l 

ut pnmos poetas Fridericum et Entium ejus filium 
nominant." — (Bibl. Sic. torn. i. p. 247. Panorm. 
1707.) 

I have here introduced three specimens of different 
kinds of poetry by Frederic II., which are supposed to 
have been composed very early in the 13th century : 
they are parts of three distinct poems. ^ 

(1) " Delia Primavera 

Ciascvna rivera 

S' adorna ; 

Di queUa, como Bpera, 

D' amore vertue sogg^oma 

In gioia manera 

Tuttora Imprimera 

Ritoma." 

(2) " Diviso m' ha lo core, 

£ lo corpo ha 'n halia, 
E tienemi in Milia 
Forte incatenato. 
La fiore d' og^i fiore 
Prego per cortesia, 
Che pid non mi sia 
Lo Buo detto fallato, 
N^ disturbato 
L' Imperadore, 
N^ suo valore 
Sia menovato, 
N^ abbassato 
Per altro amadore." 

^ They are taken from the ' Parnaso Italiano/ vol. i. pp. 105, 116, 
and 104| published at Venice in 1819. 
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(3) " Dio del Cielo, tu che lo m. 

Or mi dona il tuo conforto : 

Del peggiore, che sia giammai, 
Vengiami ; il vedess' io morto 

Con pene e dolori assai, 

Poi ne saria a buon porto ; 
Ch^ io ne earia gandente ; 

A tutto lo mio vivente ; 

Piangerialo infra la gente, 
£ batteriami a mano, 

Poi diria infra la mia mente, 

Lodo Dio Sovrano." 

The next poet of note — Piero delle Vigne — 
who was chancellor of Frederic, and attached to his 
court, about a.d. 1220, wrote also in the same Sicilian 
idiom. 

The following examples are portions of two of his 
odes. ^ 

I. " Amore, in coi di8i6 ed ho fidanza, 

Di yoi, bella, m' ha dato guiderdone ; 
Guardomi infin che veg^a la speranza. 
Pare aspettando btton tempo e stagione ; 
Com' uom, ch' h in mare, ed ha speme di gire, 
Quando vede lo tempo ed ello spanna ; 
E giammai la speranza non lo' nganna, 
* Cosi facci' eo. Madonna, in voi venire." 

II. " Per6 ch' Amore non si pu6 vedere, 
E non si tratta corporalemente ; 
Manti ne son di si foUe sapere, 
Che credono ch' Amore sia niente : 
Ma po ch' Amore si face sent^e 

Dentro dal cor signoreggiar la gente, 
Molto maggiore pregio de' avere, 
Che se '1 vedesse visibilemente." 



^ Ibid. p. 22 and p. 36. 
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The other principal Sicilian poets of the same cen- 
tury — most of whom flourished under Frederic their 
sovereign — are Rainieri and Rugierone^ of Palermo ; 
Guido delle Colonne^ a judge at Messina ; Odo delle 
Colonne, also of Messina ; Inghilfrediy a Sicilian, who 
lived at Palermo ; Manfred and Enzo ; Jacopo di Len^ 
tini, Mazeo di Riccho of Messina, Stefano da Messina, 
and Tomato di Sa^xo, likewise of Messina. ^ Many 
poems by these several authors {Manfred excepted) 
may be seen in the * Poeti Antichi,' by Leone Allaccij 
in CrescimbenVs large work, and in the modern collec- 
tion, published at Venice, with the title of ' Pamaso 
Italiano.' 

Enzo J or Entius — abbreviated from Lorenzo ^ or 
loLurentius — was, as has been stated, an illegitimate 
son of Frederic II., and king of Sardinia. Inheriting 
his father's talent and taste for poetry, he is consi- 
dered to have excelled him in the art of Song. I sub- 
join a sonnet ^ from his pen, of the date of 1245, which 
is in part a paraphrase of the first eight verses of Solo- 
mon, in his 3rd chapter of Ecclesuistes. 

*' Tempo vien di salire e di scend^re, 

£ tempo h di parlare e di tacere, 

£ tempo di ascoltare e d' imprend^re. 

Tempo di molte cose provedere, 
£ tempo h di vegghiare e d' offend^re, 

£ tempo di minacce non temere> 

£ temp' k d' ubbidire e riprend^re, 

£ tempo h d' infinger non vedere. 
Per6 io tengo saggio e conosceote 

Colai, che fa suoi fatti con ragione, 

£ che col tempo si sa comportare, 

' See additional note 10. 

2 Vide 'Pamaso Italiano/ vol. i. p. 217. 
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£ che 81 mette in placer della gente, 
Che Don si trovi nessuna cagione, 
Che sol d' un fatto si possa hiasmare." 

And it behoves me to mention in this place the 
modem Sappho of Sicily, whose name was Monna 
Nina, or 'Dame Nina,' as having been the first 
poetess, or female writer of verses, in this second 
dialetto volgare, and whom Crescimbeni states to have 
been the handsomest woman of her time and of her 
country. She is properly esteemed by most Italian 
authors as the first female who composed Italian 
poesy, or * Favella Siciliana.' Very little of her poetry 
is known to have been preserved to this day. ^ 

The fair Nina became enamoured of the Tuscan 
poet I Dante da Majano, through the renown of his 
verses, and corresponded with him in lyric songs. She 
subsequently, adding his name to her own, called her- 
self Nina di Dante. ^ 

The annexed sonnet was written by her about a. d. 
1290. 

" Qual siete voi, si cara proferenza. 

Che fate a me senza voi mostrare ? 

Molto m' agenzeria vostra parvenza 

Perch^ meo cor potesse dichiarare. 
Vostro mandato aggrada a mia intenza ; 

In gioia mi conteria d' udir nomare 

Lo vostro nome ; che fa proferenza 

D' essere sottoposto a me innorare ; 
Lo core meo pensar non saiiria 

Nessona cosa, che sturbasse amanza : 

Cos) affermo, e voglio og^'hor che sia. 
D' udendovi parlare h vollia mia ; 

Se vostra penna ha bona consonanza 

C61 vostro core, ed ha tra lor resia." * 



^ See additional note 11. ^ See additional note 1 2. 

* Crescimbeni, ' I'lstoria di Pocsia Volgare/ vol. iii. p. 84. Venezia^ 
1730. 
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All the specimens of poetry from the authors before 
given, as it will be remarked, terminate the verses in 
rhyme; and some in terza rima^ — the invention of 
which has been erroneously attributed to the great 
Dante, So I may observe that rhymes^ at this early 
date of Sicilian poetry, appear to me to have been 
taken from the vulgar or lower LatiUy and which in all 
likelihood were originally derived from Gothic or Teu- 
tonic verses ; but their frequency seems to have been 
increased after the example of the Saracenic or Arabic 
poets. The word * rime,* among Italian writers, often 
sigtn6es verses or poetry ; and 'rimatori' is also used 
generally for poets. Thus Vincenzo Auria has written, 
'^ che la prima origine delle rime volgari, b Italiane, 
che tanto bora stanno in uso, fu inventata in Sidlia, e 
si deve la gloria k Federico II. imperatore ;" ^ — * that 
the first origin of the vulgar or Italian poetry^ which 
is now so much in use, was invented in Sicily ^ and the 
glory of it is due to the emperor Frederic II.* 

And so Tiraboschi observes, — 'I think that Pe- 
trarch, in the two passages elsewhere (tom. iii.) quoted 
by us, in which he seems to affirm that the Sicilians 
had been the inventors of rhymes, did not mean to ex- 
press anything else than that they had been the first 
who composed poetry in our own vulgar language.^ — 
*' lo penso che il Petrarca ne' due passi da noi altrove 
allegati (tom. iii.) ove egli sembra afiermare che i Sid- 
liani fossero gl' inventori delle rime^ non altro volesse 
dirci, se non che essi furono i primi che poetassero nel 
volgar nostro linguaggio.^* ^ 

The Greek and Roman classical poets never made 

* • La Sicil. Invent.' p. 30. 

^ Storia della Lett. Ital. tom. iv. lib. iii. cap. 3. s. 4. 
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use of rhymes, strictly speaking, in their verses. Col. 
Mure, however, in his * Critical History of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Ancient Greece,' (vol. iii. 
p. 107,) has given some examples of rhyming cadences 
in lyric verses, from the collection of Athenseus. But 
these cannot be accounted as rhymes in the true and 
modern sense. He has also, in vol. ii. p. 115, ad- 
duced several examples from Homer of rhymes, or 
'' homophone sounds in the endings of contiguous 
verses :" still these, I think, can be best considered as 
accidental, and rarely, if ever, as intentional rhymes. 

In the Latin poets, particularly Prudentius and 
others, of the later period, some specimens of verses 
containing either true rhymes, or a near approximxi^ 
tion to rhyme, might be produced. As early examples 
of the former, I will here cite the four Neronian lines 
ridiculed by Persius, in his first Satire, about a.d. 60. 

" Torva MimaUoneis implerant comua bombis : 
£t, raptum vitulo caput ablatura euperbo 
Bassaris : et lyncem Msenas flexura corymbis, 
Evion iDgemioat : reparabilis assonat Echo." ^ 

And one of the earliest of the latter, perhaps, occurs in 
the following well-known lines of the emperor Hadrian, 
written in a.d. 138. 

" Animula, vagnla, blandula, 
HospcB comesqae corporis ; 
Quae nunc abibis in loca ? 
Fallidula, rigida, nudola. 
Nee, ut soles, dabis jocos." * 

The third, or more modem, dialect of the Sicilian, 
or Linguaggiu Sicilianu, is that which requires a fuller 

^ Persius, Sat. i. vv. 99 — 102. ^ See additional note 13. 
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and more detailed notice. The difference between 
the pare Italian^ which is also spoken by the upper 
classes, and this modern or corrupted Sicilian dialect, 
consists in the phrases and names, in the constant 
change of some of the vowels, in not distinguishing 
between the singulars and plurals of nouns, and in 
several very peculiar expressions; but the rules of 
grammar and the syntax will be found to be the same 
in both tongues. 

The most prevailing vowels in use with the Sicilians 
are i and u, and these are substituted for e and o of 
the Italians. These always occur at the end of the 
words ; sometimes even in the middle and beginning 
of them ; but the vowel t, at the commencement of 
the words before n, is mostly omitted. The Sicilians 
also change II into ddy d into t, al frequently into au, 
b into t7, gl into ggh^ q into cc^ qu into ch at the be- 
ginning of words, ch sometimes into k ; fi into sci, or 
more generally xi; nd into nn, p occasionally into ch, 
8 often into z, I in the middle of words mostly into r, 
and r in the futures of verbs into rr. 

The following are examples : 



Sicilkm, 


Italiitn 


siti 


Biete 


sarriti 


sarete 


furtuna 


fortnna 


idulu 


idolo 


ea, or jeu, or ja 


io 


vagnu 


baguo 


ura 


ora 


vucca 


bocca 


sunna 


Bono 


strati 


Btrade 


la patri 


il padre 


la matri 


la madre 
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SieUian, 


/fa/tan. 


nuddu 


nollo 


iddu 


eUi (egH) 


idda 


eUa 


middi 


mille 


Ytti 


voi 


aryoli 


arbore 


pirchi 


perch^ 


Ingrisi 


Inglese 


eu YOgghiu 


io voglio 


urtimu 


ultimo 


parrari 


parlare 


pozzu 


posso 


pinzeri 


pensieri 


zedda 


sella 


capiddu 


capeUo 


bedda 


bdla 


amau 


am6 


lodaa 


lod6 


figghiu 


6glio 


pigghia 


piglia 


to, so 


tuo, suo 


ntra 


intra 


ntunntt 


intondo 


nturnu 


intorno 


aju, avi 


ho, ha 


disinni 


disegni 


anna 


alma 


sciamma, or xiainma 


fiamma 


Bcinmi, or ziumi 


fiame 


chiddu 


qaello 


chin, or chia 


piu, or pia 


travagghiu 


travaglio 


cimsigghia 


consiglio 


cca 


qua 


xinri 


fiore 


ghiornu 


g^orno 


nni 


indi 


secunnu 


aecondo 


lu manna 


il mondo 
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Sieiliam. Italian. 

quannn quando 

fiinnu fondo 

chistu questo 

chianu piano 

ki chi 

unni onde 

cori cuore 

semu siamo 

avemu abbiamo 

Bonna sono 

fora fiirono 

appiru ebbero 

In ' modem Sicilian,' the works in prose are chiefly 
religious, and amusing tracts or little pieces, for the 
common people : there are, I believe, no large works, 
or books, of any great moment published in it ; in fact, 
the principal publications are poetical, consisting of 
love songs, amatory poems, funereal pieces, proverbs, 
idyls, descriptions of natural scenery, and the like. 
They possess great beauty, simplicity, and delicacy of 
expression. 

I have next transcribed some specimens of poetry 
in the Linguaggiu SidlianUy as spoken and written at 
the present day. 

I. By D. Simone Rau : 

" Apri Cerberu cani ; 0]k cui veni ? 
Un' anima dannata. Aspetta an pocu. 
Chi veni a fan cca 'ntra tanti peni ? 
La manca peDa mia la atari ddoca. 
Ch' ai fatta in vita tua ? Mai fici beni. 
Amai na donna, e nan mi detti locu. 
Va danca torn' in vita, 
Cbi cca non c'entra, cai ci porta foca." 
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Which I have thus rendered — 

The dog Cerberus opens ; Holla, who comes ? 

A condemned sonl. Wait a moment. 

What do von come here to do in such pains ? 

My grief wants to remain in this place. 

What have yon done in life ? I have not done well. 

I loved a lady, and she gave me no place. 

Go, then, and return to life. 

For no one enters here, who bears with him a flame. 

II. Part of the sweet ode to the Bee, hy D. Oio 
Meli : 

** Dimmi, dimmi, Apuzza nica : 
Unni vai cussl matinu ? 
Nun c' h cima, chi arrussica, 
Di lu munti a nui vicinn. 
Trema ancora, ancora luci 
La ruggiadantra li prati ; 
Duna accura, nun t' arrusci 
L' all d' oru dilicati ! 
Li sciuriddi durmigghiusi 
'Ntra li virdi soi buttuni 
Stannu ancora stritti, e chiusi, 
Cn li testi a pinnuluni. 
Ma r aluzza s' aflatica ! 
Ma tu voli, e fai caminu ! 
Dimmi, dimmi, Apuzza nica: 
Unni vai cussl matinu ? " ^ 

My English, though literal, translation is as follows : 

Tell me, tell me, nice little Bee, 
Where goest thou this morning ? 
There is no top, of the mountain 
Adjoining to us, which is red. 
Trembles still, still shines 

^ See ' Poesie Siciliane,' dell' Abate G. Mdi, tom. i. p. 159. 
Pakrmo, 1787. 
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The dew on the meadows ; 

Then beware, that thou rufflest not 

Thy delicate wings of gold I 

The flowers, hat asleep 

Within their green buds. 

Keep still closed, and shut up. 

With their heads pendolons. 

Bat thy small wing works hard ! 

Now thou fliest, and makest thy way ! 

Tell me, tell me, nice little Bee, 

Where goest thou this morning ? 

III. The next is a song from the same poet : 

" Quanna a culicchia eu Togghiu parrari, 
Ca spissu spissa mi veni la sfila ; 
A la finestra mi metta a filari ; 
Qaann' idda passa, poi rampa la fila. 
Cadi la fusa ; ed ea metta a gridari ; 
Gnari, pri caritk proitimila ; 
Idda la pigghia ; mi metti a gaardari, 
Ea mi nni vaja sappila suppila." 

And which I render thus : 

When I desire to speak to my lover. 

Which occars to me not anfreqaently, 

I place myself at the window to spin ; 

When he passes, then I break the thread. 

The spindle tumbles oat ; and I begin to cry ; 

Friend, for a kindness pick it me up ; 

He takes it up ; then he places himself to regard me. 

When I feel myself qaite overjoyed. 

IV. I add a translation of the following lines of 
* I'Eneidi di Virgiliu/ by Tummasu d^Aversa : 

"Talibus orabat dictis, arasque tenebat; 
Quum sic orsa loqui yates : Sate sanguine div^m, 
Tros Anchisiada, fecilis descensus Avemo ; 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis : 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras. 
Hoc opus, hie labor est." — (i£n. ti. 124-9.) 
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" Cu 8ti ditti prigava, e cu la manu 
Stringia V aatari Enea piatusa, e mestu ; 
La vati allura dissi ; o Gran Trojanu 
Scisu di eangu divinu, e manifestu, 
Cbi Diti, benchi sia troppu luntanu ; 
Sempri sta aperta, e sicci arriva prestu : 
Ma chi poi torni, e sta bell' aura scopra, 
Cca mporta la fatiga, e cca sta Y opra." 

V. And of which I here give another but more 
literal version, by D. Francescu Peranni : 

" Custi ditti prigava, e 1' ara Enea 
Strinceva, quannu accuminzau a parrari 
La Sibilla dicennu, o di 11 Dei 
Natu figghiu d'Anchisi. di la 'nfemu 
Facili n' h la scisa ; e notti, e ghiornn 
Aperta di Platuni sta la porta : 
Ma tumari 'narreri, e all' aura eccelsa 
Junciri, chistu h lu travagghiu, e 1' opra." 

'* So pray'd the Trojan prince ; and, while he pray'd. 
His hand upon the holy altar laid. 
Then thus replied the prophetess divine : 
O Goddess-bom ! of great Anchisea' line. 
The gates of hell are open night and day : 
Smooth the descent, and easy is the way : 
But, to return, and view the cheerful skies. 
In this the task and mighty labour lies." ' 

I will conclude these examples by inserting a trans- 
lation of the Lord's Prayer^ taken from Hervits* 
* Saggio Prattico delle Lingue/ No. 280, which 
seems strictly to accord with the ' modern Sicilian.' 

" Fatri nostru, chi stai in celu^ 

1 . Sia santificatu lu to nomu ; 

2. Vegna lu to regnu ; 

» Dryden's Virgil, iEn. book vi. vv. 188-95. 
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3. Sia &tta la tua yulonta coma in cda, cnasi in terra ; 

4. Dnnani di la nostra pani cutidiana ; 

5. Pirdona a nui li nostri piccati, comi noi perdonamn li 

nostri nimid ; 

6. £ non d fan cascari in tentazioni ; 

7. Ma liberani da mali. 

Amen.*' 

And for the sake of comparison with the former, 
and with the true Italian, a second translation of that 
prayer (No. 281), from the same author, is added. It 
differs somewhat from the last, and is written in a 
dialect of the modem Siciliafiy which is spoken at 
Piaza, Aiduni, Nicusia, and San Fratellu, where the 
Normans^ after having driven out the Saracens, esta- 
hlished garrisons. 

" Patri nostr ki stai in ddu, 

1. Sia santificat lu to nom ; 

2. Vegna lu to reg^ ; 

3. Sia fatta la toa yolanta, com in dda, cusi in terra ; 

4. Lu pang, nostr. cutidiana dunaci ozi ; 

5. E perdona a noi li debiti nostri, com noi perdonamo li 

nostri debituri ; 

6. E non d fare cascare in tentazion, 

7. Ma livrad da la male. 

Amen." > 

As I have before briefly observed that Sicily, like 
Sardinia, having undergone during a course of more 
than thirty centuries a remarkable succession of con- 
querors and rulers belonging to very different nations, 
its language has of course varied much, and has 
received from them more or less of foreign idioms 
and words. No inscriptions, or remains of antiquity, 
have handed down to us any traces or remnants of 

' See additional note 14. 
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the original language of the Sicani, or Siculi ; con-^ 
sequently, what the Siculian tongue — SicaniCj or Su 
culic — may have been, we know nothing. The lan- 
guage of the PhcmidanSf as preserved,^ is known to be 
of Hebraistic origin, or, as the modem Ethnologists 
term it, of the Shemitic family. Soon after the de- 
struction of Troy, 1183 years before the birth of 
Christ, some Trojans and others from Asia Mindr 
colonized a portion of the west of Sicily : traces of 
their angular letters and arrow-headed characters 
appear to me to exist in the earlier forms of the more 
ancient Grseco-Sicilian inscriptions and coins, as I 
have lately remarked in my Essay ' on a Greek 
Inscription discovered at the Baths of Segesta,' and 
published in vol. ii. (second series) of the * Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Literature. * 

Between seven and eight hundred years before our 
era, colonies from Greece settled in numbers in 
different parts of the island ; and Oreek^ especially the 
Doric dialect, as written in the simple, elegant, and 
tender verses of Theocritus and Moschus — both Graeco- 
Sicilians, and native poets,^ was early introduced, and 
continued in general use nearly to the time of Au- 
gustus. Then many Roman colonies arrived, and 
brought with them their Latin tongue, which gra- 
dually superseded the more perfect Greek. The 
Carthaginian or Punic language, being a branch or 
variety of the Phoenician, probably caused several 
Shemitic words to be retained in common use : some 
Punic epigraphs are to be seen on certain ancient coins 
and other monuments of Sicily. Another Shemitic 
language — Arabic — continued in vogue for a long 

^ See additioDal note 15. ' See additional note 16. 
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period during the conquest and reign of the Saracens, 
and many words, either purely Arabic or mixed with 
some strange idiom, still remain. 

The national tongue during the short dominion of 
the Goths did not become much altered ; but the 
Normans tended to introduce into it several French 
forms of speech ; and the Spaniards, probably upon 
the whole, effected a still greater change. 

Owing to most of the Sicilian historians of earlier 
date having (as before observed) written in Latin, no 
valuable or long prose compositions in their national 
language are, as far as I am aware, to be found. 
This consequently accounts for the principal writings 
in the Linguaggiu Sidlianu being songs, idyls, and 
bucolic poems ; so indeed the '' Sicelides Musse " 
still sing '' Syracosio versu " as of old, and the genius 
of the Syracusan bard, who sang — 

*Ap;(rrc /3o»xoXijcar, M&crai ^iXcu, apX^* doidas,^ 

Begin, O friendly Muses, begin the Bucolic lays, 

continues to preside over the SuceXJov fi€Ko9 {Bion. Idyl, 
vii. 1.) with the pastoral pipe' and lyre of the modem 
Sicilian poets, who have not yet ceased their melody, 
or even began to cry — 

Cease, O Muses, come, cease the Bucolic lays. 

I will only observe that the Sicilian language, as 
now spoken and written, strongly reminds me in style 
and pronunciation of the Doric Greek ; it is what I 
may perhaps call a Doric dialect of the Italian. 

1 Theocrit. Idyl. i. 122, 127. ' See additional note 17. 
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Next, as to the language of Sardinia. According 
to Adelung,^ Sardinian is divided into — I. The ancient 
native language ; and II. The foreign language. 

I. The native^ or proper Sardinian^ predominates in 
the greater portion of the island, and also in the 
capital Cagliari ; it has itself been formed from the 
Latin, but contains several Greek, French, German, 
and many Castilian words. It constitutes two prin- 
cipal dialects: 1st, the Campidanese in the southern, 
and 2nd, the Capo di Sopra in the northern part. 

Firsty The Campidanesian dialect has something in 
common with Sicilian ; whilst, on the other hand, it 
approaches to Spanish. Many of its words are still un- 
altered Latin; for example, impt^^, tres^nos, sunt; and 
in the conjugations, which in the present tenses are of 
like purport; thus, amti, amas^ amat^ amaus, amais^ 
amanta: the infinitive mood is amairiy or amai. 
Scarcely a couple of words terminate in e and o ; 
instead of which i and u prevail ; so they do frequently 
in the middle of words : and the plurals of the declen- 
sions always end in s. Except some other words or 
forms of Sy some verbal forms of f, and some abbre- 
viated of r, and n, nearly all the others terminate in 
the vowels a, t, or u. Consonants are sometimes 
inserted in the words, or vowels are prefixed to them ; 
for example, arrosa instead of rosa; amargu for 
amaro : II is also changed into dd^ v into 6, gu into 
gh or gy as gherra for guerra. The articles su and sa 
correspond with i7, lo^ and la in Italian: e.g. su liburu 
for il libra ; in the plural is liburus for i libri; and is 
parauKs for le parole. — Second, The dialect of Capo di 
Sopra in the north of Sardinia is, I conceive, much 

^ Mithridatee, vol. ii. p. 528. 
VOL. IV. 2 Y 
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the same as that of Logudaro, which is, according to 
Adelung^^ very old, and is itself distinctly separated 
from the last, or the Campidanese, so that those 
changes do not generally ensue ; hut the final letters 
and € sometimes remain. The plural articles are 
here sos and sas ; e. g. sos ojos for gli occhi^ and the 
infinitive termination is are^ as amare instead of 
amairi or amai. 

II. Among the foreign languages of the island, the 
Catalonian is partly heard, in the town of Algheri, 
which was a Catalonian colony from Barcelona, and 
in the surrounding country ; and partly the TSiscan at 
Sassari, Castel Sardo, Tempio, Sorso, Agios, and 
Semori, which were formerly governed by Pisans. 
This dialect differs a little from the Tuscan; but, like 
some other Italian dialects, chiefly in this respect, 
that in the place of //, a double d is used, as Cabaddu 
for Caballo ; also frequently words terminate, instead 
of € and 0, with i and u; e. g. veni, letteri umani, for 
venCj letter € umane ; sanu, dannu for sanOj danno : and 
the plural endings of nouns in i and e are changed 
into w and as. 

Mr. Tyndale^ in his instructive work on Sardinia, 
considers the Sarde language, or Sardic^ as more like 
the Latin than any of the Italian dialects. He writes, 
(vol. ii. pp. 262 — 5,) " The dialects of the northern 
and southern provinces, though of a cognate basis, 
have many material points of difference ; the former 
is the purest and most essentially Latin^ the latter 
has a variety of words and idioms showing a Punic 
derivation ; but those of Algheri, La Madalena, and 
St. Pietro, are of Catalan, Corsican, and Genoese 

^ Mtthridates, vol. ii. p. 529. 
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origin. As a language, the Sarde has much more of 
the Roman, Neapolitan, and Sicilian, than of the 
Piedmontese, Milanese, or other dialects of northern 
Italy, and consequently is more harmonious. Italian 
is used in official transactions and by the higher 
classes ; and with a knowledge of that language, Latin, 
and Spanish, a stranger may soon understand the 
fiative tongue. As many Sarde words, such as aithe^ 
oh ! that it were ; gana^ pleasure, — used also by the 
Spaniards ; tdo, I see ; teracu, a servant ; f Atu, uncle, 
&c., may be traced to a Chreek origin, it has been pre- 
sumed that they were grafted into the language by the 
Greek colonies : but so little is known of their resi- 
dence or influence in the island, that it may more 
probably be attributed to a Roman introduction after 
the Greek had been introduced into Italy. Some of 
the grammatical peculiarities deserve remark. In the 
conjugation of verbs the present and imperfect are the 
only simple tenses, the rest being composed with aux- 
iliary verbs. The perfect is equivalent to the plus- 
quam-perfectum of the Greek ; the future is a com- 
pound of the radical verb and the auxiliary to have ; 
so that, for example, hap a scriri (habeo scribere), ' I 
will write,* is Uterally, * I have to write,' — a compound 
somewhat analogous to the Romaic formation of the 
tense, and an usage abolished in Italian, Spanish, and 
French, where the futures, originally parlar ho, hablar 
he, parler ai, have become parlerb, hablare, parlerai — 
^ I will speak.' The use of the articles m, sa, sos, and 
sas, prefixed to substantives, is somewhat similar to 
the el, la, lo of the Romance language ; the former 
being derived from the ipse, the latter from the ille, of 
the Latins. The substantives are not declined; but in 
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the singular number there is an elision of the final 
consonants 8 or m, such as manuy bellu, for manusj 
helium^ though the 8 is retained for the plural. The c 
is constantly changed into g and gh^ as vigesimus, 
paghcy deghCf from vic€8imu8f pace^ decern ; though the 
reverse is also used, as maci8tratu8f pucnas, for magis- 
tratu8, pugnas^ &c. The conversion of t into d, as 
atnade, veridadey for amata^ veritate^ similar to the 
Spanish ; the v and I into h and d, as hidda for villa; 
the addition of the aspirate A, as schire, charone, for 
sdre^ coTOfUB ; with many other peculiarities, such as 
are found in Ennius, Plautus, Pacuvius, Csecilius, and 
alluded to by Quintilian,^ — are directly inherited and 
retained by the Sardes with greater purity than by 
any other races descended from the Latins. 

'' For further remarks, especially on the Sarcie docu- 
ments of the 11th and 12th centuries, consult Mura* 
tori."» 

I will now give some general examples of Sardinian 
words and phrases as compared with the Italian. 

SardtmoH. Ittdian, 

mnru ferru maro ferro 

cincu cinqae 

logu santa luogo saoto 

casteddu castello 

eu io 

benttt vento 

binu vioo 

bedda bella 

chistu questo 

chi che 

ocd occhi 

arrieoi orecchj 

arangia arancio 



^ lib. i. c. 4 and 9. > Antiq. Ital. Med. i£vi, dissert. 32. 
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Sardinian, Italian, 



Su rei deis arangius. U re de' arancj. 

Su regnu di Sardigaa. II regno di Sard 

Sa grutta dessa bipera. La grotta della 

D' amallu e vulvella be. D* amar' lo e voicr lu ucu. 

Chista e In me sentimentu. Questo e il mio sentimento 

Chista paraola para. Questa parola para. 



II regno di Sardigna. 
La grotta della vipenu 
D* amar' lo e voler' lo ben. 



Su Sarda ch' hat allargada casta The Sarde has driven out this 

dannosa inimiga. destroying enemy. 

Carlus Alberta Rei nostra hat Charles Albert oar king has vi- 

visitaa casta vega. sited this plain. 

Arangiu Chinotta. Chinese orange. 

The following is a strophe of a funereal dirge over 
the body of a deceased young man, {Tyndale^ vol. ii. 
p. 45,) with my own translation : 

" Giovanu ! ancora e forti 
Creias sa morti attesa, 
£ issa ti fiat appr^a, 
£ in tei ghettaat is anges. 
Ahi beni mia, ahi com ! " 

O yoath ! as yet vigoroas 
Yoa thoaght Death was absent. 
Bat it was present to yoa. 
And laid apon yoa its claws. 
Alas, my dear I alas, my heart ! 

I add, next, some sentences, chiefly in the Northern 
dialect, from Sardinian poetry at Tempio, collected 
from the same author, with English translations. 

Candannala sidd' ha toltu. Condemn him if he be wrong. 

La pia balbaro maltratta. The most barbaroas maltreatment. 

Coma ti mira, la miri. As he admires yoa, so admire him. 

A ditti, coma t' ha ditta. To tell him, as he has told you. 

No vo sape alta piu. He does not wish to know more. 
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Chi ta no dei ajutalla. That yoa should not assist him. 

Di calma li to dolori. To calm yoar griefs. 

Ch' ai arrieci, e no intende ? Have you ears, and do not hear ? 

Hai r occi, e no la yidi ? Have yoa eyes, and do not see him ? 

Con tatti chiara. Clear with all. 

The annexed are specimens of Sardinian of the 
NortAern district, from Tyndale, (vol. iii. p. 281,) with 
versions into English. 

" Declarada est gi4 sa gherra contra de sa prepotenzia, 
£ cominzat sa passienzia in sa popala a faltare." 

War is already declared against oppression, and patience in the 
people commences to fail. 

*' Est casta s' anicu fine de ogni tassa et derettu, 
Chi segilru et qaietta satta sa leze si bivat." 

This is the only end of every tax and right, that one should live 
securely and quietly under the law. 

" A su mancu si impleeren in mantenner sa jasti9ia, 
Castighende sa malissia de sos malos de su logu." 

If at least one employed them in maintaining justice, and 
punishing the malice of bad people in the place. 

" Per6 su Chelu hat defesu sos bonos visibilmente, 
Alterradu hat su potente, et s' umile hat exaltudu ; 
Deus, chi s' est declaradu pro custa patria nostra, 
De ogni insidia bostra ipse nos hat a salvare." 

Moreover Heaven has visibly defended the good, has humbled 
the powerful, and has exalted the meek ; God, who has de- 
clared for this our country, will Himself save us from all your 
treachery. 

" Cando si tenet su benta est prezisu bentulare." 
When the wind is fair it is the precise time to winnow. 

Having already given two versions of the Lord*s 
Prayer in dialects of the Sicilian language, I follow 
the same plan in here appending four copies of that 
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Prayer in different dialects of the Sardinian^ with 
which the former and the latter may be compared. 

1 . The Cagliari Dialect. 
*' Babbu nostru, qui ses in chdu, 

1. Siat sanctificada sa nomiDi tau. 

2. Bengiat a nos sa regna tua : 

3. Siat facta sa volantadi tua, comente in celu^ et aici in 

terra. 

4. Su pani nostru de ogni di dainos iddu hoi, 

5. £t perdeDanoB is peccadus nostus, comenti nos aterus 

perdonaas a is depidoris nostus. 

6. £t n^ nos lassis arrairi in sa tentationi, 

7. Sino liberanos de mail. 

Amen." 

2. The Logudoro Dialect. 
" Babbu nostm, qui stas in sos chelos, 

1 . Sanctificadu siat su nomen tou. 

2. Benzat a nois su regnu tou : 

3. Facta siat sa voluntade tua, comente in su chelu, asi in 

sa terra. 

4. Su pane nostru de ogni die donanos lu ho6, 

5. Et pardonanos sos peccados nostros, comente nos ateros 

perdonamus sos inimigos nostros. 

6. £t n^ Ids lasses ruere in sa tentatione, 

7. Sin6 liberanos de male. 

Amen." 

3. The Western Dialect. 
" Pare nostru, qui istas in sos quelos, 

1 . Siat sanctificadu su nomen teu : 

2. Vengat k nois su regnu teu. 

3. Fasasse sa voluntat tua, azi comen su quelu, gasi en la 

terra. 

4. Lo pa nostru de dognia die da nos hoe, 

5. I dexia a nos altres sos deppitos nostros, comente nos 

ateros deziam als deppitores nostros. 

6. I no nos induescas in sa tentatio : 

7. Mas livra nos de male. 

Parche teu es so regne, sa gloria, i so imperii en sos sigles 

de se sigles. 

Amen." 
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4. The Vulgar Dialect. 

" Babba noatni, saghale ses in sos chelas ; 

1. Santufiada sa nomine tuo : 

2. Bengiad su rennu tuo : 

3. Faciad si sa voluntade toa, comenti en chelo, gasi in sa 

terra. 

4. Sa pane nostra de c^^ie die da nos lu hoe, 

5. £t lassa 4 nosateros is deppidos nostras, gasi comente 

h nosateros lassaos 4 sos deppidores nostras. 

6. E non nos portis in sa tentassione. 

7. Imper6 libera nos da la male. 

Poiteo tao esti sa renna, sa gloria, h su imperiu in sos 
secolos de sos secolos. 

Gasi siat." 

The last two I have taken from p. 37, * Oratio 
Dominica, HokuyKunros^ TIoKjufiopif)os.^ Lond, cIdIocc. 
The marginal references to each being " Auctor Meg. 
No. 12 & 13/* which ** Meg.'' seems to signify — 
*' Hieron. Megiserus in specimine 50 Ling." a.d. 
1603. 

For a clearer comprehension of these dialects, and 
those described by Adelung and Tyndale, I may re- 
mark that the Campidanese of the former author, the 
Cagliari or Southern dialect of the latter, are evidently 
one, which seems to approach nearer the Sicilian: that 
the Capo di Sopra^ or Northern^ or Logodoro dialect 
of Adelung, is synonymous with the Logudoro and 
Tempio idioms of Tyndale : that the western dialect of 
the last agrees with " Sardica ut in oppidis loquitur" 
of the above-cited * Oratio Dominica ;' and that Tyn- 
dale's * Dialect of the lower orders,* which I have 
called * the vulgar dialect,* is the same as " Sardica 
ut in Pagis'' of the ' Oratio Dominica.' 

And as the Catalonian^ or Catalan, resembles a 
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good deal the third or Western dialect, or the Sardic 
as spoken in totvns^ I here add it, from p. 36 of the 
same work on the ' Oratio Dominica/ the marginal 
reference to which is, " Auctor, Bern. Aldret. lib. ii. 
cap. 18." 

" Catalaniea. 

Pare nostro, que estau en lo eel. 

1. Sanctificat sea el vostre sant nom. 

2. Vbga en noa altrea el TOBtre aant reine. 

3. Fasaa la voatra voluntat. azi en la terra como ae fa en 

lo eel. 

4. £1 pa noetre de cada dia da nous lo goi. 

5. I perdonaa noa noatres cnlpea ; axi com noa altrea per- 

donam a noatrea dendorea. 

6. I no permetan, que noa altrea caigam en la tentacio. 

7. Anadea Uibra noa de qual ae vol mal. 

Amen." 

Mr. Tyndale observes, (p. 86, vol. i.) " Though the 
Catalan is the language proper to the Algherese," in 
the north-west of the isle, *' the upper classes speak 
Italian also, and the lower the Sarde dialect." 

It will be seen in the preceding pages that I have 
considered Sicilian and Sardinian as '* languages," 
when strictly speaking they can only perhaps be 
looked upon as dialects of the Italian; and I have 
been induced so to designate both of them for the 
sake of convenience, inasmuch as they will be found 
to subdivide themselves into several dialects. 

Lastly, the poetry of Sardinia is much inferior to 
that of Sicily in all respects ; but the prose composi- 
tions in the native language of the former appear to 
be more copious, and of more frequent occurrence, 
than those in Sicilian in the latter island. 
* By comparing the many examples I have given of 

VOL. IV. 2 z 
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the different dialects of these two languages, every 
one can readily investigate for himself the resem- 
blances between » and peculiarities of, the Sicilian and 
Sardinian tongues. 

N. B. For a copious vocabulary of the modem Siciliam language 
I most refer the reader to the foUowing large work, pablished in fire 
vols. 4to, 'Vocabolario Siciliano Etimologico, Italiano, e Latino, 
dell' Abbate Michele Pasqualmo,* Palermo, 1785-95. I waa unfor- 
tunately prevented from giving any examples, or making any ejctracts, 
from that useful work, as I could not meet with a copy of it until 
some time after my Essay was written. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

Note 1. — This is well explained by the Roman prelate Leone 
Allaeci, in the following extracts from the dedication of his work 
on the 'Ancient Poets :' '* £t innanzi il Petrarcha scrive Dante, che 
anticamente nella Toscana si faveUasse eon parole Siciliane, delle 
quali egli ne riferisce alcune, e per6 quelli primi^ ancorche fossero 
Btranieri resavano nei loro componimenti vod^ e formule SieiUane" 

" Opinione non meno favorita da Pier Francesco Giambullari nel 
suo libro dell' origme della Lingua Fiorentina. 'I Toeeani per 
abbellire il loro Idioma v* aggiunsero le forme del parlor SieiUano, 
e lo ridussero h. politezza imitando quei di Sicilia.* " — (' Poeti Antichi 
Baccolti da Monsignor Leone AUaeei.* Napoli, 1661.) 

Note 2. — Italian is ofte^i called 'idioma volgare/ 'linguaggio vol- 
gare/ 'lingua volgare«' &c.» by different Italian writers. Muratorii 
mentioning the decay of Latin and the origin of the Italian language, 
observes, — " in somma se ne form6 un nuovo Linguoffgio, che Votgare 
si appellava, perch^ usato dal Volgo d'ltalia." — ('Delia Perfetts 
Poesia Italiana,' lib. i. cap. 3.) 

Note 3. — ^As to the time when the new linguaggio volgare began 
to be used, Cesarotti states, " la Ungua volgare non cominci6 a farsi 
conoscere nelle Seritture fuorch^ nel eeeolo duodecimo*^ — ('Saggio 
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sopra la Lingua Italiana,' part iv. s. 3. Padova, 1785.) Bot 
this passage must evidently be restricted to poetical writings ; and 
so must this similar account of Muratori: "£gli ^ nondimeno pro- 
babile, che nel secolo chdicenmo, cio^ dopo il 1100, si cominciasse 
alquanto a scrivere in questo nuovo Linguoffgio" — (Perf. Poes. lib. i. 
cap. 3.) 

Note 4. — ^The contemporary historians and prose writers of Sicily 
all wrote in Latin. Hugo Falcandus composed * Historia de Calami- 
tatibus Siciliee/ from 1130 to 1169 ; of which calamities he was a 
witness. — See also Muratori, ' Ber. Ital. Scriptores/ tom. vii. p. 967> 
for 'Chronicon Richardi de S. Germano,' ab 1189 ad 1243: ibid, 
tom. yiii. p. 494. Nicolai de Jamsilla, 'Hist, de rebus gestis Fri- 
derici Il.y ejusque filiorum Conradi et Manfredi/ ab 1210 ad 1258 ; 
and p. 786. Sallse sive Sabse Malaspinse, 'Rer. Sicul. Libri yi.' ab 
1250 ad 1276 ; and ibid. tom. xiii. p. 1014. ' Hist. Sicula ab 1250 
ad 1294, h Bartholomoeo de Neocastro.' 

Note 5. — ^Tiraboschi, writing otCiullo, says — "Debb' esser consi- 
derato come il jptu Antico Poeta Italiano di cui d rimangono alcuni 
Tersi, finch^ non si trovino altre poesie, e si dimostri, ch' esse sono 
piU antiche.** — (' Storia della Litteratura Italiana,' tom. iv. Hb. iii. 
cap. iii. s. 4.) And again, "Or se tra Siciliani vedesi coltivata la 
Poena Italiana alcuni anni innanzi alia fine del secolo xii., pare ch' 
essi possano a buon diritto arrogarsi la gloria di essere stati t primi 
che ad essa si rivolgessero, finch^ almeno non si scuopra altro poeta 
che sia certamente pid antico." 

Note 6. — Cres^imbeni decides this in these words : ** Adunque 
chiaramente apparisce, che i Siciliani furono t primi, che poetarono 
volgartnente, cioh coll* isteasa Lingua, coUa quale poscia poetaron 
gl* Italiani, il compor de* quali anche in tempo di Dante si chiamava 
Sieiliano, come egli stesso aifenna nel Trattato della Volgare Elo- 
quenza: hb. i. cap. 11." — (Comment, vol. i. p. 90.) And M. Gin- 
guen^ ('Hist. Litt. d'ltalie,' tom. i. p. 395, edit. Paris, 1811) also 
writes thus : " La po^ne Italienne. Nous I'avons vue naitre en Sidle, 
sous un poete Roi,* et jeter, d^ sa naissance, un grand iclat. Ge 
qui pent en donner la plus haute idee, c'est que, dans le si^cle suivant, 

• 

* Refer to the same volume, ant^, p. 337. 
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on antenr, dont le sentiment est d*an grand poids, Dante, diaait qne 
lapo^ne et la litterature entikre d* Italie s'appelait Sieilienne, parce- 
qne tout oe qui s'^srivait de plus exquis venait de la coor de Sidle" 

Note ?• — CiuUo is clearly an abbreviation for YincenciuUo, the 
diminutiTe of Yincenzo. This is a custom frequent in Sicilj with 
proper names. So Cola is corrupted from Nieo^ou; Ciecu from 
FrancMCM; Enzo from horetuio; Ninu from Antontmi; Masu from 
Tommom, &c. 

Note 8. — Italian prose compositions do not occur until after the 
year 1200 ; and such I take to be the meaning of the followii^ 

passage of Muratori : " £d ^ poi certissimo, che dopo U 

I2OO9 molti valentuomini si diedero a coltivar queata Ungual — 
(Perf. Poes. lib. i. cap. 3.) And this is expressly confirmed by 
Tiraboschiy who has written : '* Giacch^ non si h ancora trovato^ ch' 
io sappia, mofnumento alcuno di proaa Italiana anteriore alia metd 
indrca di questo secolo (xiii.)*' — {Ibid. s. 6.) 

Note 9. — The annexed is a list of the regal succession in 
Sicily, from the first king to the time of Dante» with the respeo- 
tive dates : 

▲. D. 

1. Roger II 1130 

2. William I. or the Bad 1154 

3. William II. or the Good . . ' . .1166 

4. Tancred 1189 

5. William III . 1195 

6. Constance, and Henry of Suabia . . .1195 

7. Frederic I., or II. (Emperor) of Oermany . 1198 

8. Conrad 1250 

9. Manfred 1254 

10. Conradin 1265 

11. Charles of Anjou 1265 

12. Pedro (Peter) 1283 

13. Jayme (James) ...*.. 1285 

14. Frederic II 1295 

Note 10. — Between the days of the earliest Sicilian poets here 
named, and the age of Dante, many poets of Italy existed, who only 
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followed in the steps of the former. So Tirahoschi : " La Sieilia che 
con ragione si arroga il yanto di poterci additare t piit antichi poeti 
Italian!^ de' quali ci sien rimaste le poesie, molti altri ancora ne 
offre che seguirono le loro tracce/' — (Ibid. s. 18.) But, soon after 
the commencement of the fourteenth century^ the illustrious Dante 
established a new and important epoch in Italian poetry, and at the 
same time rendered perfect the new language or vulgar dudect, which 
had originated in Sicily, and was first used in the poetry of that 
island. For those who desire to examine more follj the poetical 
compositions of the early authors before mentioned, I here insert a 
reference to the works containing them, with their respectiye dates : 

1. CiuUo d*Alcamo, p. 287. Poeti Antichi da L, AUacci, and 

pp. 4 — 18. Pamaso Italiano, vol. i. 
He flourished about a. d. 1 190. 

2. Frederic IL About a. d. 1212—15. 

Pamaso Italiano, vol. i. pp. 101 — 16. 

3. Piero deUe Vigne, a. d. 1220. 

Ibid. pp. 22—36. 

4. Bainieri da Palermo, a. d. 1230. 

AUaeeCe Poet. Antic, pp. 508 — 11. 

5. Rugierone da Palermo, a. d. 1230. 

liu^.pp. 512— 15. 

6. Guido delle Colanne, — Giudice di Messina, a. d. 1235. 

Pam. Ital. toI. i. pp. 159 — 74. 

7. Och delle CoUmne di Messina, a. d. 1240. 

Ibid. pp. 175—9. 

8. Inghil/redi Siciliano. a. d. 1240. 

J6irf. pp. 190— 208. 

9. Ento^ Be di Sardegna. a. d. 1245. 

Ibid. pp. 209—17. 

10. Jaeopo^ or Giaeomo, di Lentini, a. d. 1250. 

Pam. Ital. vol. ii. pp. 1 — 72. 

11. Mateo di Riceho^ da Messina, a. d. 1250. 

AUaeei'e Poet. Antic, pp. 484—97. 

12. Stefano da Memna. a. d. 1250. 

I^irf. pp.516— 21. 

13. Tomtuo di Saxo, da Messina. 

Ibid. pp. 522—7. 

14. Monna Nina, Siciliana. a. d. 1290. 

Crescimbeni, Poes. Volg. vol. iii. p. 84. 
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Note 11. — *'Qae8ta geDtile^ e leggiadra Donna, beUissima sopn 
tutte le altre del' suo tempo, e della sua nazione, non solamente (a 
\k prima femmina^ che s'abbia notizia, ehepoetaste in nostra lingua; 
ma non ToUe, che niuno si vantasse dell' amor suo, fuorchfe un poeta. 

Fa questo Dante da Mt^ano Pochissime sue rime sono 

anivate a' nostri tempi." — Creeeimbeni^ Foes. Volg. toL iii. p. 84. 

Note 12. — See a short notice of this Dante, by M. Ginffuen^, 
torn. z. p. 525, ' Biographic Uniyerselle,' Paris, 1813 ; but he there 
erroneously says that this poet is not mentioned by Tiraboschi. 
Refer, however, to the last author's mention of Dante da Mqfano, 
as well as to that of la Nina di Dante, in the * nuova edizione ' of 
his 'Storia,' Firenze, 1807. (Tom. iv. part. ii. lib. iii. cap. iii. 
s. 18. p. 411.) 

Note 13. — Sir William Temple has given a different version of 
these lines. He says ('Miscellanea, Fart second. Essay npon 
Foetry,' p. 337, 5th edit. Lond. 1705) : " The Jirst Rhyme that ever 
I read in Latin, with little allusions of letters or syllables, is in that 
of Adrian, at his death : 

animwla, vagula, blandula, 
Quae nunc abibis in loca, 
Falidula, lurida, timidula. 
Nee ut soles dabis joca." 

See also Fope's translation of these verses in eight lines. 

Note 14. — The J!rst of these Lord's Frayers in modem Sicilian is 
copied ftt)m the ' Sa^o Frattico delle Lingue,' No. 280, contained 
in torn. xxi. pp. 212 — 18, 'Idea dell' Universo dell' Abate Lorenzo 
Hervds,' Cesena, 1787. And at p. 219, Hervks says, the Sicilian, 
No. 280, is given in a little work entitled ' Duttrina Cristiana di la 
Cardinale Bellarminu in Sicilianu,' Palermu, 1742. — ^The second 
prayer. No. 281, is called by Hervks, 'Dialetto Piazese-Siciliano,* 
and is explained by him in a note at p. 212. 

Note 15. — See the well-known Punic verses in the Foenulus of 
Flautus. Several translations of these are given at pp. 243 — 50, in 
the ' Saggio Frattico* contained in torn. zzi. ' Idea dell' Universe,' 
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by Lorenzo Hervdt. And compare the recent * Interpretation attempted 
of the (same) Phoenician verses/ by Wm, Beeston, London, 1850. 

Note 16. — A translation of these two original poets into the 
modem SieUian dialect — which as far as I can learn does not yet 
exist — would prove both carious and interesting. 

Note 17. — ^Tbe shepherd's |itpf, ^6va(, (Theoerit, Idyl. zx. v. 29) 
is still in frequent use among the peasantry of Sicily ; and it is made 
from the Arundo Donax, or Pipe Reed, as in ancient times. — See 
Hog^e * Classical Plants of Sicily/ p. 63. 



P.S. It has occurred to me, as an after-thought, that the reader 
might wish to compare some of the examples before given of the 
Lord's Prayer with the Italian and Spanish ; I accordingly, to save 
him trouble, subjoin a version of each, taken from p. 34 and p. 36 
of the ' Oratio Dominica.' 



Italian, 

" Padre nostro, che sei ne' deli. 

1. Sia sanctificatD il tuo nome. 

2. n tuo regno venga. 

3. La tua volont^ sia fetta, si come in cielo, cos! anche in 

terra. 

4. Daci oggi il nostro pane cotidiano. 

5. E rimettici i nostri debiti, si come noi ancora gli rimet- 

tiamo a' nostri debitori. 

6. E non c' indurci in tentatione. 

7. Ma liberaci dal Maligno. 

Amen." 
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Spamah, 

'* Padre naestro, que estas en lo8 cielos, 

1. Sanctificado sea el ta nombre. 

2. Venga k noa el ta reyDo. 

3. Fagaae tu volontad, asai en la tierra, oomo en el cidd. 

4. £1 pan noestro de gada dia da noa lo 07. 

5. Y perdona noa nueatraa deadaa, asai oomo noaotros per- 

donamoa k naeatroa dendores. 

6. Y no noa dezea ca&r en la tentation. 

7. Maa libra noa de mal. 

Amen." 




/ 



XVII.— THE SITE AND IDENTITY OF THE ANCIENT 
fS^^ CYZICUS AND OF THE MEDIEVAL ESQUISE. 

BY DR. PATRICK COLQUHOUN, LIBRARIAN OF THE R.S.L. 

(Read December 17th, 1851.) 

Although there are few places of which there is 
more ample incidental mention in ancient authors 
than of Cyzicus, yet its present commercial position 
ri is such as to attract but little attention : nevertheless 
Cyzicus is a place which occupied in the days of its 
pride so important a commercial and political posi- 
tion, that its faded glories are at least worthy of being 
recalled to the memory of the scholar and of the his- 
torian. Founded before the piratical expedition of 
Jason and his Argonauts, — the true prototype of those 
later rovers who, under the name of Vikings or 
Seakings, ravaged the coasts of the Baltic, and pene- 
trating to the southward, kept the north-west coast 
of Spain in perpetual alarm, — it nevertheless survived 
not alone the attack of the later piratical expedition of 
the Goths, but, though mortally wounded, sustained 
some portion of its ancient honour and renown till 
the Norman hordes broke in upon the Byzantine, em- 
pire, ruining its most flourishing cities ; overrunning 
provinces ; forcing upon the conquered inhabitants a 
cumbrous code of laws inapplicable to their state of 

VOL. IV. 3 A 
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society, and escaping the name of plunderers and 
pirates simply because they were successful, slew and 
robbed their fellow-creatures with the sanction and 
at the instance of God's Vicar on earth. 

The slightness of the difference betw^een the reli- 
gious tenets of the conquerors and of their victims 
appeared to justify the bitterest enmity and the most 
severe treatment, — conduct which finally led to the 
destruction and banishment of the invaders. 

In a communication made to Dr. Colquhoun from 
Constantinople in October, 1851, respecting the sites of 
some ancient cities and classical localities, an opinion 
is advanced that the medieval city Squise, mentioned 
by Geoffroy de Ville-Hardouin,* lay on the spot now 
assigned to Priapus, — namely, in Mysia. The object 
of this Paper is to demonstrate the incorrectness of 
that view, and to show that the city of Squise is 
identical with the ancient Cyzicus, the oldest com- 
mercial place in the world, and lay not on the main- 
land but on the peninsula on which its capital was 
situate. 

Cyzicus ^ Ku^ucos^ was situated at the spot where 
the Turkish village Bal-kiz, near Arden-jik, now stands. 
It is said to have been built on the Dolion peninsula, 
on the narrow neck of land now termed Kaputaghi. 

' Histoire de la Conqa^te de la Ville de Constantinople par les 
Fran^aia et Venetiens, dcrite par Geoffroy de Ville- Hardoain. 
C. Dufresne Baron Du Cange, Paris, a. d. 1657. 

» Hecat. fr. 204. Scyl. p. 35. Thucyd. viii. 107. Strabo, xii. 
575. xiii. 588. xiv. 635, 665. Rol. v. 2, in Aristid. t. i. p. 237. 
Jebb. Appian, B. Mith. 72, sq. Plut. Luc. 9, sqq. Paus. viii. 46. 
Plin. V. 32, 40. Cic. pro leg. Man. 8. pr. Archia, 9. Nep. Timoth. 
1. Vellei. ii. 15. Eutrop. vi. 6, & Mela. i. 19, 2. Ovid. Trist. 
i. 10. 3. Val. Fl. ii, 685. Schol. Apol. i. 936. 
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Strabo says, that this peninsula having been dug 
through, Cyzicus was thus converted into a perfect 
island, which accounts for its being described some- 
times as an island and sometimes as a peninsula. 
After the separation, it was reconnected with the land 
by two bridges, it is said, by Alexander the Great. 

The Greek geographer Strabo* states Cyzicus to 
be an island in the Propontis, connected with the con- 
tinent by two bridges, and about 500 stadia, or 62^ 
miles, in circumference, having a town of like name 
near these two bridges, with two closed harbours and 
more than 200 ship-sheds. The town was formerly 
called "ApKTQjv vfjaos,^ from its position at the foot of 
a mountain, termed "Ap/crav opo9 from its being fre- 
quented by bears ; it moreover appears to have been 
called Dolionia or Dolionis, from the Doliones — a 
Pelasgian people dwelling there ; also Dindymis, from 
the other mountain which lay near it, Alvivfiov opos^ 
where the Argonauts built a temple to Dindyme. 
Pomponius Mela and Apollodorus say that it derived 
its appellation from a king of the Doliones who bore 
that name, brought the population over from Thes- 
saly,^ and was slain by Jason. 

The denomination of Cyzicus is, according to 
some, derived from the Greek word (rx/fa>, * to tear,' 
because the island, or now peninsula, appears to be 
as it were rent from the mainland : in Strabo's time 
and much later it was an island, but the interval 
between the two bridges having become again filled 
up, it has since reassumed the form of a peninsula. 
Strabo asserts that Peirseus too was formerly an island, 

* Strabo, xii. 8. ' Steph. iii. p. 394. Plin. i. 1. 

^ Conon. Narr. 41. 
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and became attached to the mainland in like manner.' 
In 1205 it was still an island, for Alberic states it 
to be snch in his time, '' et que les ndtres la perdoient 
avec plusieurs autres places." — " Similiter quaedam 
insula non longe k Constantinopoli ultra brachium 
vocatur Azycum sive Syzicum, id est, Eskissa. Metro- 
polis erat, cujus suffraganea fuit Troja sive Troada, et 
ad duas dictas continuatur Mitylenensis insula, quae 
episcopum habet:" and in 1221 he again men- 
tions it. 

Another derivation may be however suggested from 
cr«J{«, (r/cu^ofuUf * to rage violently,' the thema of which 
word is Kvfia 'a wave,' — a more acceptable and pro- 
bable derivation, as signifying a place surrounded 
with waves, ' billowy,' on the ground that Kvljucos is 
spelt with an v, not with an i ; and which brings it 
nearer to the name it afterwards assumed. 

The denomination Esquise is an evident corruption 
of eis Kv^ucov, pronounced in that age as in the present 
€^ Kv^ucov, Skyss, Eskisse, or Esquise : nor is this a 
solitary instance of a like contraction ; Istanchio, Elf 
ripf K&Vy is the name by which Kos is known among 
the Turks, and Stanchio among the Italians. Stam- 
boul, Els riiv TToKiv, v before fi being pronounced h^ is 
another instance, and originating in the Turks hearing 
the Greeks use that expression. Many more like 
instances are to be met with in the Levant, and Finlay 
mentions some curious examples of these corruptions 
in the Peloponnese by the French crusaders, in his 
history of medieval Greece and Trapezond ; some 

* Strabo, i. 2, p. 93, Tauchnitz ed., T6v t« Uei/Muo, vri<na(o9Ta 
rrpoTtpov Koi nipap rrjs dicrijs Ktifitvov, otVtf <fHi<ri» ovofuttr^vai, Plin. 
N. H. ii. Cf. Suidas a. v. "K^fiapos : {v nportpov Qtipauvs y^cor. 
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indeed where the Greek word has been corrupted into 
the French of that period, and the word so formed, 
having an affinity of sound to some French word, has 
been retranslated into Greek and Turkish, whereby 
every trace of the original name was lost until cleverly 
restored by that elegant historian. In like manner the 
crusaders tortured Ilijyaf into Espigal, quasi eU raf 
ITiyya*, and the Turks made it Beega. ^AairdBiov be- 
came Sopadion and Supaire, noTwxya Pulmach, Kl/Sayros 
Chivetot, AuurxfXSMiv Esquille. There are many others 
which it is impossible to trace without paying par- 
ticular attention to the peculiarities of the language 
used by these Anabaptists of ancient sites. Ville-Har- 
douin places Esquise not far from Marmora.^ 

The principle, if it can be so called, of the French 
corruptions, consists in prefixing vowels where the 
word begins with a consonant and eliding the end or 
terminating the word with an e mute, at the same 
time softening the intermediate consonants. The 
Spaniards treat the consonants with considerable dis- 
regard, changing one for another without any appa- 
rent reason, where indeed there is not the least 
affinity, as may be observed in the Latin words used 
in their original Roman signification; in their own 
language they often prefix the Arabic article J I and 
a vowel as the French do, but terminate them 
abruptly with a consonant, as in the word Espigal: 
Xdpa^ they make al Caracas ; the Italians, on the 
other hand, soften the last syllable, but do not elide 
it like the French ; they rather amplify, not prefixing 
vowels as the French, Spaniards, and Turks are wont 

1 Nn. 245. 246. 
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to do, except where the els is traceable. It would not 
therefore be exceedingly difficult to fix a rule for the 
reduction of these corruptions to their original forms, 
but the subject becomes far more so where the cor- 
ruption has been translated and retranslated; at all 
events there can be no doubt that the word E^quisse 
is the French form of the Greek Kvfwcoj, — hence that 
the places are identical. 

Subsequently to the Peloponnesian war, but more 
especially under the Romans, Cyzicus rose to great 
importance, and became one of the most flourishing 
and richest commercial ports in Asia. Its agreeable 
position and climate rendered it a favourite resort for 
distinguished patricians of Rome; or, as we should 
express it in modern diction, it was a fashionable 
w^atering-place. 

Under Hadrian it was visited by a severe earth- 
quake, but was restored and repaired by that Em- 
peror,* and became under Constantine the capital of 
the province of the Hellespont. 

The two harbours formed by nature and improved 
by art lay on either side of the isthmus : that on the 
east was called Panormus, and was not fortified in 
the time of Alcibiades ;^ but that it must have been so 
at a later period is inferable from the obstinate resist- 
ance it made to Mithridates, by which it obtained 
many valuable privileges and immunities, together 
with an extension of territory: at the present day 
there is a little town bearing the name of Panormo, 
doubtless borrowed from the former designation of 
the ancient port on which it now stands. 

^ Malalas, in Chron. ii. p. 118. 
2 Thucyd. viii. 107. Diod. xiii. 4. 
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The western port was called Chytus.* Tiberius 
deprived Cyzicus of its privileges,^ but it is probable 
that this bad no very sensible effect on its prosperity, 
as we find Constantine conferring upon it the import*- 
ance of a provincial city, and, by placing an archbishop 
there, at once raising it to the dignity of a metropolis. 
This distinction, despite its fallen fortunes, has retained 
to the present day, and 6 Kv^kos or the metropolitan 
of Cyzicus is always in a favourable position to ob- 
tain the patriarchal dignity at Constantinople. 

History gives us no more than a passing mention 
of this renowned peninsula until it was attacked and 
ravaged by the sudden incursion of the Goths in 
262 A. D. From that blow it never appears to have 
recovered, and the Kv^^cfjvol, or gold coins of Cyzicus,^ 
bearing a woman's head on one side and a lion's 
head on the obverse, of the worth of twenty-eight 
Attic drachmae, or about £1 of our money, not only 
current but a standard of value* and medium of 
circulation among all the trading nations of the Medi- 
terranean, vanished from the markets of the world, 
leaving behind them no memorial of the city or its 
prosperity than the eulogia of historians^ and their 

* Strabo, i. 1. Apollon. i. 987. Schol. Ap. Mith. 
3 Tac. A. iv. 36. Suet. Tib. 37. 

3 Some of tbese coIds are preserved in the British Museum, aa 
well as in other collections, and an age almost contemporary with that 
of Homer is ascribed to them by numismatists. 

^ In like manner the word Sterling is derived from the Easterling 
or Hansard Merchants of the great commercial league of Germany 
of the thirteenth century, the unimpeachable quality of whose wares 
led to the word Sterling or Osterling becoming the accepted term for 
all intrinsically good merchandise. 

* Xen. Anab. vi. 2, 47; 3, 16, 56, 23. &c. 
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records of its faded glory * supplanted by the Venetian 
lords of the iEgaean. 

The renowned unguentum irinum or amaracinum 
mentioned by Pausanias as the fivfMv KvJ^^^vovj made of 
the iris plant, was lost at once to the toilet of the By- 
zantine elegant and the pharmacopeia of his physician. 

It now remains to demonstrate the identity of 
Esquisse or Sqnise with the ancient Cyzicus, and 
thereby its position on the peninsula and not on the 
mainland, as has been inadvertently asserted. 

Field -Marshal GeofFroy de Ville-Hardouin, men- 
tioning in his Chronicle the force sent by the Emperor 
Henry under Pierre de Braicuel, says : "lis allirent 
jusques k Squise, que est une place forte, enferm^e et 
close de la mer de tons cotds, fors d'une avenue ; k 
Tentr^e de la quelle il y avait eu autrefois une for- 
teresse ferm^e de murs, de tours, et de fossfe et que 

* The author is not unwilling to think that the Venetian word Zec- 
chini, corrupted into 'sequins' in English, was a form of the word 
Kyzikini or Cyzicini, and he regrets to find a less noble origin. 
Zecha is described by Du Cange to be Officina monetaria Zecca. Stat. 
Antiq. Florent. lib. iii. cap. 129, ex Cod. reg. 462, "Nullus . . . 
aurum sive florenura audeat raonetari . . . nisi in loco Zechse sen in 
Zecha dictse civitatis." This appears further derived from the Bo- 
hemian word Zech : " Confraternitatem clericorum et laicorum quae 
dicitur Zech, dissuadent : et haec omnia dicunt agi propter qusestam." 
Zechum is a drinking bout. " Et quando sunt in Zechis ad vinum, 
tunc jurant per Deum et blasphemant et faciunt multa scandala." 
Zechen in German is ' to tipple ;' hence it would appear, that because 
in these clerico-lay societies the company was given to drink, the 
word became synonymous with the abuse of these clubs. This word, 
as imported into Venice, was clearly understood in its original sense, 
* the company* (of moneyers), and thence the Mint itself. The value 
of a sequin is synonymous with a ducat, and therefore but half of the 
estimated value of a Cyzicinus : a depreciation is, however, imaginable 
even to this extent. 
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lors ^tait tomb^e en ruine. '' This was the description 
of Squise or Esquisse in 1206, and which corresponds 
with the account given of Cyzicus by Strabo. 

The chronicler then continues : ^ L'armde fran^aise 
etant entree dedans, Pierre de Braicuel auquei ce 
quartier appartenait se mit h la renfermer de nou- 
veau et fit un ch&teau k chacune des deux entries" 
(by which must be meant the harbours or bridges). 
^'Ils commenc^ent faire des courses dans les terres 
de Lascaris, en levant de grands butins, qu'ils firent 
conduire dans cette petite p^ninsule." At this pe- 
riod, therefore, it would appear that Cyzicus was 
looked upon as, though it appears not to have become, 
a peninsula. 

Du Cange, in recounting the incursions made by 
John, King of Bulgaria, into Thrace, relates that the 
Emperor resolved to commence a campaign after 
Easter : '' Et 1^ dessus depdcha h Squise, ou le plus 
grand nombre de ses gens s'etaient rendus, k ce que 
toutes choses cessantes il eussent k le venir trouver. 
Sur ces ordres ils commenc^rent k s'embarquer et par- 
ticuli^rement Eustache fr^re de I'Empereur Henri et 
Anseau de Cahieu avec la plus part de leurs meilleurs 
hommes laissaint par ce moyen Pierre de Braicuel 
avec pen de gens dans Squise.'' Here the mention of 
embarkation appears to point at a place at least on 
the sea-shore, though not necessarily an island, as 
the Emperor was at that time himself in Nicomedia, 
and his troops were required to pass into Europe from 
the town of Squise. 

In 1207 the Lord of Squise appears to have been so 
pressed by Theodore Lascaris and his Admiral, that 
he sent for succour to the Emperor Henry, who de- 
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spatched galleys to relieve the place : " Comme TEm- 
pereur faisait ses preparatifs pour avec ce qu'il avait 
de troupes prendre la route d' Adrianople lui arriv^rent 
de tres-facheuses nouvelles que Escurion Admiral et 
G^n^ral des armies de la mer de Theodore Lascaris 
^tait entr^ avec dix-sept galores par le detroit d'Abyde 
dans le Bras de St. George et mont^ le long de canal 
jusques k Squise ou ^tait Pierre de Braicuel et Payen 
d'Orl^ns et qu'il les y avait assi^g^ du cot^ de la mer 
et Lascaris du cot6 de terre : mSmes que les habitans 
s'etaient revokes contre Pierre de Braicuel ensemble 
ceux de Marmora, que lui appertenait, et dont les 
habitans lui avait fait hommage et lui avaient tu^ 
nombre d'hommes.*' 

This siege laid to the place by Theodore Lascaris 
must have been upon the other side of the bridges 
in Asia; for.it is hardly to be supposed that the 
Lord of Cyzicus was reduced to a strait by the 
enemy having entered the island ; besides, the forts so 
chronicled to have been built would have dominated 
the bridges. 

The mention made of the revolt of Marmora appears 
to point at Cyzicus as the place in which Pierre de 
Braicuel was then shut up. 

The Greek admiral is then compelled to retreat 
by the Latins : '* Cependant ceux des galores vagd^rent 
contre has la Propontide et tirferent droit a Squise, 
mais Escurion Admiral de Lascaris en ayant eu le 
vent je ne sais pas comment partit de Squise et s'enfuit 
contre le Val le Bras.'* Having driven the Greeks 
out of the Dardanelles, which the chronicler calls the 
Straits of Abydos, the Latin expedition returns to 
Squise, where, finding that Lascaris had also raised 
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the siege and retired into his territory, they return to 
Constantinople. 

The Latins ultimately finding the impossibility of 
carrying on any operations against John, King of 
Roumelia, so long as they are harassed by Lascaris 
near Cyzicus and Nicomedia, conclude a truce with 
Lascaris : '^ Cependant I'Empereur se campa de I'autre 
cot^ de Nicomedie en une forte belle prairie sur une 
riviere du cot^ de la montagne, ou il fit tendre les 
pavilions et envoya faire des courses dans le pays cir- 
cumvoisin qui s'etait revolt^ lors la prise du Seneschal 
oil ils prient grand butin et prirent nombre de prison- 
niers. Et ainsi s^jouma en cette prairie I'espace 
5 jours ; durant lesquels Theodore Lascaris lui en- 
voya offrir troves pour deux ans, k la charge de lui 
abandonner les forts de Squise et de Sainte Sophie 
pour dtre rasds ; et qu'en se faissant il rendrait tons les 
prisonniers qui avaient ^t^ pris en la derni^re defaite 
d'autres rencontres dont il avait grand nombre en 
toutes ses terres." Ultimately the Emperor decides 
to accept the conditions proposed by Lascaris, in 
order to relieve his army and enable him to prosecute 
the war against Kalojohannes of Roumelia. " En 
suite de quoi," continues the Chronicle, "TEmpereur 
manda k Pierre de Braicuel qui ^tait k Squise de la 
venir trouver et fit tant qu'il accorda de rendre les 
deux forts de Squise et de Sainte Sophie k Lascaris 
pour les d^molir. La tr^ve fiit aussi conclue, et ces 
places rashes, et Thierres de Las et autres prisonniers 
renvoy^s." Of the position of the ancient city of 
Cyzicus on the isthmus itself there cannot be the slight- 
est doubt, and it would appear there is as little that 
its modern successor Squise occupied the position of 
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Diodymis. "ApKrwv vr}ao9^ Dolionia, Dolionis; for it 
is far from appearing from the ancient chronicles of 
the *Urbs capta' of Nicetas or those of Buchoa and 
Du Cange, that the Lord of Cyzicus was ever enfeoffed 
of other than the lordship of that peninsula, in which 
we can see he was so hardly pressed as to be obliged 
ultimately to abandon it. Cyzicus has still retained 
its ancient reputation for fertility, though its glories 
have departed now upwards of six and a half centuries 
past. 



XVIIL— ON THE SITE OF THE PALiESCEPSIS OP 

STRABO. 

BY DR. PATRICK COLaUHOtJN, LIBRARIAN OF THE ft. 8. L. 

(Read February 18th, 1852.) 

The position of Palsescepsis 'was even in the age of 
Strabo sufficiently a question of doubt to induce that 
geographer to enter into considerable details and to 
give his reasons for placing it where he did. In all 
questions of the topography of the plain of Troy the 
geographer relies mainly upon the evidence of Deme- 
trius of Scepsis, whose testimony in the present case 
is more particularly valuable from his having been a 
native of the place. Another difficulty, unforeseen by 
Strabo, has, however, arisen subsequently, viz. that 
of fixing upon the spot to which his description is 
intended to apply; and this is the very subject 
upon which travellers and classical topographers have 
hitherto erred, notwithstanding the description of 
Strabo and Demetrius being far more minute in 
this than in the majority of cases. 

Mountains are the only landmarks which are in 
general not liable to variation, except occasionally in 
volcanic countries: rivers, on the other hand, are 
found to form themselves fresh beds, especially in 
the plains where the water enters upon a soft allu- 
vial soil, and still more so where the rivers are brooks 
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in summer and torrents in winter,* which is eminently 
the case with those in the country surrounding the 
Idsean range. Forests too spring up or disappear; 
even the sea is not always to be depended upon as a 
point of departure, as is evidenced by the present 
state of the bays at the mouths of the Scamander 
and Xanthus. Rivers, however, are less liable to 
change near their sources than lower down in the 
plains, since the first few miles of their descent are 
usually precipitous through mountain ravines. Hence, 
in the present case, there is abundant means of ascer- 
taining the true site of Scepsis according to the moun- 
tains and rivers, by an inquiry into the position and 
ancient nomenclature of which the examination must 
commence. 

Ida must by no means be looked upon as a separate 
mountain, but rather as a connected mountain chain ,^ 
the elevation of which is more or less considerable at 
different points. The quantity of wood with which 
Asiatic mountains are covered tends to attract the 
moisture from the air, and in consequence many rivers 
take their rise among the peaks of this, from the 
earliest times, most woody range. The Granicus, the 
iSsepus, the Scamander, the Simois, the Rhodius, the 
Caresus, &c. flow in various directions from the Ida 
chain,' the first two of which, however, alone concern 
the present inquiry. 

Demetrius of Scepsis, quoted by Strabo, asserts the 
Mount Cotylus to have been situated about 120 stadia, 
or 15 English miles, above Scepsis, and to have con- 
tained the sources of the above-mentioned rivers. 

^ Xtifiappoi YTorafwc of Homer. 

^ Strabo, xiii. 1, p. 599, Caeaab. ed. ' Horn. xii. 20. 
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The Granicus^ {Tpcofiicos) takes its rise in Cotylus, and 
flows in a north-easterly direction through the mea- 
dows of Adrastea, throwing itself into the Propontis 
at 55^ 30' long. 4^ 30' lat. according to Ptolemy, 
opposite the island Ophiusa (Afzia), 27 miles east of 
Priapus. It was on the banks of this river, in the year 
331 B. c, that Alexander gained his first victory over 
the troops of Darius,^ and that LucuUus cut up the 
army of Mithridates, b. c. 73 or a. u. c. 680.' 

The first point which it will be necessary to esta- 
blish is the true position of the Cotylus, because this 
mountain forms a point of departure from which all 
geographers are wont to measure the distances to sur- 
rounding localities. 

Modern travellers * have generally identified the Kaz 
Dagh or ' Goose Mountain ' of the Turks with this 
Cotylus, but in doing so they seem to have overlooked 
the irrefragable testimony of Homer, who constantly 
mentions Gargarus as the highest point of Ida, where 
Jupiter had both a shrine and an altar. 

^Idijv d' ijcavffv iroKxmibcLKOy yairipa &rip&p, 
Tdpyapov, tv6a d< ol rtfuvot ptofi6s rt Ov^€it. 

Horn. II. viii. 47. 

These two lines are full of information, for we learn 
that Gargarus abounded in springs, that it was the 

> Strabo, xiii. p. 587, 602. Diod. xvii. 18. Mela, i. 19, 2. Plin. 
V. 30, 33. V. 32, 40. Vellei. i. 11. Horn. xii. 21. Ptol. v. 2. 

« Arrian. Exp. Alex. i. 12, 14. Diod. xvii. 18. Plut. Alex. 16. 
Curt. Suppl. ii. v. Vellei. i. 1 1, 4. 

^ Plut. LucuU. 11. 

* The late Dr. E. D. Clarke must be exempted from the charge. 
He states Gargarus, or the Kaz Daghee, to be the highest mountain 
in the Idsean chain.— * Travels,' vol. iii. p. 213, 8vo ed. 1817: vide 
et p. 169, 1. c. for an account of his ascent to the summit. 
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chief retreat of wild beasts, and that Jupiter (Zeus) 
had a shrine and altar there.^ 

Juno alighted in her descent from Olympus upon 
the promontory of Lectum, so called from its being 
the spot upon which Jupiter slept with Juno upon 
this occasion of her amorous visit; she then quits 
her wings and proceeds onward by land to Gargarus, 
where she had previously seen Jupiter sitting^ on the 
highest top of Ida, watching the contest. 

*Hpi7 dc KpaiiTP&f npo<r€pri(reTO Tapyapoif axpotf 
"idrjt v^X^ff* tdc dc P€(ft€\iiy€p€ra Zrvr. 

II. xiv. 292. 

Jupiter doubtless selected Gargarus for his seat or 
throne, as being the nearest point to heaven in that 
district, and affording the most comprehensive view 
of the whole plain : thus in like manner we find that 
when Iris is sent by Juno to Jupiter, she finds him 
sitting there in the midst of perfumed clouds : 

E^pop di €vpv^a Kpopi^tjv dyii Tapydp^ ^^'W 

n. XV. 152. 

Hence it results that Gargarus was the highest peak 
of the mountain range of Ida, — in other words, the 
Kaz Dagh or ^ Goose Mountain ' was the Gargarus 
and not the Cotylus. 

Plutarch informs us that Ida was originally called 

Gargarus : opos I817 ro wporepov Se CKoKetTo Fapyapop, 

In Homer's age, however, both terms were used : 
when the particular eminence is mentioned, Gargarus ; 

* Dr. Clarke's Travels, vol. iii. p. 165, 8vo ed. 1817. 
^ U. xiy. 52 and 157. Juno does not always leave heaven bj the 
same route. 225. 
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when the range is spoken of in a more general way, 
Ida. Supposing the assertion of Plutarch to be true, 
the whole range was called from the chief peak Gar- 
garus : later, however, the lower parts of it and the 
spurs acquired the denomination of Ida, which was 
ultimately extended to the particular mountain Gar- 
gams, and the terms thus became reversed. This was, 
however, hardly the case in the age of Homer, who, 
as far as we can now judge, always speaks with con- 
siderable accuracy of localities. 

On casting a glai^ce on the map, the form of the 
Ida range will be observed to be almost a complete 
semicircle, the part looking due west being neverthe- 
less elongated in the form of a horse-shoe, which 
must have been the origin of the term Cotylus, — the 
Greek word xorvKof^ derived from KotXosy signifying cavus 
or ' hollow/ like a cup, and applied variously to any 
hollow thing in animal or vegetable anatomy. 

Now the rivers mentioned from Strabo,* except the* 
Scamander, do not flow from the south of the Gar- 
garus, but from about the middle and northern third 
of this semicircle of hills, which is composed of three 
detached portions by the semicircular range being 
interrupted by two depressions: the middle section, 
BOW termed Adsholdiren Daghy then was probably 
emphatically alluded to as the Cotylus ; the two other 
sections, that towards the north, now denominated 
Aghe Daghy and that towards the south beginning 
with the Gargarus, now called Kaz Dagh, and running 
due west, passed under the general appellation of Ida. 

Having thus disposed of so much of the question as 
relates to the position of the Cotylus, we pass to that 

^ xiii. 1, p. 113. Vide text, post, pp. 370, 371. 
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which refers, not so much to the history and ancient 
fame as to the site of Palaescepsis, respecting the po- 
sition of which the opinions of travellers differ widely. 
Mannert^ thought that inasmuch as Scepsis has been 
deserted now full 2000 years, it is not to be expected 
that any ruins, of the extent represented by travellers, 
should have been preserved, and therefore concluded 
such to be those of Polichna ; but Forbiger ^ remarks, 
that this latter was merely a mountain-hold of incon- 
siderable extent, and, according to the testimony of 
Strabo, was situated in quite a. different neighbour- 
hood. That great geographer^ places Palaescepsis in 
the height of Ida, on the right bank of the ^sepus, 
not far from Polichna : €OTt S' 17 fiev IlaXalaicrp^i9 hraut^ 

Kefiprfvof Kara to fLeretoporarov rrjs ISt)9 eyyi;^ Ilo\lyyf)9. 

Scepsis, according to other classic testimony, was 
situated within the boundaries of theTroad, north-west 
towards the Simois, some 150 stadia, or about 18^ 
* miles, south-east of Alexandria Troas;^ but Forbiger 
asserts, that according to Strabo it would fall 500 sta- 
dia, or 62^ miles, distant from Alexandria Troas, to 
which its inhabitants were transferred after its founda- 
tion by the Trojans, and its fortification thrown up by 
the colony of Milesians who settled there ; who, while 
they augmented its population, fortified it in the most 
efficient manner, so that it became at a later period 
the seat of one nominally a vassal, but effectively 
an independent sovereign, under the suzerainty of 

^ Geogr. vi. 3, p. 505. ' Geogr. d. Ath. v. 2, $ 62, p. 147. 

^ Lib. xiii. p. 603. Plin. v. 30, 32. Hierocl. p. 662. Tbucyd. 
Till. 14 and 23. 

« Xen. Hell. iii. 1,15. Scylax.p. 36. Strabo, xiii. p. 603. Ptol. 
y. 2. Steph. Byzant. p. 606. 
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Persia.^ Forbiger finds in the supposed distance an 
argument against the probability of the spot pointed 
out by Strabo being the real site of Palaescepsis, and 
the statement is moreover irreconcilable with the 
evidence to be gathered from Scylax and Ptolemy, 
who place Scepsis on the western coast of the 
Troad, east of Cebrene, or 56° 30' long. 41° lat. : he 
continues his argument by presuming from Demo- 
sthenes that both Polichna and Scepsis could not lie 
on the sea; hence that there only remains to assign 
to it a position on the west side of Mysia^ near 
Alexandria Troas. 

In this neighbourhood a village named Eski Ski- 
upge is situated in the present day, an expression 
presumed to be a translation of Palaescepsis, which is 
certainly some argument, though by no means a 
conclusive one, for the position, as against that sup- 
posed to be pointed to by Strabo. Eski Skiupge 
contains ruins an hour in circuit, furnished with eight 
gates.^ 

Antigonus transferred the inhabitants of the original 
Scepsis to Alexandria Troas, but they returned later 
by the permission of Lysimachus, and built a new 
town not far from the old one, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of some silver mines ^ known as the Bali 
Giumish Madan in the present day, and as ^ Nea 

^ Xen. Hell. iii. U 1^* 

^ Mannert (vi. p. 471) makes Eski Skiupschi or Skiupse the site 
of Scepsis, whilst Dr. £. D. Clarke considers it that of Palsescepsis 
(Elsky Skupshu). ' Travels/ 1. c. vol. iii. p. 213. — Every author spells 
Oriental names according to his own fashion, and each nation tries 
to render the sound according to the power of the alphabet in its 
own language. 

' Pococke (vol. ii. p. 107) observed silver mines at Eskupi. 
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K^liri in more ancient times, ^ but which has since 
fallen into decay or has been destroyed. 

This was the spot which became so renowned during 
many ages as that where the library of Theophrastus, 
containing the works of Aristotle, lay so long buried. 
The history of Aristotle's works is so full of interest, 
that a digression may be pardoned. Strabo gives the 
following account of the preservation of these works : 

'^ The Socratians Erastus and Coriscus were born 
at Scepsis ; and Neleus the son of Coriscus, a disciple 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus, succeeded to the library 
of Theophrastus, which contained the works of Aris- 
totle ; Aristotle having made them over to this same 
Theophrastus, to whom he also transferred his school. 
He is the first whom we find mentioned as a collector 
of books, and as having taught the kings of Egypt 
the arrangement of a library. Theophrastus then 
delivered the library to Neleus, who conveyed it to 
Scepsis, and subsequently intrusted it to the care of 
private individuals, who succeeded him, and kept the 
books locked up, though not very carefully packed, 
inasmuch as they concealed them in a pit under 
ground to escape the search of the Attalian kings, 
under whose government the city then was, and who 
were seeking for books to furnish the library of Per- 
gamus : their heirs, at a later period, sold the books 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus, mildewy and worm- 
eaten, to Apellicon of Teios for a large sum of money. 
This Apellicon was rather a book -collector than a 
philosopher ; and therefore, in seeking to restore the 
parts which had been worm-eaten, he caused a tran- 
script to be made in which he filled up the lacunse 

1 Strabo, i. 1 . Plin. v. 30, 33. 
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in an imperfect manner, and thus published the books 
fiill of errors. It happened, however, that certain of 
the peripatetic philosophers in ancient times, who 
lived subsequently to Theophrastus, not possessing 
the books in the entirety, but merely a part of them, 
and those chiefly relating to the exoteric philosophy, 
illustrated single propositions only, not being able to 
advance philosophy generally ; it was, however, the lot 
of those who succeeded the epoch of these books to 
philosophize and aristotelize better than their prede- 
cessors, but to be compelled to advance many analo- 
gous propositions on account of the numerous errors. 
Rome, too, contributed much to this confusion ; for 
Sylla, on taking Athens immediately after Apellicon's 
death, seized his library, which, having been brought 
hither, Tyrannion the grammarian, an assistant of the 
librarian, and an admirer of Aristotle, took the books 
in hand, and made many emendations in them. 
Certain booksellers, however, used faulty texts without 
collating them, which accords with the general prac- 
tice when books are written for sale both here and in 
Alexandria." * 

^ *£« ti rrjs 2ff7^«9 oi rr ^wtparutxA y€y^Ptun9,''Epaiims nd KopUnot, 
tcdi 6 rov KopuTKOv vl6s NiyXc^r, avijp Kal 'Apunvrtkavs ^Kpoaptpos koL 
OftxftpAtrrcv, dutttlUyiUvos dc rffp fiiffhoBrpapf rov Oco^ptCorov, €V j ^tf kcu 
17 rov *ApumrnXovs' 6 yhp *Apumr€\ijt rifp iaurov Oto^p6aT^ wap&kMitp* 
ftnp Koi rrjv o^oX^y oirt Xnrc, np&ros, «iv urpMP, awayayi^v fiiffkia, xal 
M6(as rovs ip Alyvnr^ jSmriXcaf /Si/SXio^ia;^ avmrafuf. Q^^paarot dc 
NijXct vap&kumf 6 V tig Zx^cy Koplaas roU psr aMp vap^cuctp l^t^traig 
MpAftriHS, ot xardxXcHrra cr^oir tA ptffkia, ovd* inifUkAt Ktlptva* mtdfj dc 
jftrBom rr/v airovdi)y r&v 'ArraXiXtty fiamkMWP, v^' olt ^ ^ in$Xcf» 
CtfTovPTWp fitffkta ciff rijv xorairKcv^ r^r of Utpyap/f fitPkwBffinjt, icar^ 
y^ff ^Kpuy^av iv bi^pvyi nm* wcp d^ voruu kcI OTfrvnf KaMnBimUt ii^ mrt 
owfdoifTo ol tm6 rov yrvovr 'AirrXX/ffoirri rf Xi^ nnXXAv dpyypiMp. rd rr 
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It was not until after the erection of the new town 
that the old city acquired the denomination of Palx- 
scepsis/ in contradistinction to the more recently con- 
structed city, ^ Nda Kwfiiff otherwise *Apyvpia, 

Having now premised what the modem geographers 
assert respecting the position of the ancient Scepsis, 
and the arguments upon which their opinions are 
based, let us examine the testimony of Strabo, and 
find how his evidence agrees with the local informatioo 
of Dr. Mordtmann,^ which will be found towards the 
end of this Paper. I hope to demonstrate that these 
two are not discordant, and that the diversity of opinion 
has arisen out of a misunderstanding of the text of 
ancient writers, or from an imperfect knowledge of the 
nature of the country. 

Speaking of Dardanus, Scepsis, and the adjacent 
country, Strabo remarks :^ '' Demetrius, a man skilled 

*Apt(rror<Xovf koi rh rov Bco^paorov /3i/3Xia* ^y dc 6 'AircXXdcwv ^iXo- 
fiiffkos fiSXkov, ^ Klnkdcroffkis' di6 koi fyr&v iin»6p&wrw rw diaPpitfutrwp, 
tls aPTiypaxJKL Koivii /icr^ycyxc lijv ypa^^y amnXrfpmp ovk tZ, km cfcdMCfv 
^lapradiov nk^ptj rck /3«/3Xta. Swc/Si; dc roif cjc r&v ntpiirarwy, rols ftiw 
wdKai rotr fitrh, Q€6(f>paaToy, Skiat ovk c^oiHrt r^ /3i/3Xui, irX^i^ oKlywp, ml 
fiakiara r&v ((tortpiK&v, firfdiv €;(eii^ <^iXo(ro<^eiv irpayfxaTtK&s, dXXa 6€<rris 
\7fKvBi(€t»' ToU d* varfpoVf d0* o^ ra fitffKia rdvra irpo!j\B€P, ofutvow fU9 
tKtivnv ^iXooro^cIi^ koi 'AptarTorcXifcufy avayicd^firBtu fitvroi ra iroXXa eucdnx 
Xeyriv, dia t6 n\rj6os r&v aftapiTi&v. Hokv dc ctp rovro koa 17 ^Ptffu; 
fr(io<rt\afim. EvSvs yAp jura Ttiv*AirtXkiKOVTos rfXevr^y, SvXXoff ctXc Tfjv 
'AirfWiKoifrof piffktoBriiafjv 6 ras ^ABtfpa^ cXa>v* b€vpo dc KoiUffSfurar 
TvpapvUiv rt 6 ypofifiariKbs dicx^tpto'aTO il>ikapt<rTOT€\fjf ii>v, 6€pair€vaut 
t6v cVl Tfjs Pt^ioBfjKris' Koi /Si/SXiofrwXai tiv§s ypaffktvo'i (fnivKois xp^fAOfoit 
ica\ OVK dvTiPdXkovTfS, ^tp fcal (w\ rwp SKk»v avpfituvtt rav tU irpaaw 
ypaxfiop^vw 0i/3Xm»v km Mabt, kcu iv *AX€(aif^pfi^. 

* Strabo, xiii. p. 603. Ptol. v. 2. 

^ The Hanseatic Chargd d'Affiiires at the Sublime Porte. 
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in the locality, for he was born there, thus describes 
it : ' There is a certain eminence of Ida named Cotylus, 
about 120 stadia (15 miles) above Scepsis, whence flow 
the Scamander,^ Granicus, and iEsepus, which, taking 
their rise in many springs, diverge, — the two latter 
towards the north and the Propontis, the first 
alone towards the west. All these springs are so 
near one another as to be within a circuit of twenty 
stadia/ " 

Strabo places the cities on the banks of the ^Esepus 
in their order from their source ; and in mentioning 

the Caresus, he says, Kaprja-os S diro Ma\ovmo9 /Jet, 
Torrov rivo9 fC€ifJL€i/ov fiera^v UaKauricrjf^tos kcu A'xauov rfjs 
TeveSicov irtpcuas' but as to the iEsepus, Tov S avkS)vo$ 
Tov irepi TOV Ataiproi/ ev t^ apurrepa rrjs pvaetos avrov 
irpSnov ecrri UoX/j^i/a, rei^pes '^aypiov, etff rj IIaXauTK7pjn9y 

elrc, K, T. \.' ** First of all," observes the geographer, 
*' in the ravine of the -/Esepus, Polichna is situated 
on the left bank of the stream ; it is a fortified place, 
like Palaescepsis and Alizonion." He then proceeds 
to enumerate Caresus and Zeleia, and observes that 



fiiv ovras X«y€t irtpi avrwv, "Eon yap \6<f)ov ns rijs "iBrji KotvXos' 
%m€pK€trai d* olros iKcerov nov Koi eiKoci oradioir 2/c^i^o)f * i( ot o, re 
2Kafiavdpo9 p«i Koi 6 Tpapucos, Koi Ajunpros' ol fuv frp6s Hpierov koi rrfp 
UponoPTida, €K ifKftSpmv irrjy&v avWf^ofuvoi, 6 dc l&KdfJLOvdpos eVl dvcriv 
€K fiuif wqyrjs' iracai d* aXXi7Xaic nXrjo'idCova'ip iv cueoo-ft (TTa<^i«iv rr€pux6' 
fjL€vm diaoTfiiiaTi' irXciorov d* d<l)(OTrfK€V durh rrjs dpxrjs tA tov Atarfrrov 
rlkos, <rxfb6» re koi ircvr(uco(riovr (rrad/ovt.**— p. 113. (ziii. 1.) 

^ The principal source of the Scamander is on the west side of 
Gargarus (vide Clarke* 8 visit to it, vol. iii. p. 182, 8vo edit.); hut a 
northern branch of it may also derive its waters from Mount Cotylus : 
see the stream called Andrus, in Spruner's ' Atlas Antiquus,' No. zv. 

^ Strabo, xiii. I, p. 115. 
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new Scepsis lies on the right of the .^sepns, between 
Polichna and Palsescepsis : ^ 

*Ev Se^^ & Tov Alarjirov fiera^v IIo\ij(ya9 re luu Ildka^ 
aKrpjtec^f 17 Nea Kmimi^ fuu *Apyupuif ml rovro iraXof raxreov 
vXacfia ra apyvpia irpos Tipf oAmpf inroB&rofj o7r<»9 cmdeitj to, 

It is important, however, to observe the course of 
the iBsepus before entering into the question of 
distances. 

The iEsepus, or Alarfirof^ — the largest river in North 
Mysia — is said to rise in the mountain Cotylus, to 
receive the waters of the tributary Caresus, Kapfftro^, 
from the west,^ after which to flow in a north-easterly 
direction past Zeleia, and to throw itself into the sea 
at 36° 10'— 4r36', according to Ptolemy, opposite 
the island Halone, thus forming the eastern frontier of 
the Troas, according to Homer : the country through 
which it flowed on its passage, about Dardania up to 
Zeleia and Pityeia, is termed Caresene, Kafyna^v^^ 

The greatest reliance must be placed upon the 
opinion of Demetrius,^ an experienced man, bom in 
those localities, and who took so great an interest 
in the matter, that he wrote thirty bocks of com- 
mentaries on the little more than sixty Homeric 
lines which contain the Trojan catalogue. This topo- 

^ GoBselin says that the upper valley of the iGsepua is now termed 
' Satoldereh.' 

' Strabo, xiii. 1, p. 115. 

' Horn. ii. 825. iv. 91. xii. 21. Hesiod. Theog. 342. Strabo, 
xii. p. 564. xiii. p. 586 and 602. Ptol. v. 2. Plio. v. 32, 40. 

* Horn. xii. 20. Strabo, xiii. p. 603. Plin. v. 30, 33. 

* Strabo, xiii. p. 587, 602. 

* See Bryant's vindication of this geosprapher, in his observations 
on Chevalier's work, p. 25. 
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grapher says: ''Palaescepsis is distant from ^nea 
50 stadia (6 miles), and from the river iBsepus 
30 stadia (3f miles); but that the self-same name 
Scepsis has been extended to many other places. Here 
Demetrius warns us against the probability of error. 

It is almost impossible to conceive a description 
more distinct and complete than this ; the sources of 
the rivers are confined within a circuit of 20 stadia, 
and the exact distance from several other points is 
given. Now the distance from Alexandria Troas to 
Cotylus is 45 miles direct, to Azar Dagh 15 more, 
which makes Alexandria Troas exactly 60 miles dis- 
tant from the Scepsis of Dr. Mordtmann, a very 
likely distance whence to transfer inhabitants for the 
peopling of a new settlement. 

We now come to the appearance of the spot presented 
in 1851, when visited by Dr. Mordtmann, who gives 
the following account of it : " While seeking the ruins 
of Scepsis in the Troad in 1851, 1 was much surprised 
at not finding the slightest trace of antiquarian remains 
at the spot where Scepsis has hitherto been laid down, 
neither could I obtain in the whole neighbourhood any 
information on the subject ; the Keyah of the Bey of 
Karabey, however, at length informed me that I should 
meet with a Genoese castle (Jeneoiz kalesee) on the 
summit of the Jzar Dagh, which had never been 
visited by Europeans: on proceeding thither, I did 
indeed discover a most ancient city, with its acropolis, 
towers, and walls, built of hewn stone, and furnished 
with four gates. The antiquity of the place was mani- 
fested by an oak having fixed its roots in the wall, and 
by its trunk having grown to a girth of 530 centimetres. 
On reference to Strabb, I first became aware that I had 
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discorered probably the most ancient ruin in Asia 
Minor, for I hold that this can be no other than Palae- 
scepsis, the inhabitants of which were transferred by 
the sons of Hector and ^neas to Scepsis in the Troas ; 
so that the ruins of the walls of Palaescepsis will date 
nearly 3000 years back : they are in excellent preser- 
vation." 

Now Mannert, who mentions a city of the Troad, 
called now Eski Skiupse, or Sapchi, with eight gates, 
20 miles east of the plain of Troy, 25 from Novum 
Ilium, and 30 from Alexandria Troas, west of Ida, 
must allude to the site of this comparatively modern 
city, for the Azar Dagh is 25 miles east of Ida. 

I am almost led to believe that there is some error 
in the statement of eight gates by Mannert, as it is 
notorious, from the remains still extant, that the 
cities of the Homeric age were, as a rule, not only 
much smaller than that mentioned by Mannert, which 
is of one hour in circuit, but that they seldom had 
more than one gate, as was the case with Troy, 
according to the evidence of Homer, and as Aga- 
memnon's capital may be seen to have at the present 
day : either, then. Manner^ has exaggerated, or, what 
is much more probable, met with some more modem 
ruin. As regards the conflicting testimony of other 
classical authors, Demetrius tells us that there were 
many other places termed Scepsis,^ and it is pre- 
sumable that all the so-named cities were situated 
on eminences ; for Strabo, quoting Demetrius, con- 
firms the derivation of the word from <rK€7rrofuu:^ 

^ 'Air6 de liji IloXaiO'ic^^cflor ravnjs iumtvtu rtjv oftmwfiiwr xai etc 
aXXovs ir\tiov9 r^rrovs. — Strabo, Geogr. xiii. p. 116. 
^ 2KfjirTa, ' to lean upon ; ' '(rtajirrpoif is a different root. 
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€/caX6tTo &€ roT€ SfCTJr^is etr aXXjas, elr airo rov TrepicKeirrov 

ehcu TOTToPy because the place was visible from all 
round, or because it had a panoramic view ; but in 
addition to this, we learn that it was placed ^Lermpo- 
raroPf on a very considerable eminence. 

Secondly, he says/ describing the plain of Troy, 
'* Such, then, were the places on the sea-coast above 
which lay the Trojan plain, extending many furlongs ; 
connected even up to Ida towards the east, &, which 
part is narrow on account of the mountain-side ; but 
that on the south, fietnffjLfipiap, reaches even to the 
parts about Scepsis ; that on the north, eni tub apicrovs^ 
even to the parts near the Zeleia of the Lycians." 

This clearly assigns to Scepsis a position on the 
south-east of Ida. 

Hence, then, the following facts are deduced, that — 

1 . Scepsis was on a considerable eminence. 

2. That it was on the east side of Ida. 

3. That it was 15 miles distant from Mount Cotylus. 

4. That it was on the left bank of the river -ffisepus. 

5. That it was distant from the j^sepus 30 stadia, 
or 3|^ to 3f miles. 

All this evidence tends to one point, and any one 
may satisfy himself where the original Palaes6epsis 
ought to be by a pair of compasses : if then, at the 
point on which the different measurements unite in 
a focus, we find the required eminence, and on that 
eminence the ruins, we cannot but conclude that all 
modern geographers have been mistaken, and that 
Mannert has made an error in its situation of some 
30 miles, and moreover placed it upon the wrong 
side of Ida on the faith of a modern ruin, and of 

* Page 104. 
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a similarity in the sound of a local name* in a lan- 
guage he did not understand. 

Kieppert's error is more venial : he places it on the 
right side of the Ida range, and on the right side of 
the right river ; his only error consisting in his having 
placed it too near that river, and not upon an eminence 
as considerable as that required by Strabo. 

Professor Ulrichs has vindicated Strabo in his state- 
ment as to the site of the Homeric Ilium ;^ and it has, 
I think, been reserved to Dr. Mordtmann and to my- 
self to vindicate him once more in the position he 
assigns to Palaescepsis. 

1 Spmner's 'Atlas Antiquos,' No.xr. Tabell. Troas, Gothse, 1850. 
' Vide 'Transactions of the Royal Society of literature/ vol. ii. 
new Series, 1847. 
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XIX.— CERTAIN DISTRICTS OF PERSIA. 

WITH A PLAN. 
BY LIXUT.-COLONEL WILLIAMS, R.A. 

(Read June 9th, 1852.) 

HAViNG^^ceived a communication from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Williams, of the R.A., Her Majesty's Boun- 
dary Commissioner for settling the frontier line as 
between Turkey and Persia, the contents of which 
appear to me to possess considerable interest, as well 
as valuable information concerning districts in Persia 
hitherto very little known, I beg to submit it to the 
Royal Society of Literature, of which I have just had 
the honour of being admitted a Member. 

C. Dickson. 

Woolwich. June 9, 1852. 



" Hawiza, March 9, 1852. 

" My dear Dickson, 

" On my arrival at tbis inundation, I sent a few 

lines to our friend T , and asked him to let you 

know that we had accomplished our task in safety ; 
but I had not a moment to write to you on that occa- 
sion. Our march from Mendeli* was fatiguing, but very 

^ " Mendeli is a Tarkush town near the Persian frontier, about 
80 miles to the n. r. of Bagdad; and the town of H&wiza is a 
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interesting, — trudging from pool to pool of brackish 
water, and keeping the grand range of the Louristan 
mountains in view, at a distance of four or five hours' 
march ; one or two days we had these fine objects still 
closer, say two or three hours (6 or 9 miles). The 
rain persecuted us all the way ; but whilst it detained 
us on the banks of the winter torrents of * Tib ' and 
* Deviridje ' three days, it rendered the water potable 
and thus saved us sickness in our camps. On ordi- 
nary occasions these streams are but a succession of 
pools of bitter and unwholesome water, impregnated 
with nitre and naphtha : — d propos to the latter sub- 
stance, I think I told you (from Mendeli) of having 
passed the wells from which springs this oil, — they are 
a few hours to the n. e. of Mendeli, situated in a ravine 
of sandstone : water sluggishly exudes from these pits, 
and on the top floats the black and high-scented oil: 
the people of the country come with their goat-skins, 
and, removing the oil with wooden bowls, fill their 
skins, load their mules, and take it to the neighbour- 
ing towns for sale. 

''After skirting the great inundation of Hllwiza 
and tracing the Tib and the Deviridje, which fall into 
this enormous swamp, we arrived on the banks of the 
Khirka on the 28th of February, the very day we had 
named : we found this fine river much swollen by the 
rains, and were obliged to repeat our operation, for the 
third time, of making a raft of inflated skins and bam- 
boos covered with brushwood, all of which material I 



Persian town, also near the frontier, about 220 miles south of Men- 
deli, and is situated on the Khirka river. It is about 50 miles n. b. 
of Bassora." 
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told you from Mendeli I should carry on extra mules 
and camels : we reached its banks at the spot where 
during this century a terrible visitation occurred, — no 
less than the breaking of the river banks into a lower 
part of the desert, and the establishment of a new 
delta at the great inundation ! leaving the once flou- 
rishing H&wiza a mass of ruins, and standing on the 
banks of the old river, which are as hard-baked by the 
sun as the bricks of the ruins. This curious feature 
will form a long chapter in my reports, which I shall 
draw up from south to north, viz. Mohammera, 
H&wiza, Zurbatia, Mendeli, Zohab, &c. In formor 
years we remained so long in the south that we 
were obliged to get back to the mountains by night- 
marches to escape the burning heats of summer ; this, 
I trust, last visit to these lower regions has happily 
been made at a season of the year which enables me to 
complete my inquiries and investigations preparatory 
to putting my reports on paper. 

** I send a sketch of the terrible change of the 
course of the Khirka, by which one of the most fertile 
countries in the world was rendered in one night a 
desert, and which mischief the Persian Government is 
trying to remedy by building a dam across the Khirka 
at Nahr-Hassam, and thus bringing back a portion of 
its waters by a canal (vide sketch), — and you may 
imagine the hash these ignorant fellows are making of 
it. I also send you a section of the country on the 
line of the elbow at P (in the first sketch), where the 
mischief occurred, which will explain the phenomena 
of the various changes of the Tigris, Euphrates, Ka- 
roon, and Khirka (look at the map). 

"The upper line dotted under the word 'desert' 
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represents a canal, which a stupid fellow dug without 
any idea of doing mischief, and which, as soon as the 
rush of water took place, excavated the successive 
curves of dotted lines, and thence flooded the whole 
desert, afterwards of course finding its own level, and 
forming its permanent bed and delta in the great inun- 
dation : I may say, that a little kingdom has been depo* 
pulated by this calamity, for the WSlies (viceroys) of 
H&wiza ranked with those of Senna, Pust-i-Kon, &c., 
and gave to the Shah the title of ' King of Kings/ 
To-morrow I march for Brend-i-Kur on the Karoon, 
and thence to Shuster and Disfoul, where we prepare 
for the passage of the mountains of Louristan, en route 
to Suliemanieh, to pick up all that which the intense 
heat of our former march rendered impossible. 

''Mr. Loftus is at Susa, carrying on the excavations 
at that place under the direction of Colonel Rawlinson, 
and he has already made many important discoveries 
in the ruins of the palaces of Darius and Xerxes, &c. 
A pot of silver money coined at Cufa more than 1200 
years ago was found at Susa by Mr. Loftus ; the coins 
were quite fresh and bright. 

" Yours, &c. 

••W. F. Willi AMs.*' 



XX.— ON THE ANCIENT PORTRAITS OF MENANDER 

AND DEMOSTHENES. 

BY 6. SCHARF, ESQ., JUN. 

(ReadJuly 21, 1852.) 

It is not without much hesitation that I offer this 
memorandum to the Royal Society of Literature. I 
feel indeed that some apolo^ is due for introducing a 
subject in which Literature does not play its usually 
prominent part. The matter of which I intend to 
treat refers more directly to Art, but at the same time 
it may serve in addition as an illustration of two 
celebrated writers. After a long familiarity with the 
thoughts and actions of a great man, some idea of his 
personal appearance is naturally formed, and rarely 
indeed when the original comes before us do we find 
those preconceived notions realized. At all events, 
no study affords greater pleasure and variety than 
that of comparing the actual features and expression 
of a person's face with that which we know or can 
further ascertain of his disposition and abilities. The 
first subject of this Paper, the dramatist Menander, is 
already familiar to us, if not by his writings, at least 
by the fame and glorious testimony of his excellence 
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bequeathed by those of his contemporaries who have 
been fortunate enough to survive him, and a portrait 
which I have recently discovered of him therefore 
acquires additional interest. 

The works of the eminent comedian Menander have 
for the most part perished; his fame chiefly rests 
upon the repeated allusions to him and eulogia of 
other authors, but it would ill become me to enter 
upon any account of the fragments still remaining 
of his works, or to oflfer remarks upon the various 
passages in which he is extolled. I shall content 
myself with recalling the circumstance of Terence the 
Roman comedian being addressed by Caesar *' O dimi- 
diate Menander,"^ and it was said of him (Menander) 
that none knew whether the course of people's lives 
was imitated from his plays, or whether he copied 
from them.* — See also Quintilian's praises in his 
' Institutiones Oratoriae.'^ 

He was compared by many to Homer, and con- 
sidered equally successful with that great poet both in 
the choice of his subjects and the appropriateness of 
his style. 

It is said, that in late times the Greek monks per- 
suaded the Emperor to destroy his works, having con- 
ceived disgust at their great indecencies and the loose- 
ness of their morals.^ Strange indeed, as Harris 
observes, since these monks have preserved the 
writings of Lucian and Aristophanes and a collection 
of epigrams more indecent and flagitious than the 

1 Donat. Vit. Terent. p. 754. 

* Fabricius, Bibl. Graec. vol. i. p. 768. ^ Lib. x. cap. 1. 508. 

^ Harris, Philological Enquiries, p. 298. Fabricius, Bibl. Gnec. 
vol. i. p. 769. 
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grossest productions of the most licentious epoch of 
the modem age. 

The plays of Menander were extant as late as the 
eleventh century, for Michel Psellus wrote a treatise 
upon twenty-four of his comedies which have all dis- 
appeared since that period. 

In this case it is curious to observe, that the traits 
of a poet's countenance have outlived his writings, 
whilst with Aristophanes the case is directly reversed, 
for familiar as we are with many of his plays and 
minutely as we follow his deep satire, not one record 
of his countenance, and a marked one it must have 
been, is known to exist. 

During the Pontificate of Sixtus V., 1585 — 1590, 
two statues were discovered at Rome upon the Vimi- 
nal hill, near San Lorenzo in Panispema, a spot 
occupied in former times by the baths of Olympias, 
the wife of Constantius.^ 

The pope removed these statues to his villa Mon- 
talto, where he had already a fine collection of sculp- 
ture. In later times the name of this villa was 
changed to that of Negroni, and the sculptures were 
subsequently purchased by the celebrated banker and 
antiquary Jenkins, who transferred them to the Vati- 
can, in which collection they still remain. 

Both statues, of the size of life, are enveloped 
in full drapery, and seated upon large handsome 
chairs. The attitudes are easy, but very^ dignified ; in 
one particularly there is a tone of severity. The 
heads are evidently portraits, and both have the 
beard closely shaven ; the draperies are arranged 

^ Bansen, Beschreiban^ ^^^ Stadt Rom. vol. ii. part ii. page 170. 
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in Greek fashion, and certainly not at all resem- 
bling the toga of the Romans. The chairs are very 
different both in form and construction from the 
sella curulis of Rome; the style of workmanship 
too bespeaks a Grecian chisel. 

Notwithstanding these circumstances, the statues 
were named at first Sylla and Marius, and retained 
those . cognomens for a long period undisturbed ; a 
hand of the former was restored, holding a scroll with 
a ring upon one of the fingers. Upon the pedestal 
of the so-called M arius, directly in front,' is inscribed 
in large Greek letters the word fTDHEIAinnOZ 
(Poseidippus) , and Gronovius^ was the first to advance 
the opinion, that this word signified the name of the 
person represented, instead of the name of an artist, as 
had previously been supposed. From this time the 
names of Sylla and Marius were less insisted on, and 
Winckelmann^ ultimately decided that one of the 
statues was a portrait of Poseidippus, an Athenian 
comic poet of the new comedy : he flourished about 
286 before our era. 

The other statue (fig. 1), with no inscription on it, 
for this part of the marble had been injured, still 
remained without any determined appellation. 

Visconti,* the celebrated antiquary and illustrator of 

' The names of Moschus, Aristotle, and Euripides are similarly 
inscribed on the bases of their respective statues. — ^Visconti, Icon. 
Grecque, pll. 7 and 20. Winckelmann, Mon. ined. No. 168. 

2 Thes. Antiq. Gr. tom. iii. pi. c. 

^ Winckelmann, Hist, de TArt, lib. xi. ch. 1. Mon. ined. Introd. 
p. 89. Bottan, Mus. Cap. vol. iii. p. 106. Ficorini, Vestig. Rom. 
part ii. No. 67. 

^ Visconti, (Euvres de, 8vo edition of Milan, 1818. 
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the Museo Pio Clementino in the Vatican, fancied he 
saw in the face of the uninscribed figure a resem- 
blance to an acknowledged portrait of Menander. 

Fulvius Ursinus possessed a Hermes representing 
Menander and Homer, and upon it were lines, highly 
laudatory, addressed to the former, and quoting an ex- 
pression attributed to Aristophanes ; but the portrait 
busts and statues published by Ursinus were so few of 
them genuine, that very reasonable doubt may be 
entertained as to the authenticity of the Hermes in 
question. It was published by Gruter,^ and by Gro- 
novius in his Thesaurus.^ It is no longer known to 
exist. An inscribed Hermes is to be seen at Turin.' 
A more authentic portrait, although of a late period, 
was found in a bust with drapery round the neck, pro- 
jecting from a circular frame, upon the rim of which 
was inscribed menanapos. The form of the letters, as 
well as the style of art, evince the period of decline 
(fig. 2). This medallion was discovered beyond the 
Aurelian Gate of Rome, together with a similar medal- 
lion of Sophocles, on which the name also was written, 
and they are conjectured to have formed part of the 
decorations of the tomb of a poet. Visconti says it 
was found on the Via Aurelia, and that the figures of 
several other poets were found with it.* The above 
description is taken from Faber,* who published it 

* MxxYii. * Tom. ii. p. 98. 
^ Visconti, vol. ix. p. 114, note 2. 

* Visconti, vol. iii. p. 72, note. 

* Faber, Comment, in Imagines ex Fulvii Ursini. 4to, Antwerp, 
1606. p. 89, No. 90. "Imago Menandri poetse comici in rotunda 
tabella marmorea exstat ; cui altera similis tabella Sophoclis imaginem 
exhibet, &c.; ambse autem in monumentum poetae cujusdam extra 
Portam Aureliae repertse sunt." Comp. Visconti, vol. iii. p. 72. 
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with tolerable accuracy in an engraving by Galle, and 
Visconti vouches for the exactness of his own en- 
graving from the medallion, as he says it was done 
from a sketch made some time previously under his 
immediate direction.* With the evidence of the 
writing upon the frame there seems little reason 
for doubt that the medallion is a genuine portrait 
of Menander ; but on comparing it with the sitting 
statue in question there are very marked differences 
in the face. The feeling of uncertainty is much 
strengthened by the fact, that the face and part of the 
hair and throat of the statue have been detached from 
the rest of the marble, and afterwards affixed.'* The 
same was the case with the fellow statue Poseidippus. 
Visconti,^ however, asserts that upon very careful 
examination it has been found, that the face is a part 
of the original marble, for the veins of one block may 
be distinctly followed where they run into the other. 

Pausanias^ saw a statue of Menander in the theatre 
at Athens, and the author of the ' Museo Pio Clemen- 
tino'^ imagines that the statue in the Vatican is the 
same, and that it had been removed in later times 
from Athens by Ablavius to embellish the baths of 
his daughter Olympias, which stood on the spot where 

* Visconti, vol. ix. p. 118, note. 

^ A female statue was found in the Temple of Fortune at Pompeii, 
the face of which had been cut off perpendicularly, that another face 
might be substituted, probably to save expense on some funeral 
solemnity. — Cell's Pompeiana, series 2, vol. i. page 77. 

3 Mns. Pio Clem. vol. iii. p. 76. 

* Pans. i. 21, 1. Ela\ dc *ABrjvaioi9 ctiedi^r cV r^ Oearpij^ Koi rpay^las 
Koi Koiuj^ias voujt&p ai iroXkal t&v d<f)aP€aT€pav' orifArf yap Mevapdpw, 

* Visconti, Icon. Crecque, vol. i. p. 117. 
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these figures were found. ^ It is certain that this 
statue was placed in the open air, for at the top of the 
head a large nail yet remains, by which the metal 
plate or meniscus was attached. These plates were 
first used as a protection to the heads of statues 
against rain and the dropping of ordure by birds, 
whence also the nimbus is said to have originated 
in paintings of later times and in modem works.^ 
The natural cleavage of the Pentelic marble, touched 
by the nail, seems to account for the separation. 

When travelling in Cheshire in 1 850, 1 visited Mar- 
bury Hall, near North wich, the seat of Mr. Smith 
Barry, and was pleased to find a valuable collection of 
ancient sculpture, although in a most neglected con- 
dition. The collection was originally commenced by 



^ Nardini, iv. c. 4. Comp. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. ii. cb. 18, 
page 78, ed. Milman. 

^ Visconti, Mus. Pio Clem. vol. iii. p. 76, note. Many of the 
paintings discovered at Herculaneum and Pompeii have a nimbus or 
romid shield encircling the head of the principal figure. The nimbus 
is not always gold, but frequently blue or white. (See Pitture d'Er- 
colano, vol. ii. page 61; vol. iii. pages 5 and 17; Raoul-Rochette, 
Achillfide, pll. 9 and 48; MS. Virgil of the 12th century, Bartoli, 
page 41; D'Agincourt, peinture, pi. 63.) — A remarkable passage 
occurs in an inscription at Aphrodisias in Caria, decreeing, among 
other public honours to an individual, that "his portrait shall be 
painted on a gold shield," — EUav ypcnrnj tv ovrXotr imxpva-ois. — 
(Fellows* Lycia, 1841, pages 317 — 20.) There may be some con- 
nection between this shield form and the circular frame of the 
Menander portrait just described; at all events, it is easy to imagine 
the application of the Aphrodisian shield to the heads of full* length 
figures, as in the examples of early Christian art and the ancient 
pictures already cited. The head within the nimbus greatly resembles 
the appearance of the obverse of the finest coins of Rhodes, Clazomene, 
and Syracuse. 
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the Hon. J. Smith Barry ahout the year 1771. It 
consisted principally in purchases made, in Rome, of 
the well-known dealers Jenkins and Gavin Hamilton, 
the latter of whom was at that time excavating in 
Hadrian's villa and other mines of Roman sculpture. 

It was at Marbury Hall that I fortunately detected 
a fragment of the Parthenon fneze, which was so 
promptly given to the British Museum by the owner, 
and at once united to the rest of the slab marked 38 
in the Synopsis of the Elgin Collection (figs. 3, 4). 

Among the Marbury treasures I discovered a me- 
dallion portrait of Menander with the name menanapos 
inscribed on the margin of the frame, and in all 
respects closely resembling the one published by 
Visconti. The head is the size of life and in very high 
relief; the diameter of the circular frame about 
1 8 inches. In the field of the medallion to the right 
is a scroll very similar to that on a portrait bust of 
Demosthenes,^ but there is no writing on this scroll, 
whilst the other has the name of the orator inscribed. 
In this portrait of Menander the face is delicate and 
somewhat effeminate, closely resembling the one pre- 
viously quoted by Visconti. The hair is rather full 
and curled, the eyebrow strongly marked, and the 
mouth full and pleasing. The nose is delicate and 
the nostrils rather small, for although the tip of the 
nose has been broken off and restored, enough re- 
mains to satisfy us on these points. At all events, it 
is very unlike the curved and strongly projecting 
feature of the Vatican statue, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that the identity of the latter has still to 

* Visconti, Iconographie Grecque, tav. 29. 
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be proved. The drapery is loose and heavy, but well 
arranged. The letters of the inscription are very 
•thin, but deeply cut, and display all the peculiar 
forms of a late age, especially the A, €, and C. This 
marble is referred to in Dallaway's Catalogue and 
Anecdotes, page 356, No. 28; he describes it "a 
medallion inscribed menanapoc." The medallion pub- 
lished by Visconti belonged to the Farnese Collection, 
and was deposited in the Famesina Palace, where 
he saw it and had it drawn, previous to the pub- 
lication of the third volume of the * M useo Pio Cle- 
men tino/ in 1788;^ for in a note, page 72 of that 
volume, he says, " The original is in the Famesina,^ 
and about to be removed to Naples." 

Towards the close of the last century, when the 
King of Naples inherited the Farnese Palace from the 
Duke of Parma, all the treasures of the house were 
conveyed to his capital.' It was at this time that the 
celebrated Farnese Hercules and Flora, together with 
the group of Dirce, were removed to Naples, where 
they are still to be seen. After the publication of the 
* Mus. Pio Clem.* and many other important contri- 
butions to literature, Visconti commenced his excellent 
work on the Iconography, or Portraits of Illustrious 
Greeks and Romans. In his first volume of the * Icono- 
graphy,' plate 6, he gives a highly-finished engraving 
from the sketch previously alluded to in the ' Mus. 
Pio Clem.,'^ &c. He says at the same time, ''This 

^ See Preface to first volume, p. 36. 

' The Famesina Palace at Rome also belongs to the King of 
Naples. 

' BuDsen, Beschreibung der Stadt Rom. vol. iii. part iii. p. 421. 
* Vol. iii. page 72, note. 
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medallion I formerly saw in the Famesina, and which 
it is now to be feared was lost during the removal 
of the things from Rome to Naples.^ I have made, 
the most diligent search in both cities, but all in 
vain." There is so great a similarity between the one 
now at Marbury Hall and the one which Visconti lost 
sight of, that I cannot help thinking them identical. 
The face is the same, and the size also corresponds. 
The drapery, it is true, is diflferent, and the form of 
the letters simpler, in the one I have seen. But in 
looking at the drawings he has published from other 
statues of the Mus. Pio Clem., about which there is 
no doubt, and comparing them with the originals, we 
find equally great deviations. In fact, artistic license 
was very great in those days. When Visconti em- 
ployed artists for his * Iconography,' much greater 
care was required than for his first work, and most 
of the plates are excellent ; but we must remember 
this medallion had disappeared meanwhile, and he 
could only put the mere sketch, executed in former 
times, into the engraver's hands to work from. 

One circumstance, however, may tend to alter 
our opinion : it is, that Visconti expressly states that 
the eyes both of the medallion and sitting figure are 
represented without indication of eyeball or pupil, 
which he considers very judicious, as, if the ac- 
count of Suidas may be believed, Menander decidedly 
squinted.' Now in the medallion at Marbury the 
eyeballs are very distinctly marked, and I did not 
perceive any approach to an obliquity of vision. 

^ Pages 107, and 118, note. The Sophocles medallion has also 
disappeared. 

» Suidas, 8. V. MENANAP02- " arpafios ras SyjttK, of w d< rhv pow" 
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Visconti's observations, contained in his ' Icono- 
graphy/* were written when he had no other ma- 
terial than the sketch to work from, and the want 
of pupil and eyeball might have been an omission 
on the part of the artist, for style of art was not at 
that time a matter of such serious consideration. At 
all events we have the satisfaction of knowing, that 
we possess in our own country, if not the only por^ 
trait of Menander, one at least equal in importance 
and genuineness to the best example upon record. 
The Chevalier Visconti has very ingeniously reasoned 
himself into the belief, that the sitting figure repre- 
sents the comic poet, and for the statue itself there 
is every probability ; but with regard to the likeness 
of the face, considering the difierence between it and 
the medallions, and in the total want of inscription, 
a decision upon this matter requires some quali- 
fication. 

The reasoning of Visconti. regarding the Vatican 
statue is rather too like that which he had adopted in 
the portraits that he styles of Maecenas. Finding 
admirable works of art of the Augustan age both 
in gems and a colossal bust representing persons 
unlike any whose names we are acquainted with, he 
attributes them decisively to Maecenas, of whom we 
did not know any previous representation. 

With Demosthenes the case is far difierent. Of all 
ancient portraits, those of Demosthenes seem to be 
the most numerous, and in all cases the likeness is 
unmistakeable. 

That they all represented the same person would be 

^ Page 118. 
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sufficiently clear to every one, but without the assist- 
ance of a bronze bust with the name inscribed in silver 
letters, found at Herculaneum, there is little chance 
that in the hazard of conjecture the proper name 
would have been given to the rest.^ Another bust 
in medallion form has also been found with the 
name written on the field in a kind of open tablet. 
None of the other statues have any inscription, 
but they are unmistakeable by their extraordinary 
resemblance to one another. Busts are too nu- 
merous in the various Museums to be specified, but 
a fine whole-length statue, seated and robed in the 
pallium, is in the collection of the Louvre, and de- 
serves especial attention. It holds a scroll in its 
hands, which rest on its lap, and the entire expression 
is one of profound reflection. This figure was for- 
merly in the Vatican Collection.* The head is very 
fine and antique, but did not originally belong to the 
same statue. There is no doubt of the figure being 
a Demosthenes, for there is at Rome a perfectly 
similar figure in form of limb, drapery, and scroll, 
except that the figure is standing perfectly erect, as 
if it had just risen. It grasps the scroll in the same 
manner with the hands, and seems to continue the 
vein of thought. The scrinium is at the feet on 
the left. The Vatican statue came from the Villa 
Aldobrandini at Frascati, and was purchased by the 
government of Camuccini : ' it is very well executed 

^ One portrait was pronounced, previously to the discovery at 
Herculaneum, a Terence, and caUed by others unknown. — ^Visconti, 
vol. iii. p. 67, note 1. 

* Visconti, vol. iii. pi. 14. 

' Catalogue of Braccio Nuovo, p. 34. Bunsen, Beschreibung der 
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and full of character. The hands holding the scroll 
are modem restorations, but in other respects the 
statue seems well preserved. It stands very nobly at 
present in a niche of the Nuovo Braccio of the 
Vatican (fig. 5). We have in England a still finer 
statue, the size of life, exactly like that already de- 
scribed of the Vatican : it is preserved at Knowle in 
Kent, the residence of Lord Amherst, and is quite 
perfect with the exception of the tips of the toes of 
the left foot and of two of the right. The scrinium 
here is entirely omitted. The material is a fine but 
highly crystallized marble, very unlike that of the 
Luna or Carrara quarries. The upper part of the 
figure is much corroded, as if it had been long exposed 
to rain, whilst the lower part, especially those portions 
of the drapery protected by the projection of the arms 
and scroll, are smooth and excellently preserved. 
The arms are remarkably thin and the whole frame 
nervous, the shoulder muscle very prominent, and 
the crease of the arm-pit strongly marked. The coun- 
tenance is powerfully expressive; the eyeballs are 
indicated, and the lower lip, as in all his portraits, 
is remarkably underhung. Although the surface is 
apparently much injured, it remains in the condition 
in which it was discovered, a state far preferable to 
the smoothness exhibited by most statues in foreign 
collections, . where all the roughnesses have been 
rubbed down by the modern mason, thus imparting 
a sleek appearance at the expense of actual bulk of 
the statue and of all vestiges of its original surface. 

Stadt Rom. vol. ii. part ii. p. 94. Fistolesi, II Vaticano, vol. iv. 
tav. 19. 
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This superb figure was discovered in Campania and 
brought to England by the Marquis of Dorset; it 
was highly praised by Visconti,^ and is described by 
Dallaway^ as having formerly existed in the Colum- 
brano Palace at Naples. 

> Vol. iu. p. 67. > Page 383. 
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Abs6nt Wady, marks of the ancient height of the Nile, 96. 

Abydos, 358. 

Acht, in hieroglyphics, signification of, 246-7. 

Adamowa, or Adamaua, account of, 202 ; its two large rivers, ibid. ; considered 
to contain gold, 203. 

Administration of the Byzantine empire, financial, 160-3; judicial, 163-6; mili- 
tary, under Leo III., noticed, 152-8 ; public, how reformed by JLeo III., 147-1 72 ; 
Roman, saved by a national bankruptcy, 132 et geq. 

Adonis, 270. 

Adrastea, 363. 

Adsholdiren Dagh, 365. 

iEacus, Pan-Hellenic intercessor, 279. 

^ginetans and Athenians, 279. 

^nos, epigraph from, found at Athens, 41 ; national type on reverse of the coins, 
the twisted-homed Ibex, ibid, ; originally, an iEolian colony, ibid. ; peculiarity 
of the occurrence of the name of, on one epigraph, 42 ; the head of Mercury 
the usual type of the coins of, 43. 

Machines, name on digraph from uncertain town on Euxine, 50. 

^sepus, 362. 

Africa, northern and central, discoveries in, 181-99, and 200-6. 

Agastophaneus, his name on Cyzicene marble and on Rhodlan seal, 23. 

Aghe Dagh, 365. 

Agoranax, name on Rhodian stamp found at Athens, 64. 

Aianteia and Poseidonia corresponding with Hyacinthia, 303. 

Alcaeus, name of magistrate at Corcyra, 48. 

Alcibiades, 354. 

Aldobrandini, villa of, 392. « 

Alexander, 363. 

Alexandria Troas, 366. 

Alexius v., (Murtzuphlos,) death of, 152. 

Alizonion, near Palaescepsis, 371. 

Amisus, a colony from Athens, 14; Satyrus and Leucon, kings of, between 
407-353 B.C., 14. 

Amyclse, the seat of the earlier Spartan traditions, 296. 

Analogy between the myths of the Dioscuri and those of KOre and Dionysus, 281. 

Anchesmus, the fields near, strewed with broken pottery, 61. 

Anomalies certain, in Byzantine history, 178. 
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Antigonos trmnsfen inhabitants of Pfelsieqiiis to Akiaadria Troas, 267- 

AntilochiiSy model of filial and firatemal love, 267. 

Aj«TianiTiB8, Roman : Om tome Romtm AniifuUia rectmify due tt ered ty Dr. 
Barth tn N. Africa. By John Hogg, Esq., 181-99. Extnets firom Dr. Earth's 
letter describing the Roman ruins at Gharteak d gkarhetak^ 181-2. Earth's 
route to Mourzuk, 183 ; Richardson's description of the same, 184. Sapposed 
distance of EL Ghareeah from Tripoli, ibid. Account of a fortified Soman 
camp, 185. Remains of Punic characters, ibid. Punic inscriptions in North 
Africa rare, 186 ; Sir Grenville Temple's notice of some, ibid. Meaning of 
ffexiOaiio, 187. Earth's inscription restored, ibid. ; restorations supported by 
epignphological authority, 188-91; inscription translated, 191; its date at- 
tempted to be fixed, 192-4. Roman castle in Ghareeah el Sherheeak^ 194. 
Castra stativa near Bonjem, 195 ; many in Britain, 197. Inscription from the 
camp at Bonjem restored, 195; its precise date, 196. Correction in text of 
Dion Cassius, ibid. Account of Ghareeah el Sherheeahj ibid. Geris« of anti- 
quity, 198. Ancient aqueduct and bridge near £1 Khahan, 199. Leptis 
originally a Phoenician dty, ibid. 

Antonius takes Lissus, 71. 

Antonios, M., and F. Calenus, land at Nympheum, near Lissus, 71. 

Apellicon, of Teios, buys Aristotle's library, 368. 

Aphareus, sons of, slay Kastor, 268. 

Apollas, name from epigraph of uncertain town on Eoxine, 49. 

Apollodoms, name on Cnidian stamp found at Athens, 64. 

ApoUonidas, name on epigraph frt>m uncertain town on Euxine, 51. 

Arabic words, in some of the Sicilian dialects, 311. 

Arbitrariness and caprice never actuate Greek artists, 308. 

Archiiologische Zeitung, 267. 

Archecrates, name on Rhodian stamp found at Athens, 64. 

Arden, Mr. Joseph, possessor of a Greek papyrus, 207-211. 

Argolis, 274. 

Argonauts visit Cyzicus, 351. 

*Apy^pia or Nca K^firif 370. 

Aristodes, name on epigraph from uncertain town on Euxine, 52. 

Aristomedas, a name on one of the Thasian vase-stamps, published by M. de 
Montp^reux, 40. 

Ariston, name on epigraph frt>m Panticapaeum, 46. 

Aristophanes, 382 ; no record of his countenance extant, 383. 

Aristopolis, name on Cnidian stamps found at Athens, 65. 

Aristotle's works buried at PaUescepsis, 368. 

Arks, Egyptian gods sent in, to distant lands, 250. 

"kpKTW VTIffOS, 351. 

Armenians, made for long the chief figure at Byzantium, 156-7. 

Army, Roman, victorious frt)m Augustus to ienyt. Alexius V., 152 ; state of, in the 

East empire, 131-2. 
Arrian, quoted, 363. 
Asia Minor, inundated by Saracens, 128 ; success of the Saracens in, 141. 
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Astynomi, remarks concerning, and their office, 57-60. 

Astynomus, official title of, assignable to cities on Euxine, 53. 

Athens, extensive trade with Crimea, during the time of Demosthenes, 15; 

manubria prove trade between Rhodes and, 11. 
Attic rites of the Eleusinia, 277. 
Aurelia Irene, inscription in honour of, finom Cnidus, 32. 
Auielian gate, vide MENANAP02, 385. 
Autocrat of the Sea, a true title of the Byzantine sovereign, 177. 
Aversa, Tummasu di, translation by, from Virgil's Eneid, 329 ; another of same 

passage by Peranni, ibid. 
Avl^mona identical with the maritime Cythera, otherwise Phcenicus, 259. 
Awe inspired in the Greeks at the harmony of nature, 273. 
Azar Dagh, site of Palssoepsis, 373. 
Azycum v. Cyzicus, 352. 

Babington, Mr., engaged in editing Arden*$ papyrus, 216; notices by, of the 

Jrden and Harrit'§ MSS., 212-13. 
' Bacchse' of Euripides, 275. 
Bacchic rites suppressed, 275. 
Bach, in hieroglyphics, meaning of, 224. 
Bali Giumish Madan, near Palaescepsis, 367. 
Bangbay, new language, considered to be found there, 205. 
Bankruptcy national, saved the Roman administration, 132 et teq. 
Earth's copy of Roman Inscription restored, 187 ; despatches from Kuka, 200 ; 

journey to Yola described, 202 ; route to Mourzuk, 183 ; letter, extracts from, 

describing Roman ruins, 181-3. 
Basilian family, under the, great power of the empire, 177. 
Battle, naval, fought by Saracens off Mount Phcenix, 135-6. 
Beega, same as Unyiat 353. 
Berber language, the ancient North African, 204. 
Biddumas, or natives of Lake Tchad, Pagans, 202; speak a supposed new 

language, 205. 
BiBCH, Samuel, Esq. : an aeeountf by him, of a Greek pqftyrm in theponemon 

€f Mr. Joieph Arden, 207-210. Notet vpon an Egyptian Imeriptum m thie 

Bibtiotheque Nationah of Pari», 217-251. 
Blaramberg, M. de, describes coins of Olbia, in 1822, 4. 
Boeckh, M., inserts Olbian epigraphs in his * Corput Inacr^tiotmm* 5. 
Bonjem, account of a. Roman stationary camp at, 195. 
Borys, name on epigraph from Teuthrania, 45. 
Borysthenes, Herodotus's account of, 18. 
Braicuel, Pierre de, 357. 

Brassicanus, his statement of seeing a perfect copy of Hypereides, 214. 
Brend'i-Kur on the Karoon, 380. 
Bryant's vindication of Strabo, 372. 
Bukhitana, or Bakhten, Batanea, 232-3. 
Bulgarian race, country of the, 127. 
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Bolls, gokloif of the Byzantine towatigta^ lost, 173. 

Bonsen, Bcachreibiuig der Stadt Roou, 383, 389,392. 

Byzantine Empire, history oC divided into three periods, 175. 

Byzantine Histokt : Obterraiiatu on the ekaraeteruiie Feainreg i^ ByzeaUhe 
Hittory. By George Finlay, iLS.G., 117-80. i. Introductory Remark*, 
117-20. Many of the views at Taiiance with Gibbon's, 117. Centnlization 
the chief element of civil government, 118. Object in these observations, 120. 
— II. Commenetment of Byzamime ki$tory, and reasmufor ushty that tfrm^ 
120-4. Commencement of Byzantine empire, 121 ; Leo III. (Isnurian) the 
first of its emperors, ibid, ; his character, 122. State of the empire alter 
Heradios, ibid. Tett^. Justinian II. the eastern empire nearly extinguished, 
124.— III. State of the East Roman Engrire prior to Leo ///., 124-39. Central 
administration oppressive, 125. Strange races entered the East and West 
provinces, 126-8. What nations became extinct, 126-7. How foreign domi- 
nation in the East resisted, 129-30. State of the army, 131.. National bank- 
mptcy, 132-4. Contests between Mahommedan and Roman empires, 135-6. 
Unexplained circumstance in the relations between those empires, 137-9. 
— IV. Potition of the Empire at Leo't aceeuionj 139-47. State of society, l4l. 
Constantinople besieged by Saracens, 142. False account of the French defeat 
of the Saracens by Charles Martel, 143. Facilities afforded to Leo by the 
Eastern Christians, 144 ; his throne upheld through respect to the Roman laws, 
145-6. — V. Policy purmed by Leo in reforming the public adrntnietration, 
147-72. His character, 148. Influence of the commercial classes, ibid. 
Amount of foreign trade considerable, 149. Leo prudent in his reforms, 150; 
his military administration, 152-8; his financial measures, 159-63; his admi- 
nistration of justice, 163-6; his ecclesiastical policy, 166-72. — vi. Outline of 
Byzantine history , 172-80; divided into three distinct periods, 175. Furttf 
from A. D. 716 to 867, pp. 175-7. Second, from 867 to 1057, pp. 177-9. And 
third, from 1057 to 1204, p. 179. 

Byzantium, war between it and Rhodes, 19 ; decree of the Senate and people of, 
for a statue to their Proxenos at Olbia, 55. 

Cssar and Quintilian praise Menander, 382. 

Cssar, Julius, crosses from Brundusium, (n.c. 49,) 69; lands on Greek coast, 
near the modern Sirada Bianca, 70 ; gained some advantage from \iLe prestige oi 
being Consul, 71 ; obtains Oricum, ApoUonia, Bullis, and Amantia, ibid.\ com- 
pels Pompeius to take up his position at Petra, 72 ; frequent contests between 
him and Pompeius, in two of which he was beaten, ibid. ; his intrenchments 
extend eighteen miles in circuit from left bank of the river Palamnus, ibid. ; 
takes Parthus, and encamps near Pompeius, ibid.\ receives submission from 
Macedonia, Thessaly, and iEtolia, 73 ; retreats to his old camp at Asparagium, 
ibid, ; his letters to Domitius intercepted, 75 ; moved from i£ginium towards 
Gomphi, 76 ; takes Gomphi by storm, and gives it up to plunder, 77 ; his 
advantageous encampment in the plain of Pharsalus, 78. 

CaflTa, Genoese colony as late as a. d. 1433, p. 14. 

Cagliari, dialect, Lord's Prayer in, 339. 
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Cahieu, Anseau de, 257. 

Calabrian, dialect, much the same as the Neapolitan, 310. 

Callias, name on epigraph from Panticapseam, 46. 

Callippus, a name on epigraph from Cyzicus, ? 43; name on marble from 
Cyzicus, 44. 

Callistratus, name on epigraph from uncertain town on Euxine, 51. 

Calvinus, Cn. Domitius, sent into Macedonia with two legions, 74. 

Calucci, Senator of Cerigo, 255. 

Campidanese, or Campidanesian dialect, characters of, 333-4. 

Cannae, defeat at, 113. 

Capitatio, or Land-tax, in the Byzantine Empire, how assessed, 160. 

Caracas, 353. 

Caresus, near Palsescepsis, 371. 

Carthage, its great inferiority to Rome, 113 ; its ruin probably retarded by Han- 
nibal, 1 14. - 

Castello, Prince of Torremuzza^ describes a Rhodian epigraph famed in 
SicUy, 7. 

Castra stativa, remains of many in Britain, 197 ; Roman, at Ghareeah, 181-184 ; 
and at Bonjem, 195. 

Cato, illustration of Roman luxury by, 55. 

Cebrene, 367. 

Centralization, chief element of Byzantine GoTcmment, 118. 

Cereal compositions, 262. 

Cerigo, description of, by Hamilton, 255. 

Cesarotti, observation of, on the Vulgar tdiom^ 312; the like by Muratori, 342. 

Chabrias, name on epigraph from Heraclea, 45. 

Chalcis, inscription on rock near, 252. • 

Chances : on the Chances of Hannibal at the beginning of the Second Punic 
War, By Henry Hallam, Esq., 109-14. Hannibal compelled to trust to for- 
tune, 109. No alternative for Carthage after Cannae but an offensive war in 
Italy, ibid. Position of Rome and Carthage between the First and Second 
Punic Wars, 110 etseq. Cisalpine Gauls subjugated, 111. Cremona and Pla- 
centia colonized, ibid. Two unexpected things (unfavourable and fortunate) 
occurred, ibid, et 8eq. Hannibal's army greatly reduced, 112. Defeat at 
Canns partly owing to Varro's election as Consul, 113. Inferiority of Car- 
thage, ibid. ; its ruin probably retarded by Hannibal, 114. 

Character of Leo III. (Isaurian), 121, 148. 

Characters of men differently estimated, 119. 

Characteristics of grief solemnized by the Greeks, 305. 

Xdpa^, 353. 

Chersonesus, Tauric, Greek trade vrith, appears to have ceased in the time of 
Tiberius, 16. 

Cheshire, see Marbury Hall and Smith Barry, 387. 

Chons, the Egyptian god, a temple of, at Thebes, 218; in Upper Egypt or 
Thebaid Neferhetp, 221, 240, 248; the smiter or contender for the Thebaid, 
223, 240, 241, 243 ^^^ * ^^^ ^^' addresses the other god Chons, 240. 
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Chriatians, Eastern, tflbrd Leo III. facilities in his reforms, 144. 

Chronology, of the medieval history, erroneous, 172. 

Chytiis, port of, in Cyzicns, 355. 

Cinyphns river, now El Khdkan^ east of Leptis, 199. 

Circumstance, important and unexplained, on the relations hetween the Boman 
and Mahommedan Empires, 137. 

Cities, fourteen, now identified, whence stamps have come, 62. 

Citizen, Roman, could not acquire the position of a soldier under the Byzantinea, 153- 

Ciullo d'Alcamo, the first modem Sicilian poet, 314. 

Claims of the city of Athens, 279. 

Clarke's, Dr., ' Travels,' 363, 364, 371. 

Clesenetus, name on epigraph from uncertain town on Euxine, 51. 

Cnidus, epigraphs from, with names of persons — ^Diodes the son of Agathinos, 
24 ; epigraphs from, described, 24-<37 ; epigraphs from, with names of penons 
^Philombrotidas son of Antheinns, Amyntas, Dionysius, Menecrates aon of 
Dionysius, Alexander, Apollonidas son of Ariston, 25 ; Asdepiodorus, Chry- 
sippus, Euphragoras son of Maron, Daedalus, Aristodes, 26; Damocritus, 
Cratidas (on coins), Andron, 27 ; vase stamps of, now known, present fifty-five 
varieties, with the names of sixty-two magistrates, 28 ; epigraphs from, Hermo- 
critus, Athallinus, Nicasibulus, Agias, ibid. ; manubria of^ peculiar arrangement 
of words on, 29; devices upon, 31 : Demiurgi at, resembled the Prytanea of 
Rhodes, 32 ; the hierarchical Eponymas essential at, 33 ; epign^hs at, auggcat 
a public career, 35 ; export from, to Athens and Sicily, the same as to Alexan- 
dria, ibid. ; date of the epigraphs from, not accurately determinable, 36 ; PalsBO- 
graphy of epigraphs the same, whether found at Athens or Alexandria, ibid. 

Cohorts, named Federati, frurnished from recruits in certain provinces, 155-6. 

Coinage, Byzantine, barbarous ien^, Heraclius, 142 and note; debased l^ 
Justinian I., 149. 

Coinddence in the application of the hyacinth as an emblem, 299. 

Colonies, early, on Black Sea, 12, mtte. 

CoLauHouN, Dr. Patrick, Papers by: On the Site and Identity efthe Jndeni 
Cyzieua and qf the Medieval Etquiae, 349. Cyzicus formerly politically mad 
commercially unimportant, now decayed, founded before the Argonautic expe- 
dition — survived the attacks of the Goths, 349, 356 ; injured by the Latins, 349 ; 
identical with the Squise of YiUe-Hardouin, 349, 356; with the present 

' Bal-kiz, formerly a peninsula, 350; converted into an island — connected by 
bridges by Alexander the Great — called an island by Strabo — a considerable 
harbour — Argonauts bnUt a temple there to Dindyme — Pomponius Mela and 
Apollodorus mention it— derivation of word, 357. Azicum — Cyzicum — Eskissa 
— rose to great importance under the Romans — earthquake under Hadrian, 
354 ; port of Chytus there — made a provincial dty by Constantine, 356 ; be- 
sieged by Lascaris — Pienre de Braicuel shut up there, 358; surrendered to 
Lascaris, to be raised, 359-60. Seat of a metropolitan of Troy, 355. On ike 
Site of the Pabeatfepeie qfStrabOt 361. Demetrius of Scepds, description of, 
361 ; position of— inhabitants transferred to Alexandria Troas, 366 ; library of 
Aristotle buried there, 368 ; transferred to Rome, arranged by Tyrannion, 369 ; 
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Dr. Mordtmtnn'g view of, 370. Strabo's commentary on Demetrius of Scepsis 
^relatiTc distances of Palsscepsis from other points, 371; Dr. Mordtmann's 
local description of, 373 ; Mannert's theory, 374 ; resam^ of evidence of posi- 
tion, 375 ; Kieppert's error in position Tenial, 376. 

Columbrano palace at Naples, statue of Demosthenes formerly there, 394. 

Commencement of Byzantine History, 120. 

Commerce, Byzantine, vast at what period, 177. 

Commercial classes, influence of the, 148. 

Connection of the Dioscuri with the Hyadnthian festiyal of Apollo of Amyclse, 297. 

Constantine V., his sepulchre pillaged and body burnt, 172. 

Constantinople defended by Leo III. against the Saracens, 129. 

Contests between Mahommedan and Roman Empires, 135-^ ; Iconoclast, during 
three generations, 175. 

Contra-Pselds, counterscarp found at, 103. 

Coptic, wrongly supposed to assist in hieroglyphic difficulties, 236. 

Corcyra, names of Alcseus and Damon, magistrates of, 48. 

Coriscus and Erastus bom at Palaescepsis, 368. 

Corvinus, Mathias, his library at Buda burnt, 215. 

Cotylus, 375 ; monntain called, 362. 

Cousinery, M., account of the shore of the Bay of Maronea by, 43. 

Cretan Epimenides and Athenians, 279. 

Crowns of rushes, emblematic of the principle of growth, 283. 

Cnfa, money coined at, discovery of, 380. 

Currency, gold, of Byzantium, the circulating medium, 149. 

Cythera, the ancient name of Cerigo, 257. 

Cyzicus, marble from, published by Boeckh, 22; epigraph from, found at 
Athens, 43 ; military station of the Saracens, 137. 

D'Agincourt, quoted, 387. 

Dallaway's catalogue, 389. 

Dallaway describes statue of Demosthenes at Knowle, 394. 

Damaenetus, his name, on Rhodian marble as Epimymut, on Rhodian seal as 

HiereuSf 23. 
Damon, name of magistrate from Corcyra, 48. 
Dante, statement of, on the Sicilian idiom, 312; wrongly considered the inventor 

of Rima ierza^ 322. 
Dardanus, near PaUesoepsis, 370. 
Darius, 363. 

Defence of Euxenippns, 208 ; of Lycophron, ibid. 
Definition of tale, allegory, myth, and poetry, 271. 
Demeter, 264, 266. 
Demetrius of Scepsis, 370. 

Demiurgus, used as a title on the Cnidian manubria, 29. 
Democrates, name on epigraph from uncertain town of Euzine, 48. 
Demosthenes, portraits of, numerous — Bronze inscribed statue of, found at Her. 

culaneum, 392 ; busts of, without inscriptions, description of that in the 
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Vatican— came from Villa Aldobraudini at Frascati— parchaaed by Govern- 
meat of Camuccini, 392 ; finer one at Knowle — description of, 393. 

Depopulation of the native Greek race, 127. 

Description by Sophokles of the grief of Eriboia, 304. 

Despotism of the Byzantine government, 179. 

Deviridje, winter torrent, 378. 

Dialects, Sicilian, classed under three periods, 311. 

Auurx^AAiOK, 353. 

Dickson, Major, R.A., 377. 

Different types, identical in origin, 274. 

Dikeraton, a tax so called, 162. 

Dindymis, Cyzicus, 351. 

Diodorus Siculus, 363. 

Dion Cassius, a correction in the text of, 106. 

Dionysiac or Bacchic mythology, 275. 

Dionysius, name on Rhodian stamp found at Athens, 63. 

Dionysus, 274. 

Dioscuri, the, 261, 264 ; story of, told by Pindar, 268 ; entertained in the Pryta- 
neum, 280 ; at Amyclie : Hyacinthus — Ajax, 289 ; represented on second vase 
described, ibid, 

, Lacedaemonians, 278. 

Diotsc, contain the names of Epon^fmi, and not of potters, 1 ; probably imported 
into Athens, ibid,; and other pottery found in Crimea, 3; observed by 
Dr. E. D. Clarke in 1800, 4 ; Alexandrian series of epigraphs from, prove 
identity of dialect, emblems and names, 6 ; legalized by the stamp of the 
Eponymus at Rhodes, Cnidus, and perhaps Panticapseum, 57. 

Discoveries, recent, in North and Central Africa, 181 e/ m^., and 202 et seq. 

Dolion peninsula, or Cyzicus, 351. 

Domiciliary visits of Demeter and the gods in general, 282. 

Domination, foreign, in the East Empire, how resisted, 129 et seq. 

Domitius Calviuus, his position probably near Siatista, 74 ; hears of Poropeiua*s 
advance when only four hours from him, 76 ; retreats towards ^ginium at the 
end of the Pass of M^tzoro, ibid, 

Donatus, Vita Terentii, quoted in note, 382. 

Dongola, province of, the alluvial beds sometimes three miles wide in, 97. 

Dorset, Marquis of, brings statue of Demosthenes to England, 394. 

Doshet, plain near, covered with ancient alluvial deposits, 96. 

Du Cange, mention of Cyzicus by, 255. 



Eckhel, notice of coins of ApoUonia and Dyrrhachium, 30. 
Ecloga, a Greek manual of law, 163 ; censured by Basil I., 164. 
Egger, village of, deserted channels of the Nile near, 96. 
Egripo, the ancient Cbalcis, 253. 

Egyptians, religious notions of, new facts respecting, 250. 
Eleusinia, torches important in celebration of, 266. 
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Eleusinian Triptolemus, as inirodoced on the vase, the personification of mys- 
teries, 288. 

Empire, East, nearly extinguished ten^. Justinian II., 124; Roman, its true 
period of decline and fall, 179. 

Empires, Mahommedan and Roman, contests between, 135-6. 

Encroaching instincts of the sanctuary, 278. 

Enzo, or Entius, King of Sardinia, sonnet by, 320. 

Ephebi, perfectly nude on vase, 262. 

Epicyrus, name on epigraph from uncertain town on Euxine, 51. 

Epidaurians and Athenians, 278. 

Epigraphs from Greek cities of Thrace, on the iEgean, described, 37-43. 

Erastus and Coriscus born at Paliescepsis, 368. 

Escurion, Admiral, 358. 

Eski Skiupge, Palssscepsis, 367. 

Eskissa, vide Cyzicus, 352. 

Espigal, 353. 

'Erffrfifi^ptiOt the alternation of the Dioscuri, 268. 

Ethiopians, proved by Duke of Northumberland and Colonel Felix to have 
imitated the Egyptians, 107. 

Euarchus, name on epigraph from Panticapaeum, 46. 

Eupamon, name on epigraph from Panticapaeum, 46. 

Euphemus, ti^yuov, occurrence of the name, 212-3. 

Euphrates, river, 379. 

Euripus, described by Colonel Leake, 353. 

Eustache, 257. 

Euxenippus, the eponymous Archon, 209. 

Euxine, mediieval intercourse with, 13; epigraphs assignable to cities on, 
described, 44-48 ; epigraphs from uncertain cities of, described, 48-52. 

Faber, see Visconti, 385. 

Fabricius, Bibl. Gnec, quoted in note, 382. 

Falisci, their insurrection, 110. 

Farnese palace, statues removed from, to Naples, 389. 

, inherited by King of Naples from Duke of Parma, 389. 

Favonius left on the Haliacmon in charge of Scipio's baggage, 75. 

Federati, cohorts so named, recruited from some provinces, 155-6. 

Fellows' ' Lycia,* quoted in note, 387. 

Fertility of the imagination of the Greeks, 273. 

Festival of Ilyacinthia, 296. 

Festivals at Athens in memory of the dead, and the offerings then made 

described, 286. 
Figures on vase described, 263, 283. 

Finances, in the Roman Empire, support of the political government, 1 59. 
FiNLAY, George, K.S.G. : ObservafionSt by him, on the characteristic features 

of Byzantine History, 117-180. 
Forbiger, Geographic der Alten, 366. 
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Fortificatioii, Egyptian method of, 100-5. 

Fortresses, large, met with at Contra-Pselds, Hieraconpolis, and El Haybeh, 100 ; 

Egyptian, walls built of cmde brick, 102 ; abandoned, and fortified temples 

used in their stead, 105 ; the ancient Egyptian, date from the twelfth and 

thirteenth Dynasties, ibid. 
Franks, their national vanity, in distorting history, 143. 
Frederic II., literary character of, 316; splendour of his court, 317; three 

specimens of his poetry, 318, 319. 

Gaietani, Count, a local antiquary at Syracuse, 28. 

Galle, Me Yisconti, 386. 

Gargarus, 364. 

Gauls, Cisalpine, subjugated, 111. 

Gauls, under Brennus, invasion of Thrace by, 20. 

Gebel Gharian, the ancient Charitum Mons, 183. 

Genusus, the river, now called Skumbi or the river of Elbasin, 73. 

Gerhard, Professor, 262. 

Gerisa, of Cellarios and others, 198. 

Gezuret el M^ek, fortress at, 105. 

Ghareeah el gharbeeah, Roman antiquities at, 181 ; its distance computed from 

Tripoli, 184. 
Ghareeah el Sherkeeah, Roman castle at, 194 ; description of, 197. 
Gherzeh, 198. 
Ghirza, 197. 
Gibbon, oversight of, as to the policy of the Roman soldier, 154 ; his statement 

respecting the Byzantine Empire, 174 ; Decline and Fall, quoted, 386. 
Gomphi, taken and plundered by Caesar, 77. 
Gosselin, 372. 

Goths ravage Cyzicus, 349-50. 

Goumah, or Goumon, ancient papyrus obtained at, 209-11. 
Granicus, 363. 
Greece, the commerce of, divisible into two principal epochs, 16 ; almost filled 

with Sclavonic colonists, 127. 
Greeks, their settlements on Black Sea, 12. 
Greek empire, when established at Constantinople, 180. 
Ground-plan of a Roman gateway explained, 183. 
Group of St. Ildefonso described, 283. 
Grater and Gronovius, inscriptions by, 385 ; vide Menander and Demosthenes, 381. 

Hallam, Hbnrv, Esq., Paper by : On the Chaneet qfHamubai at the beffhmmg 
of the Second Punic War, 109-114; his views of the early Sicilian literature, 
315, 316. 

Halone, 372. 

Hamilton, description of Cerigo, 255. 

Hamilton, Gavin, tee Jenkins, 388. 
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Hannibal, on the Chances of, in the Second Punic War, 109-114 ; two unexpected 
things occurred to, 111 ; his great losses, 112. 

Harris's fragments of Hypereides, where found, 211. 

Harris, * Philological Enquiries,' 382. 

Hftwiza, ruined Persian town near the Turkish frontier, 220 miles south of Men- 
deli, 50 miles north-east of Bassora, 377, 378 ; gave title of ' Shah in Shah ' 
to kings of Persia, 380. 

Head-money, humana capitatio, in the Byzantine Empire, how paid, 161. 

Hegesius, name on a stamp found at Athens, 66. 

Helen, sister of the Dioscuri, and Idas and Lynceus their opponents, 269. 

Helios, priesthood of, Eponyroic at Cnidus, Cos, and Rhodes, 33. 

Hellenic race, great depopulation of, 127. 

Heradea, a colony of Dorians firom Megara and Boeotia, 45 ; epigraph firom, 
found at Olbia, ibid, 

Heraclius, on death of, state of Byzantine Empire, 122. 

Herakles, 274. 

Herculaneum, bronze statue of Demosthenes found at, 392. 

Hercules, Flora, and Dirce group removed from Famese Palace, 389. 

Hermes, published by Ursinus, inscribed and others, 385 ; representing Homer 
and Menander, ibid. 

Hermonactis Vicus, situated near the Dniester, 4. 

Herodotus, his testimony to the use of the Diotae, 60. 

Hesiod, on the Golden Generation, 281 ; on the Silver Generation, 282. 

Hesiod's Theogony, 372. 

Hesiodic Horai or Seasons, 282. 

Hicenus, name on a Chian stamp found at Athens, 66. 

Hieratic management in Greece successful, 277. 

Hierocles, 366. 

Hieronymus, name on epigraph from uncertain town on Euxine, 51. 

History, general, likened to a river, 118 ; Byzantine, reasons for using that term, 
121-122; of Hyacinthus, 297. 

Hooo, John, Esq., Papers by: Supplemental Note to the Memoir on *Two 
Roman Ineeriptiom relative to the Congueet qf Britain by the Emperor 
Claudhu Cieear^^ 88-92. On tome Roman Antiquitiee recently diteotered by 
Br. Earth tn Northern 4/ricat 189-99. Notice qf recent discoveriea in Cen- 
tral Africa, by Drt. Earth and Ooerweyt and of two euppoeed new Languagee m 
that Country, 200-6. Note on a Papynu Greek MS., tuppoeed to contain 
OratUme by Hypereidea, recently brought from Egypt by Mr. Arden, 211-16. 
On the SieiUan and Sardinian Languages, 309-48. 

Homer, 362-4, 372 ; relates that Dioscuri were inseparable above and below 
ground, 268 ; Menander compared to, 382. 

Horai, the, 263. 

Humana capitatio (head-money), in the Byzantine Empire, how paid, 161. 

Hyacinthian rites described, 297. 

Hyadnthine symbols, 300 ; applied to beautiful hair, ibid. 

Hyacinthus greeting the arriving Dioscuri, 294. 

VOL. IV. 3 I 
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Hyperaidei, inppoied two orationi of, 208; MSS. of, perfect, seen at Boda. 
214. 

loonodasts, opinions of, adopted by Leo III., 168; character of, 171; a<dopt 
itricter morality, ibid. ; Leo III. the founder, ibid. 

Iconography of Viaconti, 389-90. 

Ida, 362. 

Idioma Yolgare, according to Cesarotti and Dante, 312. 

Images, worship of, pretended early promise by Leo III. to destroy, 166; bat 
refuted by Theophanes, 167. 

Incidents in mythic form shown to be probable, 279. 

Inscription, Egyptian : Notet upon an Egyptian Interyttion in the BikUoibiqiu 
Natitmale qf Parti. By S. Birch, Esq., 217-51. Temple of Chons at Thebes, 
218; inscribed Stele from thence, description of, 219-23; Morning Son, bow 
represented, 219 ; monarch in whose reign the tablet erected, 224 ; its hiero- 
glyphics in 28 lines, 225; translation of, and comments on, them, 225-50; 
first 4 lines, the preamble, 226 ; titles of the king, 227-29 ; style of paragrspfa, 
line 4, nearly same as that of Kamak tablet, 230 ; Bukhitana in line 5, probably 
Batanea in Syria, 233; in hieroglyphic difficulties little assistance from tbe 
Coptic, 236; in line 15, remarkable that one god Chons addresses another 
god Chons, 240 ; meaning of Baeh^ 244-5 ; Aeki signifies a demoa or spirit, 
246-7 ; difficulties in the closing lines, 248-9 ; important new facta obtained 
from the tablet, 250. 

, Punic, in North Africa, 186. 

• , Roman, found by Dr. Barth, as restored, 187 ; and translated, 191 ; 

from Dugga, as given by Dr. Shaw, and restored, 189 ; published by Lyon, 
from Boigem, and restored, 195. 

Instances of the results of public calamities in the reviyal of obsolete and recooise 
to foreign observances, 278. 

InstructlTe amphora of the Museo Gregoriano, illustrative of the Dioscuri, 293. 

Insurrection of the Greeks against Leo, in what originated, 169. 

Introductory remariLS on Byzantine history, 117-20. 

Inundation of H&wiza, 378. 

Istron, name on epigraph from uncertain town on Euxine, 51. 

Italian, when began to be used in poetry, 342 ; language and poetry, born in 
Sicfly, 343 ; prose writings, when first occur, 344. 

Italians, subjection of the, 110. 

Italy, invasion of, by Hannibal, 109. 

Jason, 360 ; name on epigraph from Cyzicus ? 43. 

Jeneoiz Kalesee, site of Palaescepsis, 373. 

Jenkins and Gavin Hamilton, antiquaries at Rome, 387. 

— — , the banker and antiquary, purchases statues for the Vatican, 383. 

John, king of Bulgaria, 257. 

Judica, Baron, describes a Rhodian epigraph found at Palazzuolo in Sicily, 7. 

Justinian I. debased the Eastern coinage, 149. 
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KaUias, the torch-holder, 264. 

Kalojohannet, of Roumelia, 359. 

Kapsili, otherwise Scandeia, 259. 

Kamak tablet, identical language of, stated, 230. 

Karoon river, 379. 

Kastor, 274 ; slain by sons of Aphareus, 268. 

Kaz Dagh, Goose Mountain, 363, 365. 

Kermentjik, a town in Crimea, near ancient Heraclea Pontica, 50. 

Kertch, the ancient Panticapaeum, 3. 

Khahan, the former CinyphuSt its bridge and wall, 199. 

Khirka river, on the Turko-Persian firontier near Mendeli, passed on rails sup- 
ported by inflated skins, &c., 378 ; change in course of, 879. 

Kieppert's position of PalsBscepsis, 375. 

Kings of Sicily, chronological list of, to the time of Dante, 844. 

Knowle, in Kent, statue of Demosthenes there, 393. 

Koeppen, M. de, critique on Raonl-Rochette's ' Antiquit^s du Bosphore Cimm^- 
rien,' 1822, 5 ; the first to notice the resemblance between Olbian manubria 
and Rhodian money. Hid. 

Kor^, 264, 274 ; the archetypal instance of the unquiet state of the souls of the 
dead, 285. 

Kos, 352. 

Kouloba, a tumului near Kertch, probably the tomb of one of the kings of the 
Bosphorus, 39. 

Kv(iKrivoi, coins of Cyzicus, 355. 

K^Mtoy, vide Cyzicus, 352. 

Lacrus, name on Thasian stamp found at Athens, 65. 

Land-tax (capitatio), how assessed in the Byzantine Empire, 160. 

Languages, of the different Rulers, in Sicily, 331-2. 

— ^— : On the Sicilian and Sardinian Languagee. By John Hogg. Esq., 
309-48. Supposed resemblance between the two, 310 ; the Neapolitan differs 
from the Sicilian, ibid. Sicilian dialects classed under three periods, 311 1 
Pint period, from the 8th to the 11th century, ibid, ; Second period, from the 
nth to the 14th century, 311-23 ; Third period {* Modern Sicilian'), from the 
middle of the 14th to the 18th century, 311, and 323-32. Nearness of the 
tecond dialect to Tuscan, 31 1. Italian Poetry originated in Sicily, ibid, et eeq. 
Notice of its chief poets from a. d. 1189 to 1290, 312-21. Origin of rhymes, 
322 ; * Rime' in Italian means Poetry ^ ibid. Rhymes never used by the Greek 
and Roman classical Poets, 323. Rhyming cadences dted by Mure, ibid.\ 
examples of rhymes in the later Latin Poets, ibid. Thirds or modem dialect 
{Linguapgiu Sieilianu), noticed, 323-6. Specimens of poetry in the same, and 
translations, 326-9. Two examples of the Lord^e Prayer in modem Sicilian 
dialects, 329-30; Sicilian received from different conquerors many foreign 
words, 330-32. No proee compositions in ' modem Sicilian,' 332. Sardinian 
language divided into I. native^ and II. foreign, 333 ; the flret comprises the 
Campidaneee and the Capo di Sopra dialects, 333-4 ; the tecond includes the 
Catalonian and TWcan, ibid. Tyndale's account of the SardiCf 334-6 ; ex- 
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amptet of wordi «nd pbnsei in it, 336-7. Sentences in Northern Sardk, 
337-8. Four copies of the 'Lord's Prayer* in different Sardinian dialects, 
339-40. Catalonian, or Catakm, resembles the West Sardic ; * Lord's Prayer' 
in Catalan, 341. Sardinian Poetry inferior to the Sicilian, ibid.i bnt Prose 
writings more copioos in the former, iHd. — AdditUmai Note9, 342-8. List of 
Kings of Sicily to the time of Dante, 344. Early Sicilian Poets, and times of 
their ilonrishing, 345. 'Lord's Prayer' in Italian, 347; same in Spanish, 
348. 

Lanouaoks, two new: Notice of reeeni dueoteriet in Central Africu kif 
Drt, Barth and Overweg, and qftwo ti^fpoied new Langnoffet in that Co antry . 
By John Hogg, Esq., 200-6. Letters received from Barth from Knka, 200. 
Death of Richardson, chief of the Expedition, 201. Route of travellers from 
Moorzuk to Lake Tchad, ibid. ; Orerweg engaged in surveying the lake, ibid. ; 
Biddumas, or natives of that lake, Pagans, 202 ; Barth's journey to Tola, ibid. ; 
important discoveries, 202-3 ; description of the Tibbos and Tuaryks, 203. 
Tuaryk language, or the Berber, 204. The Tibbo, a distinct language, ibid^i 
two new languages said to be discovered in Central Africa, 205. Proposed 
routes of the travellers in Africa, 206. 

Lascaris, emperor, 357. 

Las, Thierres de, 359. 

Latins, ravage Cyzicns, 349. 

Law, Roman, respect for, upheld Leo's throne, 145; minor codes of, used in 
Leo III.'s reign, 165 ; the power of, for two centuries, 178. 

LvAKi, Colonel, Y.-P., F. R. S. : Communication from, Of Manubria fmmd at 
Jthem, 63 : On the Military OperatUmi of Cmear in Greece, ending m the 
battle ofPhanaHa, 68-87 : Intcr^tion on a Rock near Chalets, 252. 

Lectum, 364. 

Lecythi, funereal, in British Museum, 264. 

Leda and Leto, types of the contrasted phases of nature, 269. 

— , mother of the Dioscuri, 269. 

Legions, Roman, titles of, cannot be relied on, 190. 

Leo in. (Isaurian), the first Byzantine Emperor, 121 ; his character, 121-2, and 
148; his reforms prudently begun, 150-1 ; his military administration, notice 
of, 152; partly of Armenian origin, was born at Germanicia, 156 ; his financial 
administration, notice of, 160-3 ; his judicial, 163-6. 

Lepsius, Dr., first noticed decrease of the level of the Nile, 93 ; discovers on 
rocks at Samneh inscriptions relating to the rise of the Nile, 94. 

Leptis magna, hodie Lebda or Lebida, 199. 

Leunclaviua, his work on the Jus Gneco-Romanum, 163, and note. 

Liberty, personal, long enjoyed under the Byzantine Government, 173. 

Lingard, Dr. John, letter to John Hogg, Esq., on his Paper, 88. 

Livy, on Hannibal's passage of the Alps, 112. 

Llotd, W. Watkiss, Esq. : Paper on Tr^tolemus and the Dioecwri, 261. 

Loftus at Susa, 380. 

Logudoro, dialect, ' Lord's Prayer ' in, 339. 

Longinus, L. Cassius, sent into Thessaly, 73. 
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Lord Palmenton, the, boat so named, on Lake Tchad, 202. 

Lord's Prayer, in * Modem Sicilian,' 329 ; in another dialect of the same, 330 ; 

in fonr dialecta of the Sardinian, 339-40 ; in Catalan, 341 ; in Italian, 347 ; in 

Spanish, 348. 
Louristan mountains, 378. 
Lucian, 382. 
LucuUus, 363. 

Lycophron, the father of Lycnrgus, 209. 
Lyon, Captain, his description of a Roman camp, 195. 
Lysimachus, allowed inhabitants of Palsscepsis to return, 367. 
Lysius, name on a stamp found at Athens, 66. 

Maecenas, Visconti's errors respecting portraits of, 391. 

Mannert, 367 ; his Eski Skiopse, 374, 375. 

Mantitheus, name on epigraph from uncertain town on Euidne, 52. 

Manubria, lettered, found in Russian provinces on Black Sea, 1. 

Manusckipt Greek Papyrus : Note on a Papyrtu Greek MS. auppo$ed to con* 
tain parts of Orations by Hypereides, recently brought from Egypt by Mr, 
Arden, By John Hogg, Esq., 211-216. Facts as to the time and place of its 
discovery, 211. Same place and time relate to Harris's papyrus fragments, 
ibid. ; probability of both having formed the same MS. roll, 212. Occurrence 
of Efiipirifioy in both MSS. confirmatory, 213. First Oration in the Arden MS. 
is that for Lycophron, 212. Babington's statement that PoUux quotes Hype- 
reides' Oration for Lycophron, 213. Passages dted, ibid. Second Oration is 
for Euxenippus, 214 ; different from that cited by Harpocration, ibid. Account 
of MSS. of Hypereides, 215. Description of the Arden Papyrus MS., ibid. ; its 
conjectured age, ibid, ; proofs of the Oration for Euxenippus being a work of 
Hypereides, 216. 

Manuscripts Papyrus, Arden's and Harris's, compared, 215. 

, Arden's, probable age of, 215. 

Marbury Hall, portrait of Menander at, 388-90 ; Parthenon frieze discovered at, 
388. 

Mardaites of Mount Lebanon, ravage the Caliph's territory, 138. 

Marius and Sylla, statues attributed to, 384. 

Martel, Charles, his defeat of the Saracens, a false account, 143. 

Medals of Alexander Severus, described by Capt. Smyth, 192. 

Mela, Pomponius, 363. 

Meli, D. Gio, part of his ode to the Bee, 327 ; song by, in the same dialect, 328. 

Menander, 381-386, 388-391. 

Menander and Demosthenes, 381 ; ancient portraits of — previous views on thit 
subject — discovery of — Caesar's and Quintilian's remarks on — compared to 
Homer — Greek monks said to have advised destruction of Menander's works, 
382 ; extant in the eleventh century — Psellus's treatise on — ^traits of features 
outlived his vnitings — two statues discovered at Rome in 1585-1590 — re- 
moved to Villa of Sixtos y. — removed to the Vatican -v- description of them, 
383 i error in considering them those of SyUa and Marius — inscription on — 
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PottddippuB — opinioiu of Winckelmann tnd Yiscontiy 384; doubts ts to 
aathenticity of portraits published by Uninus — discovery of portrait inscribed 
Mipaifipos beyood the Aurelian Gtte, 385 ; statue seen by Pausaniaa at Athens, 
386; description of— Mr. Smith Barry's coDection at Marbuiy Hall, 387; 
MedallioQ inscribed Mdrat^pos discovered there — description of — differs from 
statue in the Vatican, 388 ; Visconti's work on iconogfraphy — ^removal of the 
Famese collection to Naples, 389 ; similarity of statue at Marbnry Hall and 
that of Visconti — latter without eye-balls, 390; reasoning of Yisconti — 
Demosthenes, portraits of, numerous — discovery of bronse statue of at Hercu- 
laneum gives clue to right name, 392. Other busts — statue in the Louvre 
formerly in the Vatican, idid. Still finer statue at Knowle — description of— 
brought to England by Marquis of Dorset, 394. 

Mdtm^Bpos, 385. 

Mendeli, Turkish town on Persian frontier, eight miles north-east of Bagdad, 377. 

Mendif, or Mendefy, not a continued mountain range, 202. 

Menecrates, name on Cnidlan stamp found at Athens, 65. 

Menon, name on epigraph from uncertain town on Euxine, 52. 

Merivale, Mr., supposes Domitius entered Macedonia by Candavia, 74; hts 
opinion improbable, 75; draws unwarranted conclusion from a passage in 
CBsar, c 81, p. 77 ; misapprehensions of, in ' History of the Romans under 
the Empire,' 85 ; observations on his misapprehensions, &c., 85-87. 

Metropolis submits to Ciesar, and is protected by him, 77. 

Miltiades, name on epigraph from Olbia, 47. 

Missionary journeys of Triptolemus, 280. 

Mithridates, 354, 363. 

Moawyah, the Saracen, besieged Constantinople^ 137 ; paid tribute to Byzantine 
Emperor, 138. 

'Modem Sicilian,' when corrupted, 311. Examples of words, compared with 
Italian, 324-326. Extracts in poetry, 326-329. 

Mohammedan and Roman Empires, contest between, 135, 136 ; in the relations 
between, an important and unexplained circumstance, 137. 

Mohammedanism, tolerant spirit of, for long, 136. 

Mobammera, 379. 

Monna Nina, the^Irt/ Sicilian Poetess, 321 ; sonnet by, ihid. 

Montalto villa, name changed to Negroni, 383. 

Montp^reux, M. de, speaks, in his travels, of two Thasian epigraphs, 39. 

Mordtmann, Dr., Hanseatic Charg^ d' Affaires at Constantinople, 370 ; describes 
the ruins of Paliescepsis, 373. 

Morning Sun, symbol of, on an Egyptian tablet, 219. 

Mourzuk, Berth's letter dated from, 181; usual road from Tripoli to, 183; 
Western road to, described, 183, 184. 

Muratori, statement of, respecting the Vulgar idiomf 342. 

Museo Pio Clementino, 389-390. 

Myth, how originated and gradually developed, 272. 

Mythic pretensions of Athens, 280. 

Mythical visits of the Dioscuri described, 269. 
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Nadhour, inscribed tablet over tbe door of, 193. 

Nahr-Haasam, barrage of tbe Kbirka at, 379. 

Napata, zig-zag beights to tbe nortb of, 107 ; Ethiopian city of, notbing of bigh 
antiquity found in, 108. 

Napbtha and nitre wells on the Turoo-Persian frontier, 378. 

Nardini, quoted in note, 387. 

Nation, Tbracian, and several others exterminated, 127. 

N^ ttdfiTif 368. 

Neapolitan dialect, how differs from the Sicilian, 310. 

Negroni villa, formerly called Montalto, 383. 

Neleus receives Aristotle's library, 368. 

New religious systems frequent, 275. 

Nicander, name on epigraph from uncertain town on Euxine, 52. 

Nioomedia, 257. 

Nicopolis, name of dty of, found on an epigraph published by M. de Montp^- 
reux, 53. 

Nile, sudden decrease of, caused by rocks below Nubia having given way, 95 ; 
new and lower channel, probably tbe effect of an earthquake, 97. 

Nimbus, on the heads of statues at Pompeii, 386. 

Nolan vase described, 262. 

Normans ravage Cyzicus, 349. 

Northwick« see Marbury Hall, 387. 

Notes, additional, to Mr. Hogg's Memoir on the Sicilian and Sardinian Lan- 
guages, 342-8. 

Nubia, three different former heights of the Nile, noticeable in, 98. 

Nymphseum, near Panticapseum, perhaps the original Athenian factory, 14. 

Offerings to the dead represented on reverse of a vase, 285. 

Olbia, a Milesian emporium twelve miles from Nicolaef, 4 ; coins of, described by 
M. de Blaramberg of Odessa, in 1822, ibid. ; inscriptions from, described by M. 
Raoul-Rochette, in 1822, ibid.; manubria from, described by M. de Koeppen, 
in 1822, 5 ; epigraphs from, inserted by M. Boeckb in his ' Corpus Inscriptio- 
num,' ibid. ; preserved in Paulowsk library, ibid. ; situated near the spot where 
Borystbenes and Hypanis fall into one estuary, 17 ; many coins of Greek cities 
found there, 18 ; the seat in ancient times of the same trade of which Odessa is 
now, ibid. ; names of Therocrates, Miltiades, and Posis, on epigraphs from, 47 ; 
the seat of large internal traffic, 54. 

Olympias, wife of Constantius, 383 ; daughter of Ablavius, 386. 

Ophiusa, 363. 

Origin of the dark and bright sides of the leaves of the silver poplar, 307. 

Orontes, son of Ababus, Proxenos of Byzantium at Olbia, 55. 

Overweg, Dr., surveying tbe lake Tchad, 201. 



Pagan cosmogony, the groundwork of refined philosophy, 272. 
Palsepharsalus, probably of Pharsalus, as Palaescepsis of Scepsis, and 
of Tyrus, 86. 



Palaetyrus 
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PalcsoepiiB, so termed after the building of the new town, 367. 

PaUesta, confounded in Caesar'B Commentary on the Civil War with Phamlns, 70. 

Paliaa, the ancient Pahesta, 70. 

Pale6kaatro, ruin, in Cerigo, inscription discovered at, 258. 

Pa]e6poli, town in Cerigo, inscription discovered at, 257. 

Pallas, M., description by, of Kertch, 3. 

Panormo, port of, 354. 

Panticapaeum, now Kertch,*remains, described by Pallas, 3 ; epigraph of Thasoa 

found at, 39; epigraphs with the names of Callias, Bopamon, Euardma, 

Ariston, 46. 
Papers, state, and bulls of the Byzantine Emperors lost, 173. 
pAPraus, Gbbbk : Jn account of a Greek Papymt m the poneaaUm of Mr, 

Jouph Jrden. By S. Birch, Esq., 207-10. Description of the papyrus, 207 ; 

titles of its two portions, 208 ; first paragraph from the second portion, iMdf. ; 

conjectured as being two orations of Hypereides, ibid. Euzenippos, perhaps the 

Archon, 209. Several Lycophrons, tdtJ. ; probable connection vrith Harris's, 

ibid, ; where and when obtained, ibid. 
Parallel stories to that of the Dioscuri, 269 ; of Polydeukes, 270 ; myths of Trip. 

tolemus and the Dioscuri, 281 ; parallel between Kastor and Hyacinthusy 298. 
Parthenocles, name on a lapidary inscription, 52. 

Parthenon friese, fragment of, discovered at Marbury Hall, Cheshire, 388. 
Pausanias, name on Rhodian stamp found at Athens, 63 ; his description of the 

Dioscuri on the chest of Cypsdus, 293 ; quoted in note, 386 ; saw statue of 

Menander in the theatre at Athens, removed by Ablavius, ibid. 
Paulowsk library, Olbian epigraphs preserved in, 5 ; described in ' Neue Jenaiadie 

Literatur Zeitung,' ibid. 
Pelasgic myths, the common nucleus, 274. 
Pelek^, 262. 

Peranni, D. Fran., his version of a pass^^ from Virgil's Eneid, 329. 
Periods, three, of Byzantine History, 175 ; first, from 716 to 867, ibid. ; second, 

from 867 to 1057, p. 177; third, from 1057 to 1204, p. 179: chief Sicilian 

dialects classed in, 311. 
Persephone, goddess of death and reproduction, 283. 
Persia, certain districts of, 377. 

Personages represented by the tripod and hyadnth on a vase, 301. 
Peti, in hieroglyphics, what it signifies, 229. 
Phanagoria, now Taman, coarse vases found at, 3 ; the mart for goods from Paloa 

Meotis, 19. 
Pharsalia, the battle of, fought in the pUun to the north of Pharsalus, 78 ; battle 

of, account of in Leake's * Travels in Northern Greece,' 80-85. 
Pharsalus, walls of the, description of, 79 ; no reason for supposing this ^ace 

deserted, 86. 
Pheidon, name on epigraph from Thasos, found at Athens, 37. 
Philocrates, impeached by Hypereides, 216. 
PhcBnicus, aee Cythera and Avl^ona, 259. 
Phceniz, Mount, naval battle off, fought by Saracens, 135. 
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Phormio panisbed for reAuing hospitality to the Dioicuri, 295. 

Piero deUe Yigne, two portions of odes by, 319. 

Pindar tells story of Dioseuri, 268. 

Pityeia, 372. 

Pliny, 363, 366. 

Plutarch, 363. 

Pooocke, 367. 

Poetry, Sardinian, inferior to the Sicilian, 341. 

Poets, Sicilian, notice of the principal, 312-21 ; early reference to, and their 
dates, 345. 

n6\ixn, 353. 

Polichna, near Palsscepsis, 366. 

Policy of Leo III., in reforming his administration, 147 et teq, ; ecclesiastical, 
noticed, 16&-7I. 

Pollnz, quotes Hypereides' oration for Lycophron, 213. 

Polybins, account of the trade with the Euzine, 19. 

Polydeukeia, fountain, in Lacedaemon, 267. 

Polydeukes prays to Zeus for death, 268. 

Polyeuctus, commissioner, sent to Philip, 208. 

Polystratus, name on epigraph from uncertain town on Euxine, 50. 

Pompeius, encamps on ri^t bank of the Apsus, 71; on his march from 
Macedonia when Cassar landed, iMd, ; retired to Asparagium, a dependency of 
Dyrrhachium, ibid, ; unable to prevent the junction of Cesar and Antonius, 
ibid. ; unites his forces with Scipio, 77 ; constructs a fortified camp at the foot 
of the heights near P^Mla, 78 ; his camp on the northern side of the mountain 
near Pharsalus, 79. 

Pomponius Mela, derivation of the name Cyzieus, 351. 

Poniatowski vase, 264. 

Poplars, symbolical of blooming youths, 306 ; suggestive of fonereal associations, 
307. 

Porphyrogennetus, Emperor Constantine, 254. 

no0'f/5iwof , 384. 

Poseidonius, name on epigraph from uncertain town on the Euxine, 51. 

Posis, name on epigraph from Olbia, 47. 

Position of the East Empire at Leo IIL's accession, 139-47. 

■ of the torches on vase, {jnde Dioscuri,) accounted for, 283. 

Priapus, 363 

Princes of the East Empire, many able, 176. 

Prooopius, de iEdifidis, (iv. 3,) 253. 

Professor Gerhard, 262. 

Property, security of, guaranteed under the Byzantine Government, 174. 

Propontis ? epigraphs from, described, 43, 44. 

Prose writings, in Sicilian, scarce, 332 ; in Sardinian, more copious, 341. 

Prusias, King of Bithynia, assists the Rhodians against Byzantium, 21. 

Psellns, Michel, treatise on Menander's Comedies, 383. 

Ptolemy, 363, 366, 370, 372. 
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Pulmach, 353. 

Punic cluuracten, indistinct^ 185. 

—— inscriptions in North Africa, 186. 

-^^» War, the beginning of the second, 109 et teq. 

Pust-i-Kon, town of, 880. 



Quintilian and Cesar, praise Menander, 382. 

Races, strange, entered the east and west provinces of the Roman Empire, 126. 

Rameses, in the reign of, preamble of Egyptian inscription, 226. 

Raoul-Rochette, Achill^ide, quoted in note, 387. 

Rapacity, fiscsl, of the Emperors John II. and Manuel I., 179. 

Ran, D. Simone, verses by, 326. 

RawUnson, Col., 380. 

Reforms, prudently commenced by Leo III., 150, 151. 

Revenue, chief, in the Roman Empire, taken fnan. direct taxation, 160. 

Rhodes, epigraphs from, with names of persons, Soridas, Marsyas, 6 ; deacribe^ 
at length, 6-26 ; names of months on, Agrianius, 6, 8, 9 ; Hyadnthius, 6 ; De- 
lius, 8-10 ; Artamitius, 8 ; epigraphs from, with names of penons, Pliilsemua» 
Xenopbanes, Demoerates, 7 ; with names of penons, Xenopbantus, Manyas» 
Agoranax, Agathocles, 8 ; with names of persons, Aiistddes, Hestiseus, Clear- 
chus, Endeites, Hiero, Aristocrates, 9 ; Diotss from, femid in Sidly, at Athens, 
Alexandria, Xanthos, and Olbil^ 10; contain the names of 170 Priests of the 
Sun, i^wnymi of that island, ib. ; number now known (330), ib. ; wi<^ names 
of persons, Euphronidas, Menon, Dionysius, Nidas, Aristion, Arislo&emius .' 
ib,\ becomes free about b.c. 350, 17; founded about b.c. 407, ib,\ its rapid 
rise, depended on the capture of Tyre by Alexander, b.g. 332, tft.; kwt its 
autonomy in reign of Vespasian, ib, % Mavsc^ns* Dynast of Caria, rules, •*. ; 
three historical events connecting it with Euxine, 19 ; war between it and By- 
zantium, %b. ; assists Sinope suooessfully against Mithridates, king of Pontns, 
21 ; appeals to Roman Senate in frivour of Sinope against Phamaoes l\^ king 
of Pontns, 22. 

Rhodian, no stamps of higher antiquity found than the, 61. 

Rhodians, receive silver and Hymettus honey for their wines, 11 ; take valuable 
wines to the islands and coast of Asia Minor, wbid. ; probaMy the first to use 
the stamps, 60. 

Rhymes, early use of, in Sicilian, 322 ; their probable origin, ibid. ; not used by 
the Andent Classic Poets, 323 ; early examples of, in the Latin Poets, ibid. 

Richardson's description of the route to Mourzuk, 183 ; death in Central Africa, 
201. 

' Rima terza,' wrongly attributed to Dante as the inventor, 322. 

* Rime ' and ' Rimatori,' how used by Italian writers, 322. 

Rivers : Deviri^je, 378 ; Euphrates, Karoon, 379 ; Khirka, 378, 379 ; Nahr- 
Hassam, 379 ; Tib, 378 ; Tigris, 379. 

Rochette, Raoul, M., describes inscriptions from Olbia in 1822, p. 4. 
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Roman and MohanuMdan Empuret, oonteatt between, 135, 136 ; in the relations 

between, an unexplained important eirconiBtanee, 137. 
Rome, superior as a naval power, when shown, 113. 
Royal Society of Literature, Transactions of, 376. 

Sabinns, C. Calvisius, sent into ^tolia with three cohorts and some cavalry, 73. 
Samneh, the first plaoe of interest beyond Wady Halfeh, 93 ; inscriptions at, 

show that the higher level of the Nile existed during the twelfth and thirteenth 

dynasties, 99; character of the fortifications at, 100; glacis discovered 

at, 104. 
San Lorenzo, in Panispena, site of the baths of Olympiss, wife of Constantius, 

383. 
Saracens, inundmtion of, in Asia Minor, 128; besiege Constantinople, 129, 142; 

their military station at Cyzicus, 137 ; their rapid progress in Asia Minor, 

139. 
Sardic, or Sarde language, greatly resembles the Latin, 334; grammatical 

peculiarities of, 335. 
Sardinia and Sicily, under the same rulers, 309; resemblance between the 

languages of, 310. 
Sardinian language, on the, see Ltmguage» ; divided into natioe vid foreign, 333 ; 

examples of words and phrases compared with Italian, 336-8. 
Satyrus, name on marble firom Cyzieus, 44. 
Scamander, 362. 

Scandeia, dty in Cerigo, otherwise Kaps^, 259. 
Scepsis, Demetrius mentions many cities of that name, 374. 
ScHARF, G., Esq., jun., 381. 

Sdpio, Metellns, arrives from Asia to strengthen Pompeius, 74 ; probably occu- 
pied the country about Greveni, id. 
Sclavonians, overrun Greece and the Morea, 127, 140; expelled from tbeb 

Grecian settlements, 162. 
Scriptures, the basil of all education temp. Leo HI., 170. 
Scylax, 366. 

Sea, Black, commodities exported from, 13. 
Seal, glass, published in Castello's Inscriptions, 36. 
Sebastopol, epigraphs found near, published by M. de Montp^eux, 52. 
Senna, town of, 380. 

Sepulchre of Constantino V., when pillaged, 172. 
Severus, Alexander, inscriptions to, 187, 189 ; his conquests, 194. 
Sevems, Septimius, inscriptions to, 195 ; exact date of, 196, 
Shuster andDisfoul, 380. 
Sicilian language, on the. See Lmguaget' 
< Siciliana Favella,' what it signifies, 312. 
Sicily and Sardinia, long under the same conquerors, 309; their languages 

similar, 310. 
Siculian language, or ' Siculic/ no remains of, lelt, 331. 
Silentium, council so called, 168 ; that held against image-worship, 169. 
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Silsilis, the indent rwAj Wrier of the Nile probtbly at, 98. 

Simoeifins, slain by Ajax in Trojan war, represents a Trojan Hyaeinthiis, 306. 

Simois, 362. 

Sinope, epigraph from, found at Olbia, 44 ; eagle with wings dosed or open, 

usoal type on coins of, 45. 
Siztos v., statoes discovered in pontificate of, 383. 
Sodety, state of, on Leo IIL's accession, 141. 
Soldier, Roman, forbidden the rights of a dtisen, 153. 
Soleb and Sedinga, temples of A^mnnoph III. at, show that the changes of tlie 

Nile levd took place before his reign, 99. 
Solon's dietary for the Prytanenm, 280. 
Sopadion, 353. 

Sophocles, medallion of, discovered, 385. 
Spratt, Captain, R.N., inscription on rock near Chalds; his Paper on Aulis, 

Mycalessus, and some parts of Eoboea, 252. 
Spruner's Atlas Antiqnns, 371, 376. 
Stademann, M., his collection of Diote at Munich, described by Profiessor 

Thiersch, 2 ; resembled those from Alexandria, ibid. 
Stamboul, 352. 
Stanchio, same as Kos, 352. 
State of Byzantine Empire after Heradins, 122. 
— — Bast Roman Empire, prior to Leo III., 124-139. 
Stde, funereal, 264 ; sepulchral, 268. 
Stephanns Bysantinns, 366. 
Sto^dakt, J. L., On lettertd Vaae-tUm^ firom Oreek (HHei of the MtdUer- 

rwMon mid Euxine Seoi, 1-67. 
Stnbo, 362, 363, 365, 366, 368-372, 374 ; his account of the migrations of the 

fish called /Mlmiyt, 56 ; his description of Cyzicus, 351. 
Suidas, quoted in note, 390. 
SyUa and Marius, statues attributed to, 384. 
Syncretic tendency of the Greeks, 276. 
Syzicum, v. Cyzicus, 352. 

Tablet, Egyptian (huta), from temple of Chons, 218 ; description of, 219 ; when 
erected, 224 ; great importance of, 250 ; new fiicts obtained from. Hid. 

— — Roman, sculptured, description of, 185. 

Tale, Allegory, Mytii, and Poetry defined, 271. 

Taman, the andent Phanagoria, 3. 

Taxation, increased under Justinian I., 124; direct, afforded in the Roman 
Empire its cliief revenue, 160. 

Tax-payer, under the Empire, possessor of the land, 153. 

Temple of the god Chons, in Egyptian Thebes, 218 ; of Zeus Plusios, 283. 

Temple, Sir O., his account of Punic inscriptions, 186. 

Temple, Sir W., his version of Adrian's rhyming lines, 346. 

Testimony of Homer as to the Dioscuri, 281. 

Teuthrania, epigraph from, found at Olbia, 45. 
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Tha«O0, epignphi from, described, 87-41 ; ooios of, with dioU oh obTone, 38; 

regained its antonomy about b. c. 196» ibid. ; wine the most celebrated export 

of, iMd, ; as an island, long dependent on the Athenians, 40 ; coina of, with 

the type of Hercnlea naked bending a bow, ibkL 
Theagenes, name on epigraph from uncertain town on Enzine, 52. 
Themison, name on Rhodian stamp found at Atheht, 63. 
Theocritus relates nearly the same story of Dioscuri as Pindar, 268. 
Theogeites, name on epigraph from Sinope, 44. 
Theogony of Hesiod, 276. 
Theophrastus succeeds to Aristotle's Library, 368. 
Theophylactus Protospatharius, 253, 254. 
Theoxenia, festival invented by the Dioscuri, 295. 
Therocrates, name on epigraph from Olbia, 47. 
Thessalta, most of the cities in, in a state of closed neutrslity, 78. 
Theudosia, the chief port with Panticapseum for Athenian commerce, 15. 
Thucydides,^366. 

•^— ^^— and Xenophon describe Cythera, 259. 
Tib, a winter torrent, 378. 

Tibbos, a race of East Sahara, 204 ; their language distinct, tMcf. 
Tigris, river, 379. 

Timodddas, name on stamp found at Athens, 67. 
Titles of the King, on an Egyptian inscription, 227-229. 
Toleration, the policy of the Arabs, 136. 
Towns : Mendeli, 377 ; Mohammera, 379 ; Zohab, Zuibatia, iM. ; Brend-i-Kur, 

Cufa, Disfonl, HAwixa, 380 ; Pusl-i-Kon, Senna, tW. ; Shutter, md. 
Trade, foreign, of Byzantine^Empire considerable, 149. 
Tradition of JSgina, 279. 
Translation of a Roman Inscription, 191; of hieroglyphics, from taUet al 

Thebes, 225-250. 
Treasury, supeiintendence of, exercised by Byzantine Emperor, 161. 
Triptolonus, 261, 264; an Attic personage, 278. 
Triptolemus and the Dioscuri, W. Watkiss Lloyd's Paper on, 261. 
Tuaryks, a race of the Sahara, 203 ; description of, 203, 204 ; their language, 

204. 
Tuscan, or pure Italian, very near to the Second Sicilian dialect, 311. 
Tyle, the seat of the Gallic kingdom in Thrace, 20. 
Tyndale, J. W., Esq., his able work on the Island of Sanliniai 309 ; his remarks 

on the Sardinian language, 334. 
Tyra, a Milesian dty, on the Dniester, 4. 



inrichs, Professor, 376. 

Uninns, Fulrius, Hermes poasessed by, repiesenting Menandcr and Homer, 385. 

Vase, Nolan, described, 262; Poniatowski, 264; of Sta. AgaU dl Goti, 266; 
Apulian, 266 ; No. 574 iA the British Museum, of the Dioscuri, described, 300 ; 
ofiht BasiUcata, by Panofka, described, 307. 
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Vates, iUartntnig iha Dioaemi, fbaod in iht ihop of a London dealer, S61 ; 
in Britiah Maaemn, of the Dioaciii, deaciibed, 293, 298. 

VeUeiua, quoted, 363. 

VeziUatio, lignification of, 187 ; espbuMd by VegetiM, iM. 

TikingB or Seakings, 349. 

Viminal Hill, itainet disco¥end npon, 383. 

Virgil MS., Baitoli, quoted in note, 387. 

Viaoonti, celebrated antiquary and iflnstrator, 384 ; on the medallion of Menander, 
385 ; examination of statue by, 386-7 ; reference to, 388 ; his work on Iconogra- 
phy, 389 ; lost sight of one statue, 390 ; his errmr as to a atitne of Mcnander, 
391 ; his praise of statue of Demoathenea now at Knowle,393. 

quoted, 384-388, 392. 

Visits and Tigilance ascribed to the Dioacnri, 282. 

Voltaire, his incorrect new of Byzantine history, 174. 

Vulgar diaUct, 'Lord's Prayer' in, 340. 

Watts, G. F., prize cartoon by, Oluatntive of Mr. Hogg's Memoir, 92. 

Western dialect of the Sardinian, ' Lord's Prayer ' in, ?39. 

WiLKiKsoK, Sin GAKDmrn, Pa|ier by: On tk€ Dwream qf thi Lmei qf ike 

Nile, and on Egyptian Fart^leation, 93-108. 
William II., the Good, patron of letters, 313. 
Williams, Lieut-Col., R.A«, letter from, 377. 
Winckelmann, eee Menander and Demosthenes, 384. 
Winter torranU, Tib and Deriri^je, 378. 
Worship of the Dioscuri at Gyrene, established by coins, 296. 
Wrestling match between Ajax and Odyasena, 302.. . 

Xanthns, 362. 

Xenaretas, name on stamp found at Athens, 67. 

Xenophantus, a Bhodian, sent to Seatos to Uodtade the HeHeqwnt, 21 ; his wnam 

found on the coins as well u the mannbria of Bhodea, 22. 
Xenophon's account of the oommunication of the mysteries of Demcter and Kor^ 

264 ; his Hellenica, 366. 
Xenophon and Thucydides describe Cythera, 259. 

Yola, the capital of Adamowa, 202. 

Zacharia, worics by, on Byzantine jurisprudence, 166. 

Zdeia, near Palaescepsis, 371. 

Zeus prayed to, to let the Dioscuri liye or die together, 268. 

Zohab, 379. 

Zuibatia, 370. 
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